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tm  Salle's  Jackie  Moore  avoids  falling  into  crowd  during  83-38 
humph  over  Miller sville  in  final  Explorer  varsity  game  played  at 
Vister  Hall  Gym  on  Dec.  3,  1952. 


Nhe  Wister  Hall  Gymnasium  is  no  more.  The  floor 
where  Ken  Loeffler  designed,  assembled  and  per- 
fected two  national  basketball  championship  teams 
is  being  renovated  into  an  annex  of  the  David  Leo 
Lawrence  Library.  The  fieldhouse  where  1,400 
jam-packed  fans  screamed  for  Gola,  O'Hara,  and 
Foust,  will  soon  become  an  area  where  200  people 
will  read  and  study  in  peace.  Instead  of  television 
cameras,  like  the  ones  used  to  carry  five  Explorer 
games  back  in  1947,  there  will  be  study  carrels 
equipped  with  outlets  to  provide  such  audio-visual 
implements  as  cassettes,  slide  and  film  projectors. 
Jim  Henry's  athletic  office  where  bids  to  national 
tournaments  were  accepted  and  rejected,  where 
contracts  for  intersectional  games  were  negotiated, 
is  now  an  elevator  shaft. 

The  new  Wister  Library  Annex  is  due  to  open  dur- 
ing the  spring  semester.  It  will  also  house  the  tradi- 
tional multi-seating  tables,  informal  reading  areas, 
and  group  study  rooms.  Reserve  book  facilities  will 
be  moved  to  a  more  convenient  location  as  will  col- 
lections of  such  basis  reference  works  as  encyclope- 
dias, dictionaries,  handbooks,  and  atlases,  and  in- 
frequently-used, but  necessary,  books.  The  second 
and  third  floors  of  Wister  Hall,  once  the  home  of  La 
Salle  High  School,  will  be  maintained  as  classrooms 
and  offices  for  the  philosophy  and  theology  depart- 
ments. The  basement  is  being  renovated  into  mod- 
ern offices  for  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAS'I 
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aiding  to  the  synagogue  on  Yom 
Kippur,  the  car  radio  began  to  report 
on  a  new  outbreak  of  fighting  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  quieted  the  family  to  lis- 
ten more  closely  to  the  news  report.  In 
a  few  minutes,  it  was  clear  this  was  no 
border  skirmish.  The  fourth  war  in  Is- 
rael's 25  year  history  had  begun. 

Americans  watched  with  fascination 
the  Jewish  community  mobilize  over- 
night behind  Israel's  efforts  to  repell  the 
attack  by  Egypt  and  Syria  on  the  holiest 
day  of  the  Jewish  year.  The  following 
night,  synagogues  were  packed.  Money 
was  soon  being  raised  in  unprecedented 
amounts  for  the  purchase  of  Israel 
Bonds  and  the  IsraelEmergency  Fund. 
On  John  F.  Kennedy  Blvd.  three  days 
later.  15,000  people  gathered  to  hear 
speakers  denounce  the  Pearl  Harbor- 
like attack  and  affirm  their  solidarity 
with  the  embattled  little  state.  Young 
people  were  soon  volunteering  to  serve 
on  kibbutzim  (Israel  farms)  to  replace 
men  suddenly  called  to  the  front. 

As  in  1 956  and  again  in  1 967,  Ameri- 
cans saw  neighbors  and  friends  very 
much  like  themselves,  people  who  were 
born  in  this  country  and  are  financially 
and  personally  secure,  suddenly  gather 
into  a  tight  ethnic  group  in  response  to 
events  thousands  of  miles  away.  Why 
do  American  Jews  act  this  way? 

The  central  fact  in  Jewish  life  today 
is  the  Holocaust,  in  which  six  million 
Jews  were  killed  during  World  War  II. 
The  figure  itself  is  still  hard  to  believe, 
let  alone  understand.  Stated  rather  sim- 
ply, it  means  that  in  the  memory  of  this 
generation  of  American  Jews,  one  out 
of  every  three  of  its  members  were  mur- 
dered because  they  were  Jews.  Almost 
all  Jews  are  aware  that  were  it  not  for 
an  accident  of  fate  and  the  courage  of 
grandparents  who  chose  to  pioneer  on 
urban  frontiers  in  this  country,  we,  too, 
would  have  ended  up  in  Hitler's  death 
camps.  Behind  the  buttoned-down  col- 
lar and  latest  dress,  Jews  bear  emotion- 
al scars  resulting  from  the  world's  ani- 


mus and  indifference.  This,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  guilt  that  we  were  unable  to  do 
anything  to  help  our  brethren  in  this 
greatest  tragedy  in  Jewish  history. 

Almost  as  payment  of  an  historical 
debt,  however,  there  was  the  miracle  of 
the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  in 
1948  rising  out  of  the  ashes  of  death 
and  destruction.  Even  among  the  most 
assimilated  Jews,  Israel  has  been  a  crit- 
ical factor  in  their  lives.  To  a  group 
that  traditionally  has  sought  to  take  care 
of  its  own  distressed,  as  well  as  others, 
it  has  provided  a  place  where  homeless 
Jews  can  go  when  doors  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  closed.  In  the  1950's 
and  1960's  thousands  of  Jewish  refu- 
gees in  Arab  lands  came  to  Israel.  (Sev- 
eral thousand  still  remain  in  Arab 
lands).  As  Soviet  anti-Semitism  and 
cultural  genocide  have  become  more 
apparent  in  recent  years,  30,000  Rus- 
sian Jews  are  coming  out  a  year  and 
relocating  in  Israel.  The  fires  of  anti- 
Semitism  presently  burn  at  a  low  flame 
in  this  country  but  Jews  remember  that 
in  1944,  at  the  height  of  World  War  II, 
a  Gallup  Poll  reported  more  Americans 
listed  Jews  as  a  danger  to  this  country 
than  listed  Germany.  Israel  is  the  Jews' 
insurance  policy. 

I  suppose  most  Americans  would  find 
this  easy  to  understand.  What  is  less 
clear,  perhaps,  is  the  psychological  lift 
the  existence  of  Israel  has  provided 
American  Jews.  It  has  restored  self-con- 
fidence and  self-respect.  The  world  had 
come  to  see  Jews — and  many  Jews  had 
come  to  see  themselves — as  "losers." 
Throughout  our  post-Biblical  history, 
successful  Jewish  communities  and  in- 
dividuals were  laid  low  overnight  by 
the  whim  of  a  sovereign  or  new  social 
or  political  currents.  During  World  War 
II,  in  spite  of  individual  acts  of  heroism, 
such  as  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising, 
Jews  were  unable  to  avert  the  efforts  of 
people  bent  on  their  destruction. 

Israel  has  presented  a  new  image  of 
the  Jews,  as  fighting  men  and  women 
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and  as  "winners."  American  Jews  are 
proud  of  the  courage  and  military  ex- 
ploits as  well  as  the  social  and  economic 
achievements  of  their  brethren  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  It  has  been  good 
to  know  that  when  an  enemy  strikes, 
the  means  to  fight  back  successfully  are 
there. 

Yet  I  have  sensed  no  gloating  by 
American  Jews  at  Arab  military  de- 
bacles over  the  years.  They  feel  deeply 
the  sense  of  historical  tragedy  in  which 
both  sides  are  trapped.  They  have 
hoped  that,  somehow,  sanity  can  enter 
the  situation;  that  Arabs  and  Israelis 
could  come  to  the  conference  table  to 
settle  their  differences  and  Israel-oc- 
cupied Arab  territory  can  be  returned 
in  a  secure  peace  that  provides  Israel 
with  safe  boundaries.  Many  recognize, 
too,  that  there  will  have  to  be  greater 
compromise  on  both  Israel's  and  the 
Arab's  part  but  in  the  light  of  recent  his- 
tory the  right  of  self-preservation  has  to 
remain  foremost  in  most  Jews'  minds. 
Above  all,  I  have  not  seen  any  hatred 
for  Arabs  on  the  part  of  Jews  or,  for 
that  matter.  Israelis.  Shortly  after  the 
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Six  Day  War,  a  book  containing  inter- 
views with  Israeli  soldiers,  "The  Sev- 
enth Day",  was  published  which  de- 
scribed the  disgust  and  horror  they  felt 
at  the  killing  and  a  sense  of  identifica- 
tion with  Arab  warriors  with  whom  they 
had  been  recently  locked  in  struggle. 

The  impact  of  Israel  as  a  militant  de- 
fender of  Jewish  rights  has  penetrated 
into  the  consciousness  of  American 
Jews.  There  is  a  new  militancy  to  the 
Jewish  response  to  any  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation or  potential  discrimination.  Jews 
in  this  country  have  gone  all  out  in  sup- 
port of  their  persecuted  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  their 
right  to  leave  Russia  if  they  wish.  The 
motto  of  the  Jewish  Defense  League,  a 
small,  extremist  group  thoroughly  re- 
pudiated by  most  Jews,  nevertheless, 
captures  the  spirit  of  American  Jews. 
"Never  again." 

The  experience  of  World  War  II  and 
Israel's  25-year  struggle  for  existence 
have  also  caused  American  Jews  to  look 
more  closely  at  themselves.  There  has 
been  an  upsurge  of  Jewish  identity  in 
recent  years.  This  has  been  aided,  it 


should  be  pointed  out,  also,  by  the  rise 
of  a  new  ethnicity  among  Americans 
generally  and  growing  doubts  about  the 
old.  "melting-pot"  ideal.  Courses  on 
Yiddish.  Hebrew  and  Jewish  studies 
have  increased  sharply  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  There  has  been  a  notice- 
able growth,  too,  of  Jewish  student 
groups  (including  one  at  La  Salle), 
Jewish  communes,  coffee  houses  and 
free  universities. 

Jews  are  looking  more  closely,  fin- 
ally, at  the  attitudes  of  and  what  help 
they  can  really  expect  from  Christian 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  has  become 
painfully  clear  that  at  critical  moments, 
Jews  have  had  to  stand  alone.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  whom  Jews  voted  for  and 
loved  overwhelmingly,  we  now  know, 
was  aware  of  the  German  concentration 
camps  and  avoided  appeals  for  help. 
Friends  such  as  the  late  columnist, 
Dorothy  Thompson,  who  wrote  mov- 
ingly about  the  plight  of  Jews  when  they 
were  "losers"  prior  to  and  during  World 
War  II  turned  sharply  against  the  State 
of  Israel  after  it  was  founded.  As  Israel 
has  won  wars  with  the  Arabs  in  1956 


and  1967,  Jews  have  become  aware 
they  have  lost  ground  in  some  Christian 
and  liberal  circles.  (When  the  Yom 
Kippur  hostilities  came,  I  called  a  num- 
ber of  local  leaders  of  spiritual  consci- 
ence and  asked  them  to  be  platform 
speakers  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Blvd. 
rally.  I  found  a  great  deal  of  hesitation 
"to  take  sides".  Oddly  enough,  Rev. 
Carl  Mclntire,  the  right-wing  leader, 
showed  up  in  the  crowd  carrying  a 
hand-written  banner  of  support.) 

The  administration  in  Washington, 
as  has  newspaper  and  public  opinion 
generally,  have  been  supportive.  But  it 
was  noted  that  when  the  United  States 
pressed  its  allies,  the  Governments  of 
Greece.  Turkey,  Spain  and  Italy  and 
Britain,  to  permit  their  territory  to  be 
used  for  shipment  of  military  aid  to  Is- 
rael to  counter  Soviet  assistance  to  the 
Arabs,  they  refused  to  do  so.  Jews  are 
worried,  also,  about  some  of  the  anti- 
Semitism  that  has  emerged  on  radio  talk 
shows  and  Ietters-to-the-editor  columns. 
They  wonder,  too,  how  Americans  will 
feel  if  Arab  threats  to  cut  off  the  supply 
of  oil  from  the  Middle  East  are  carried 
through  and  their  fellow  citizens  are 
faced  with  heating  oil  and  gasoline 
shortages  in  the  coming  months  and 
years. 

So  the  Yom  Kippur  War  finds  a  Jew- 
ish community  in  this  country  troubled 
and  wary  as  it  faces  its  current  time  of 
troubles.  It  will  continue  to  draw  upon 
its  own  strength  and  resources  and  hope 
for  the  best  because  it  cannot  be  certain 
of  what  will  be  the  response  of  the  out- 
side world. 


Dr.  Friedman  is  regional  director  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  and 
teaches  courses  on  Minority  Groups 
and  Urban  Sociology  at  La  Salle.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  articles  and  the 
hook,  "Overwhelming  Middle  Class 
Rage." 
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'  ver  the  years,  the  role  of  the  wom- 
an in  American  society  has  undergone 
a  strange  transformation.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic,  the  wom- 
an's role  was  full  and  absolutely  vital, 
but  as  the  years  passed  by  she  found 
herself  being  relieved  of  more  and  more 
of  her  traditional  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. This  contraction,  primarily  the 
result  of  the  social  and  economic  devel- 
opments of  the  1 9th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies, left  the  American  woman  with  a 
very  limited  role  to  play.  A  role  which, 
of  course,  was  essentially  biological.  As 
if  the  activities  of  women  had  not  yet 
been  depreciated  enough,  the  20th  cen- 
tury now  threatens  to  reduce  their  role 
even  further. 

As  a  result,  many  contemporary 
American  women  have  become  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  feminine  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  especially  rights. 
And,  as  the  women  are  attempting  to 
effectively  expand  their  role,  things  are 
beginning  to  change.  The  recent  laws 
prohibiting  job  and  wage  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  are  cases  in 
point.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment, 
the  backdrop  against  which  real  role 
expansion  and  equality  can  be  staged, 
was  finally  passed  in  1972  after  47 
stagnant  years  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Requiring  the  ratification 
of  38  states,  the  Amendment  will  even- 
tually be  passed  and,  as  the  23rd 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  per- 
manently elevate  women  to  first-class 
citizen  status. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important 
change  in  recent  years  is  the  change  in 
attitude  which  has  accompanied  the 
push  for  equal  rights  between  the 
sexes.  Today,  few  informed  men  would 
regard  women  as  naturally  inferior  and 
many  women  have  begun  to  question 
their  roles  in  response  to  the  attention 
which  they  as  a  "minority  group"  have 
received. 

Undoubtedly,  the  "Women's  Liber- 
ation Movement"  has  contributed  im- 
mensely to  this  change  in  attitude. 
Coalescing  into  a  legitimate  social 
movement  through  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
feminists  have  been  successful  in  estab- 
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lishing  a  national  forum  for  women's 
rights.  Yet,  there  were  some  other  fac- 
tors relevant  to  the  attitude  change. 
Along  with  the  economic  factors  which 
gave  rise  to  the  feminine  gains  in  the 
work  force,  other  factors,  such  as  over- 
population, birth  control,  and  the  per- 
ceived degeneration  of  the  family  as 
the  basic  social  unit,  were  also  at  work. 

The  net  result,  of  course,  is  that  our 
images  of  what  the  ideal  American 
woman  ought  to  be  like  are  no  longer 
dependent  on  a  well-defined  and  lim- 
ited social  role.  Instead,  as  a  result  of 
the  role's  diffusion  and  expansion,  our 
images  have  become  more  demanding. 
Whereas  in  the  past  American  women 
were  delegated  a  host  of  core  functions 
at  which  they  could  not  either  be  re- 
placed or  outdone,  the  present  has  es- 
sentially betrayed  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  could  argue  that  had  the  role 
of  the  American  woman  not  begun  to 
diffuse  and  expand,  the  American 
woman  herself  would  have  soon  be- 
come obsolete. 

In  other  words,  years  ago  it  was 
much  easier  to  be  a  woman.  Back  then 
women  didn't  have  time  to  worry  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  were  "fulfilled"; 
indeed,  their  time  was  much  too  valu- 
able to  be  wasted  pondering  such  trivi- 
alities. Soap  had  to  be  made  so  the 
children  could  be  washed,  clothes  made 
so  they  would  be  dressed,  and  the  fields 
worked  so  that  they  all  could  eat. 
"Women's  work"  was  not  a  derogatory 
expression  of  how  the  female  spent  her 
time  but  rather  an  expression  of  neces- 
sity and  downright  dignity.  Knowing 
exactly  what  was  expected  of  her,  she 
worked  from  dawn  till  dusk  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  she  was,  in  fact, 
indispensable.  While  it  is  true  that  phy- 
s'cally  the  traditional  woman's  life  was 
grueling,  it  is  also  true  that  at  the  end 
of  the  day  her  man  was  no  less  ex- 
hausted. Obviously,  few  of  these 
women  ever  aspired  to  becoming  great 
doctors  or  statesmen,  but,  then  again, 
few  of  their  husbands  did  as  well.  In  a 
sense,  then,  a  strange  kind  of  equality 
actually  existed  between  them. 

A.  his  equality  began  to  give  way  as 
more  and  more  of  the  woman's  work 
was  removed  from  her  sphere  of  re- 
sponsibility. Historically,  this  was  a 
natural    outgrowth    of    the    incredible 


expansion  of  the  American  economy, 
which,  during  the  period  from  1863  to 
1899  alone,  increased  its  manufactur- 
ing production  by  705%.  As  a  result, 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  women 
to  produce  such  things  as  candles,  soap, 
or  clothes.  With  the  advent  of  the  com- 
bustible engine  and  power  farm  equip- 
ment, women  were  no  longer  needed 
in  the  fields.  By  our  standards  this  re- 
duced workload  may  seem  quite  ap- 
propriate, but  in  terms  of  the  feminine 
position  in  society  it  had  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  reducing  the  premium 
which  had  been  placed  upon  feminine 
capabilities.  In  short,  women  became 
replaceable — except  in  bed  and  in  the 
nursery. 
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>etiring  to  the  bed  and  the  nursery 
brought  a  couple  of  quick  advantages. 
First,  by  emphasizing  what  she  could 
do,  attention  was  necessarily  turned 
away  from  what  the  American  woman 
used  to  do.  And  secondly,  a  woman — 
so  it  was  thought — could  hardly  re- 
treat to  two  more  secure  bastions. 

As  the  years  passed,  then,  the  women 
of  America  built  a  second,  more  per- 
sonal, kind  of  prestige.  As  wives  and 
especially  mothers  these  women  were 
able  to  command  a  unique  respect  and 
a  special  kind  of  superiority. 

During  the  1960s,  however,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  women  began  to  view  the 
sexual  and  reproductive  bastions  as 
prisons  and  formally  began  to  register 
discontent  over  their  limited  role  as- 
signments. By  and  large,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  men  of  America  were  not 
impressed.  Not  surprisingly,  they  had 
been  conditioned  into  believing  that  the 
real  meaning  of  a  woman's  existence 
could  be  found  primarily  in  her  capa- 
city as  wife  and  mother — after  years  of 
watching  their  women  apparently  con- 
tent in  their  limited  role,  one  could 
hardly  have  expected  them  to  react 
differently.  The  majority  of  American 
women,  in  the  face  of  feminine  expres- 
sions of  discontent,  initially  reacted  in 
disbelief  and  infuriation.  They  appar- 
ently reasoned  that  since  wifehood  and 
motherhood  had  served  their  mothers 
and  grandmothers  well,  there  were  no 
compelling  reasons  for  attacking  the 
role. 

Nevertheless,  the  discontent  spread 
and  the  new  movement  gained  in  organ- 


Second  Look 


By  Stephen  J.  Andriole 


izational  strength.  Interestingly  enough, 
the  men  began  to  take  notice  and  re- 
spond to  the  demands  of  the  discontent 
women. 

The  women  themselves,  of  course, 
were  responding  to  a  set  of  reinforc- 
ing stimuli.  In  other  words,  they  were 
not  only  responding  to  their  own  con- 
victions, but  to  a  host  of  social,  tech- 
nological, and  economic  developments 
as  well.  Large  families  were  discour- 
aged, the  divorce  rate  was  soaring,  and 
many  women  out  of  financial  need  were 
forced  to  seek  employment.  In  short, 
the  marital  bed  and  the  family  nursery 
were  becoming  obsolete  and  the  Amer- 
ican woman  was  forced  to  reassess  her 
role  in  a  new  and  very  complex  society. 

In  the  beginning,  the  going  was 
rough.  As  already  indicated,  the  major- 
ity of  American  men  were  somewhat 
less  than  sympathetic.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  continued  to  systematically  ex- 
clude women  from  the  professions  and 
manipulate  them  away  from  key  posi- 
tions in  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions: they  believed  that  female  dis- 
content was  regional,  misplaced,  and 
temporary.  However,  enough  of  them 
soon  realized  that  many  of  the  griev- 
ances were  legitimate  and  that  they  as 
leaders  had  overlooked  the  problems 
which  women  would  psychologically 
encounter  as  their  traditional  bastions 
were  placed  under  attack. 

ijverdue  legislation  and  court  deci- 
sions, coupled  with  an  adjusted  atti- 
tude, have  served  to  at  least  partially 
rectify  the  situation.  Qualified  women 
today  have  the  opportunity  to  seek 
the  same  jobs  and  wages  as  men,  and 
soon  all  women  will  be  constitutionally 
elevated  to  first-class  citizen  status. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning. 
While  women  now  possess  some  new 
opportunities,  they  also  have  some  new 
problems.  Had  their  role  simply  been 
switched,  many  of  these  problems 
would  have  been  minor.  As  it  is,  the  role 
of  the  American  woman  has  not  been 
changed  or  switched,  but  diffused  and 
expanded.  In  other  words,  whereas  in 
the  recent  past  a  woman  was  regarded 
as  fulfilled  if  she  succeeded  at  marriage 
and  motherhood,  today  she  must  be 
prepared  to  be  evaluated  on  other 
grounds,  or,  on  both  old  and  new  if  she 
should  decide  to  combine  a  family  with 
a  career.  In  any  case,  today's  society 
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makes  fulfillment  as  a  wife  and  mother 
difficult  and  the  contemporary  Ameri- 
can woman  must  be  conscious  of  so- 
ciety's new  demands. 

For  some  women,  the  expanded  role 
represents  a  challenge.  More  often  than 
not.  these  are  the  women  who  have  ac- 
tively participated — usually  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  or  more  of  the  previously 
mentioned  organizations,  in  the  formal 
push  for  women's  rights.  They  are  also 
the  women  who  believe  that  if  society 
is  going  to  make  new  demands  upon 
them,  it  has  the  explicit  obligation  to 
equip  them  with  the  means  by  which 
they  might  successfully  meet  such  de- 
mands. Obviously,  if  the  contemporary 
woman  is  to  be  discriminated  against, 
she  can  hardly  be  expected  to  effec- 
tively expand  her  role.  These  women, 
aggressive  by  some  standards,  under- 
stand that  if  they  are  going  to  partici- 
pate anew  in  society,  they  must  be 
assured  that  its  rules  be  equitably  ap- 
plied. These  new  women  are  competi- 
tive and  strong-willed,  and  will  fare 
well  within  our  society. 
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i  ut  what  about  the  others — the  ma- 
jority— how  will  they  do?  Conditdioned 
to  believe  that  the  real  meaning  of  their 
existence  was  in  marriage  and  ma- 
ternity, many  of  these  women  are  now, 
or  will  soon  be,  emotionally  underem- 
ployed. As  Claire  Boothe  Luce  has 
stated,  "they  don't  know  who  they  are 
or  what  they  are.  They  don't  know  what 
they  are  good  for  anymore.  They  don't 
know  where  they  are  really  needed,  or 
what  society  expects  of  them  now.  They 
don't  know  how  to  behave."  In  short, 
they  are  confused.  What  is  needed,  ob- 
viously, is  a  substitute  role  for  them  to 
play.  A  role  which  commands  as  much 
respect  and  status  as  they  once  received 
by  biological  default. 

Many  women,  however,  lack  the 
education,  training,  and  experience 
with  which  they  might  successfully 
compete,  that  is,  successfully  expand 
their  role.  The  card-carrying  feminists, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  ready 
for  battle.  They  are  generally  white, 
highly  educated,  and  typically  from 
large  metropolitan  areas.  They  are  no 
doubt  strong-willed  and  tough-minded 
because  of  these  characteristics  and 
would  most  probably  have  expanded 
their  roles  even  if  legal  and  constitu- 
tional measures  had  never  been  con- 


sidered. The  majority  of  American 
women,  then,  cannot  hope  to  be — or 
do  not  want  to  be — as  successful  as  the 
feminists,  just  as  the  feminists  cannot 
presume  to  understand  the  confusion 
and  frustration  of  the  majority  of 
American  women.  The  average  woman 
thus  finds  herself  in  a  difficult  position. 
On  the  one  hand,  she  cannot  success- 
fully compete  with  her  progressive 
sisters;  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  can- 
not hope  to  effectively  expand  her  role 
because  she  cannot  compete  against 
the  men,  no  matter  how  many  ob- 
stacles are  torn  down.  Her  alternative, 
then,  is  to  become  a  permanently  sex- 
typed  employee  of  society.  Fortunately, 
however,  time  will  alter  this  state  of 
affairs.  As  more  and  more  women  be- 
come better  prepared,  the  role  of  the 
American  woman  will  expand  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes — once  again — 
downright  dignified. 

A 11  of  this  should  cause  us  to  take 
another,  closer,  look  at  the  recent  em- 
phasis on  "liberation."  While  it  is  true 
that  many  women  have  in  fact  become 
liberated  and  have  impressively  expand- 
ed themselves  and  their  roles,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  majority  of  American 
women  have  made  essentially  no  prog- 
ress and  are  still  confined  to  the  carnal 
bed  and  the  nursery.  Again,  in  times 
past,  such  confinement  would  have  in- 
sured its  own  rewards.  But  today  society 
demands  more  of  its  women  and,  in 
general,  the  women  desire  to  respond  to 
these  new  demands.  Indeed,  they  must 
respond  in  order  to  retain  their  identi- 
ties. The  liberated  women,  then,  along 
with  the  men  of  America,  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  these  women 
so  that  they  might  successfully  meet  so- 
ciety's new  demands.  Put  another  way, 
the  liberated  women  and  men  have  the 
responsibility  of  preparing  the  women 
so  that  they  might  endure  "the  burden 
of  their  own  freedom."  In  this  regard, 
finally,  it  is  not  so  important  that  we  un- 
derstand what  it  is  women  are  being 
liberated  from,  but,  rather,  that  we  un- 
derstand exactly  what  it  is  women  are 
being  liberated  for.  Herein  lies  the  real 
challenge. 

Mr.  Andriole,  '71,  is  a  doctoral  candi- 
date at  the  University  of  Maryland,  ma- 
joring in  political  science. 


La  Salle's  annual  Open  House 
on  Nov.  11  offered  thrills,  fun, 
and  excitement  for  students  of  all  ages. 

WELCOME,  CLASS  OF  1990! 
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Cecil  Rhodes'  Will  Be  Done:  (Still)  for  Men  only 


— As  a  German  major  concentrating 
in  medieval  German  literature,  her  aca- 
demic index  stands  at  3:88  (out  of  a 
possible  4.0). 

— A  perennial  member  of  the  Dean's 
List,  she  wants  a  career  in  education 
and  is  completing  her  professional 
teaching  semester  at  Philadelphia's 
Girls' High. 

— Although  she's  still  an  undergrad- 
uate, she  has  already  completed  two 
summers  of  graduate  work  in  German 
at  Middlebury  College. 

— Athletically,  she  is  a  member  of 
the  college's  varsity  field  hockey  and 
basketball  teams.  And  a  resident  ad- 
visor in  La  Salle's  dormitories. 

In  short,  Ada  Steinmetz,  a  pert,  21- 
year-old  senior  from  Moorestown,  N.J., 
is  your  ideal  college  student.  In  fact, 
she's  a  perfect  candidate  for  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship.  Which  is  exactly  why  La 
Salle's  Fellowship  Committee  took  the 
unprecedented  action  to  nominate  her 


in  November  for  the  prestigious  grant 
at  Oxford  University  despite  the  fact 
that  a  woman  has  been  proposed  only 
one  other  time  (by  Harvard)  and  never 
selected. 

Although  the  move  generated  some 
national  headlines  for  Miss  Steinmetz 
and  the  college,  the  state  secretary  of 
the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Committee 
wasted  little  time  returning  her  applica- 
tion a  few  days  later. 

"I  must  tell  you  that  the  committee  is 
obliged  to  return  the  papers  submitted 
on  the  ground  that  the  published  rules 
of  eligibility  are  not  satisfied,"  wrote 
Gilmore  Stott,  of  Swarthmore  College. 
"It  should  be  noted  that  the  basic  cri- 
teria of  eligibility  for  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships are  governed  by  terms  of  Cecil 
Rhodes'  Will  which  is  embodied  in  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament." 

Stott  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
section  of  Rhodes'  Will  in  which  he  de- 
fined the  type  of  scholar  he  desired: 


"Literary  and  scholastic  attainments, 
qualities  of  manhood,  truthfulness, 
courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy 
for  a  protection  of  the  weak,  kindliness, 
unselfishness  and  fellowship;  exhibition 
of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  in- 
stincts to  lead  and  take  an  interest  in 
his  fellows'  physical  vigor,  as  shown  by 
fondness  for  and  success  in  sports." 

Although  she  was  a  bit  disappointed 
about  the  unsuccessful  challenge.  Miss 
Steinmetz  took  the  news  philosophi- 
cally .  .  .  "I'm  for  equal  rights  for  wom- 
en but  I'm  not  totally  militant  about  it," 
she  said.  "I'm  not  a  big  banner  carrier. 
But  it  (limiting  Rhodes  Scholarships  to 
men)  all  seems  a  little  silly." 

"The  committee  felt  that  Ada  admir- 
ably fulfilled  those  criteria  demanded  of 
a  Rhodes  scholar,"  said  Dr.  Bernhardt 
Blumenthal,  chairman  of  the  college's 
Fellowship  Committee.  "What  more 
can  I  say." 
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La  Salle's  president.  Brother  Daniel 
Burke,  F.S.C.,  presented  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degrees  to  common- 
wealth judge  Genevieve  Blatt  and 
sociologist  author  Dr.  Gordon  Zahn 
(second  from  right)  at  fall  honors 
convocation  on  campus,  Oct.  21. 
Their  sponsors  were  Dr.  Philip  Mc- 
Govern,  assistant  professor  of  po- 
litical science,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Leonard  (right),  associate  professor 
of  sociology. 


New  co-op  work  program 
begins  in  accounting 

La  Salle's  accounting  department  and 
career  planning  and  placement  bureau 
will  inaugurate  a  cooperative  education 
program  this  spring  whereby  junior  ac- 
counting majors  will  receive  academic 
credit  for  work  experience  obtained 
with  outside  accounting  firms. 

Joseph  G.  Markmann,  chairman  of 
the  college's  accounting  department, 
said  that  over  25  students  and  ten  ac- 
counting firms  have  expressed  interest 
in  the  pilot  project. 

All  students  will  receive  three  semes- 
ter hours  of  academic  credit  for  the 
work  experience  which  will  last  at  least 
twelve  weeks.  The  employer  will  then 
evaluate  the  student's  progress,  efforts, 
attitudes,  and  accomplishments.  Credit 
for  the  elective  course  will  be  given  by 
the  college  on  a  pass-fail  basis. 

"It  is  our  hope  that  the  student's 
graduation  will  not  be  delayed  by  this 
program,"  said  Markmann.  "We  hope 
to  offer  courses  for  participants  in  the 
summer  and  we  will  also  permit  stu- 
dents to  carry  an  overload  in  the  fall 
and  spring  semester." 

The  project  is  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations proposed  by  a  special  student 
and  faculty  committee  which  spent  a 
year  studying  the  world  of  "work"  at 


the    request    of    La   Salle's    president. 
Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 

L.  Thomas  Reifsteck,  director  of  the 
college's  career  planning  and  placement 
bureau,  has  been  named  director  of  co- 
operative education  to  implement  new 
programs  in  this  area.  Reifsteck  said 
that  he  expects  to  expand  the  program 
into  other  academic  disciplines  in  the 
near  future  in  both  the  school  of  arts 
and  sciences  and  business. 


La  Salle  day  care  center 
operating  on  daily  basis 

A  child  development  center  serving 
the  La  Salle  community  is  now  in  full 
swing.  Besides  welcoming  new  chil- 
dren, the  center  is  soliciting  financial 
support,  toys  and  educational  aids  for 
youngsters  and  volunteer  help. 

The  day  care  facility  is  located  in  the 
educational  wing  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  723  East  Wister  St. 

The  center  is  structured  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Child  Welfare  and  staffed  by  profes- 
sional personnel  and  volunteer  aids.  Its 
service  is  available  to  children  of  the 
La  Salle  faculty,  staff,  and  students  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

Children  from  18  months  to  six  years 
are  eligible  for  admission.  Fees  range 
from  75f*  an  hour  for  children  of  stu- 


dents to  SI. 00  an  hour  for  children  of 
staff  and  faculty.  A  minimal  additional 
fee  is  charged  for  a  hot  lunch. 

The  minimum  period  during  which  a 
child  can  be  cared  for  is  three  hours  in 
any  one  day.  The  center  is  open  from 
8:00  A.M.'  to  5:00  P.M.  Monday 
through  Friday  and  follows  the  school 
calendar.  Admission  to  the  center  is  on 
a  first-come-first-served  basis. 

Real  Estate  courses 
now  offered  at  night 

La  Salle's  evening  division  now  offers 
six  courses  in  real  estate — designed 
both  for  the  newcomer  in  the  field  as 
well  as  the  professional  salesman  or 
broker. 

All  of  the  courses  are  for  three  (3) 
semester  credit  hours  with  the  excep- 
tion "Real  Estate  Appraisal"  which  is  a 
four  credit  course. 

Other  real  estate  courses  offered  are 
"Principles  and  Practices."  "Finance," 
"Sales  Management,"  "Investment  and 
Analysis,"  and  "Law  and  Conveyanc- 
ing." 

Spring  semester  classes  will  begin  on 
Monday,  Jan.  14.  Further  information 
can  be  obtained  through  the  Evening 
Division  office,  in  College  Hall  on  the 
campus,  or  by  calling  VI8-8300,  ext. 
400. 
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Athletically,  an  Autumn  like  Never  Before 
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Women's  athletics  provided  such  diversity  as  this  statuesque  spike  by  volleyballer  Valerie 
Mazzocchi;  a  chain  reaction  collapse  by  the  field  hockey  team  during  picture  day,  and  a 
good,  old  tripping  maneuver  during  a  field  hockey  game  with  Villanova. 


For  La  Salle  College's  intercollegiate 
sports  program,  it's  been  an  autum  like 
never  before! 

True,  Bill  Wilkinson's  soccer  varsity 
registered  a  fourth  consecutive  winning 
campaign  (9-5-1 ),  and  coach  Ira  Davis 
saw  his  cross  country  standouts  Rich 
Jacovini  and  Kevin  Brown  take  turns 
smashing  the  school  record.  (Jacovini's 
26:30  record  clocking  over  the  5.0  Bel- 
mont Plateau  course,  fell  to  Brown's 
26:29  timing  late  in  the  year — both  are 
only  juniors). 

But  the  really  big  story  lies  in  the 
debut  of  women's  intercollegiate  teams 
in  volle>  ball  and  tennis,  and  the  success 
of  the  two-year-old  field  hockey  varsity. 

Coached  by  Mrs.  Marguerite  Kriebel, 
a  well-known  Philadelphia  women's 
sports  official,  La  Salle's  volleyball 
squad  dropped  their  initial  four 
matches,  following  the  patterns  of  the 
typical  first  year  team. 

By  mid  season  however,  Mrs.  Krie- 
bel's  instruction  began  to  take  hold,  and 
led  by  captain  Val  Mazzocchi,  Merrie 
Jost  and  Donna  Joos,  the  volleyball  var- 
sity sparkled  in  winning  five  of  their 
last  six  contests  and  earning  an  invita- 
tion to  compete  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
Class  C  Tourney. 

Coach  Eleanor  Snell's  field  hockey 
varsity,  which  had  lost  all  of  their  1972 
games,  was  not  about  to  take  a  backseat 
to  volleyball,  posting  a  fine  3-2-4  record 
in  the  fall  campaign. 

Captain  Sallyanne  Harper,  Anne 
Shervin.  Marianne  Dooley,  J.  J.  Di- 
Paoli,  Lori  Calkins,  Denise  Corkery, 
Judy  Blanco.  Ada  Steinmetz,  and  Miffy 
Mcdettigan  were  just  some  of  the  de- 
termined individuals  who  guaranteed 
the  success  of  the  endeavor. 

"I  have  to  be  extremely  gratified  with 
the  achievements  of  the  girls,"  noted 
Miss  Snell.  the  highly-respected  dean 
of  Philadelphia  area  field  hockey 
coaches.  "We've  become  confident  and 
aggressive  to  the  point  where  it  will  be 
difficult  for  any  opponent  to  outclass  us. 
We  intended  to  be  competitive  with 
anyone,  and  we  were!" 

On  the  tennis  front,  coach  Janice 
Callahan's  netwomen  finished  with  a  1- 
4  mark,  but  otherwise,  lots  of  enthusi- 
asm. "I  felt  we  made  great  strides  in 
picking  up  basic  fundamentals,  and  in 
the  process  developing  super  unity  and 
spirit  among  the  girls."  says  Mrs.  Cal- 
lahan. 

So  move  over  soccer  and  cross  coun- 
try! Women's  intercollegiate  volleyball, 
field  hockey  are  for  real!  Autum  at  La 
Salle  is  like  never  before! 

— Joe  Baton' 
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The  class  of  1924  will  be  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring. 


'29 

]  The  class  of  1929  will  be  celebrating  its 
1  45th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring. 

'34 

The  class  of  1934  will  be  celebrating  its 
j  40th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring. 

'39 

iThe  class  of  1939  will  be  celebrating  its 
1 35th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring. 

'44 

(The  class  of  1944  will  be  celebrating  its 
j  30th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring.  DE- 
J  CEASED:  Elmer  A.  Grubb. 

; '47 

|  Brother  Gene  Graham,  F.S.C.,  has  been 
j  named  public  relations  director  at  La  Salle 
I  High  School. 

'48 

Patrick  J.  Martin  was  elected  to  the  Twp's 
{Board  of  Commissioners  of  Upper  Darby 
I  on  November  6.  Stacey  McDonnell  has 

been  appointed  district  manager  for  the 
Pennsauken,  N.J.,  office  of  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturer's  Association  Insurance 
Company. 

'49 

The  class  of  1949  will  be  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring. 
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William  J.  Lederer  was  elected  a  judge  of 
Phila's  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  No- 
vember 6.  Frank  J.  Linardo  has  been  pro- 
moted to  district  manager  of  the  Social 
Security  office  in  Bridgeton,  N.J.  William 
G.  Snyder  has  been  named  executive  sec- 
retary to  the  Merced  County,  Calif.,  Asso- 
ciation of  Governments. 

'51 

James  H.  Mc  Goldrick,  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  the  Bristol  Twp.  School  District, 
has  been  awarded  a  mid-career  fellowship 
to  study  urban  education  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity for  the  1973-74  academic  year.  Albert 
Pearson,  D.O.  was  sworn  in  as  physician 
to  the  Strafford  Township  Board  of  Health 
in  June. 


'52 


James  A.  Rogers 


Frank  R.  Murdock  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  the  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
Bankers  Association.  James  A.  Rogers  has 
been  elected  president  of  Heritage  Mort- 
gage Finance  Company  of  Haddonfield, 
N.J. 

'53 

Peter  J.  Finley,  Ph.D.  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  the  Helmbold  Education  Center 


in  Corbin  City,  N.J.  Joseph  F.  Freeman, 
Ph.D.  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Educational  and 
Community  Services  at  Montclair  (N.J.) 
State  College.  Francis  C.  Ganiszewski  has 
been  named  Philadelphia's  deputy  welfare 
commissioner.  John  F.  Manning  has  been 
appointed  treasurer  of  ITE  Imperial  Cor- 
poration. Charles  J.  Mc  Govern  has  been 
appointed  director,  management  systems 
and  services  for  The  Hertz  Corp.  DE- 
CEASED: Philip  J.  O'Malley. 

'54 

The  class  of  1954  will  be  celebrating  its 
20th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring.  Car- 
ter T.  La  Vay  has  been  named  Diazo  prod- 
ucts manager  for  GAF  Corporation.  Frank 
O'Hara  has  been  named  Assistant  General 
Counsel  for  Gulf  Oil  Co.  DECEASED: 
James  B.  Yerkes. 

'55 

Edward  G.  Mekel  was  elected  Judge 
of  Philadelphia  Municipal  Court.  DE- 
CEASED: Charles  F.  Ryan. 

'56 

William  Bickley  is  doing  public  relations 
work  for  Philadelphia's  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram. John  A.  Brennan,  Jr.  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  vice  president  of  finance 
for  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 
Francis  P.  Cosgrove  was  elected  Judge  of 
Philadelphia  Municipal  Court  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  Army  Reserve  Maj.  David  R.  Im- 
schweiler  completed  the  final  phase  of  the 
command  and  general  staff  officer  course 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
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Staff  College.  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Ed- 
ward L.  Wolaniuk  has  been  appointed  Re- 
publican campaign  chairman  in  Cinnamin- 
son.  N.J. 

'57 

Joseph  E.  Murray  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Eastern  Oregon  Comprehen- 
sive Community  Mental  Health  Center. 

'58 


James  J.  Mc  Donald 


Ray  Bertsch  has  been  promoted  to  acting 
credit  manager  for  the  Eastern  region  of 
Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.  James  J.  Mc  Donald 
was  elected  to  Abington  Twp's  Board  of 
Commissioners  on  November  6.  Jerome 
M.  Sbaheen  has  been  named  manager  of 
compensation  in  the  corporate  personnel 
department  of  Hershey  Foods  Corpora- 
tion. 


'59 


Gilbert  J.  Guim 


The  class  of  1959  will  be  celebrating  its 
15th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring.  Al 
Ferner  has  been  named  John  Bach's  assis- 
tant basketball  coach  at  Penn  State.  Gil- 
bert J.  Guim  has  been  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  Medford  Nursery,  Medford,  N.J. 
Joseph  T.  Makarewich,  Ph.D.  received  a 
post-doctoral  fellowship  from  the  Newber- 
ry Library  in  Chicago,  111.  William  J. 
Moore  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Beneficial  Savings  Bank. 
Victor  D.  Petaccio  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Delaware  County 
Government  Study  Commission.  John 
Veen,  director  of  the  La  Salle  College 
Union,  has  been  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Arts  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  College  Union-International, 
and  has  been  appointed  a  coordinator  for 
region  III  of  AC-I.  Judge  Jerome  A. 
Zalesky  was  elected  to  a  full  ten  year 
term  on  the  bench  of  Philadelphia's  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  on  November  6. 
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Thousands  of  people  go  through 
life  thinking  about  "that  book  I'll 
write  some  day."  For  Ed  (Stretch) 
Longacre,  '69,  that  day  came  a  year 
or  so  ago  and  the  talented  Ph.D.  can- 
didate at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
hasn't  stopped  writing  since. 

So  far,  Longacre  has  had  one  of 
his  books  published,  another  due  for 
imminent  publication,  and  two  others 
in  the  works. 

His  first  book,  "From  Union  Stars 
to  Top  Hat,"  a  biography  of  General 
James  Harrison  Wilson,  was  pub- 
lished in  November,  1972.  Wilson,  a 
protege  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  led  the 
largest  and  most  successful  cavalry 
operation  in  American  history  when 
20,000  troops  stormed  Georgia  and 
Alabama  and  captured  Jefferson 
Davis.  This  venture  inspired  Long- 
acre's  next  book,  "Mounted  Raids  of 
the  Civil  War,"  due  to  be  published 
soon.  Longacre  is  now  working  on  a 
third  book  about  cavalry  operations 
at  Gettysburg  and  is  developing  yet 
another  book  about  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  campaigns  during  that  war. 


"Strangely  enough,"  says  Long- 
acre,  "there  has  never  been  a  book 
written  about  this  entire  period." 

Longacre,  a  vociferous  civil  war 
buff,  first  started  publishing  in  the 
Civil  War  Times  Illustrated  while  ma- 
joring in  English  at  La  Salle.  He  had 
become  interested  in  that  period  of 
history  one  day  while  rummaging  in 
the  attic  of  his  Audubon,  N.J.  home, 
when  he  found  some  civil  war  mem- 
orabilia belonging  to  his  great  grand- 
father who  served  as  a  quartermas- 
ter sergeant  in  the  5th  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  which  occupied  Williams- 
burg during  the  war. 

"Some  of  the  books  up  there  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  the  mayor  of 
Williamsburg,"  says  Longacre  who 
learned  later  that  the  mayor's  home 
had  been  ransacked  by  troops  who 
had  turned  some  the  valuables  over 
to  the  unit's  quartermaster.  Long- 
acre  later  visited  the  restored  home 
where  the  mayor's  library  still  stands. 

Longacre's  writing  has  so  impres- 
sed his  professors  at  Nebraska  that 
he  has  become  the  first  student  there 
ever  to  receive  permission  to  do  a 
novel  for  his  doctoral  dissertation.  It 
will  be  about  draft  riots  in  New  York 
City  during  the  Civil  War.  "One  thing 
about  the  English  department  at  Ne- 
braska, It's  very  progressive,"  says 
Longacre  who  is  teaching  freshman 
English  and  a  film  history  course  to 
young  Cornhuskers. 

Despite  his  literary  success,  Long- 
acre  has  no  desire  to  write  full-time. 
"I'm  committed  to  teaching  although 
I'm  not  sure  whether  it  will  be  in  his- 
tory or  English,"  he  says.  "I  never 
really  thought  about  writing.  Be- 
sides, it  might  not  be  fun  if  I  was  writ- 
ing full-time." 

Longacre's  first  book  has  already 
received  favorable  reviews  from 
such  publications  as  Library  Journal, 
Army  Engineer,  and  a  few  southern 
newspapers.  And  what  does  a  his- 
torical writer  do  in  his  spare  time? 

"Oh,  I  like  to  play  tennis  and  bas- 
ketball," he  says.  "And  I  dabble  in 
moviemaking.  I've  already  made  a 
few  documentaries." 
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John  Veen 


'60 

Thomas  J.  Corrigan,  Jr.  was  elected  con- 
troller of  Bucks  County.  Pa.  Marvin  Sacks 

recently  won  second  place  in  the  printed 
category  as  editor  for  the  D.C.  Chapter 
Newsletter  in  the  First  Annual  Newsletter 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternal Auditors.  Inc.  Paul  M.  Schofield 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance  Cor- 
poration. 

'61 

Joseph  Ciceimaro  has  been  named  musical 
director  of  the  La  Salle  High  School  Band. 
Wilson  W.  Elliott  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  social  science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Northern  Colorado.  Raymond  F. 
Hagen  has  been  appointed  comptroller  for 
Frances  Denney.  Inc.  of  Philadelphia. 
Gerald  F.  Marple  has  been  promoted  to 
commercial  loan  officer  of  the  York  Re- 
gional Headquarters  of  National  Central 
Bank. 


'62 


Richard  T.  Mooney 


Brother  Patrick  Carney,  F.S.C.,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  mathematics  de- 
partment at  Bishop  Walsh  High  School, 
Cumberland,  Md.  Michael  P.  Mc  Garvey 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
finance  and  operations  for  Affiliated 
Health  Services,  Inc.  Richard  T.  Mooney 
has  joined  Suburban  Propane  as  manager 
of  budgets  and  financial  analysis,  Old 
Bridge,  N.J. 

'63 

John  Bakos  has  received  a  master's  degree 
in  business  education  from  Rider  College. 
C.  Skardon  Bliss  received  master's  degree 
in  school  administration  and  supervision 
from  Rider  College.  Ivan  A.  Juric  has  been 


appointed  controller  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co's  new  Media  store.  Joseph  F.  Lepo 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
Young  Windows,  Inc.  of  Norristown.  El- 
liott Menkowitz,  MD.  an  orthopedic  sur- 
geon, will  join  the  practice  of  Dr.  Daniel 
J.  Gross,  Pottstown.  Alfred  B.  Ruff  has 
been  promoted  to  the  newly-created  po- 
sition of  personnel  manager  of  Wyeth  Lab- 
oratories, Radnor.  George  J.  Walters  has 
been  named  Philadelphia  sales  supervisor 
for  Liggett  &  Myers,  Inc.  Cigarette  and 
Tobacco  Division.  MARRIAGE:  George 
J.  Walters  to  Lois  J.  Martin. 

'64 

The  class  of  1964  will  be  celebrating  its 
10th  anniversary  reunion  this  spring.  John 
T.  Browne  was  elected  to  Abington  Twp's 
Board  of  Commissioners  on  November  6. 
Albert  P.  Ruppert  has  been  appointed  plant 
manager  of  the  Fairless  Hills  facility  of 
National  Can  Corporation.  Harry  Work- 
man has  been  named  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  Drew  University. 


'65 

MARRIAGE:  Martin  J.  Durkin,  MD.  to 

Mary  Jane  Palmieri. 

'66 

John  F.  Handley  has  been  named  chair- 
man of  the  15th  Reunion  of  the  Class  of 
1958  from  North  Catholic  High  School  in 
Philadelphia.  Nicholas  C.  Kierniesky, 
Ph.D..  assistant  professor  of  psychology  at 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  has  written  an  ar- 
ticle that  will  be  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  "Psychology  and  Behavior." 
Joseph  B.  Murray  received  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Rutgers  State  University.  Harry 
Pearce  has  been  appointed  controller  of 
Tyco  Industries  in  Woodbury  Heights,  N.J. 
BIRTH:  to  John  Handley  and  wife.  Mary, 
a  boy,  John  William. 

'67 

Charles  W.  Booker  has  been  promoted  to 
area  supervisor  in  industrial  engineering  at 
the  Philadelphia  plant  of  Oscar  Mayer  & 
Company.  James  P.  Cain,  M.D.  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Pottstown  Memorial  Medical 
Center.  John  F.  Haskins,  Jr.,  received  a 
Juris  Doctor  degree  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity. James  J.  Higgins  has  joined  the  educa- 
tional publishing  division  of  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  company.  Joseph  E.  Mc  Cann  has 
been  promoted  to  senior  commercial  offi- 
cer, metropolitan  department  of  First 
Pennsylvania  Bank.  Thomas  P.  Ryan  has 
recently  been  elected  to  two  positions:  sec- 
ond vice  president.  New  Jersey  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  and  secondary  represen- 
tative,   executive    board,    Middle    States 


Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Edward  E. 
Strang  has  been  elected  assistant  treasurer 
of  Industrial  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. BIRTH:  To  Dr.  James  Patrick  Cain 
and  wife,  a  daughter.  Rebecca  Catherine. 

'68 

Navy  Lt.  John  J.  Felloney  was  awarded  the 
Navy  Commendation  Medal  aboard  the 
Newport,  Rhode  Island-homported  de- 
stroyer escort  USS  Joseph  Hewes.  Capt. 
Dennis  Hood  has  received  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal  at  Thule  AB, 
Greenland.  William  H.  Phillips  has  been 
promoted  to  trust  officer  for  ComBank- 
Winter  Park,  Orlando,  Fla.  Francis  X. 
Zane  received  the  degree  of  Juris  Doctor 
from  the  Temple  University  School  of 
Law.  MARRIAGE:  Paul  F.  Wagner  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  McKiernan. 

'69 

The  class  of  1969  will  be  celebrating  its 
5th  anniversity  reunion  this  spring.  Joseph 
Ryan  is  teaching  social  studies  and  coach- 
ing track  and  cross  country  at  Archbishop 
Ryan  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Stephen 
R.  Sterner  has  received  a  master's  degree 
in  school  administration  and  supervision 
from  Rider  College.  BIRTH:  To  Francis 
C.  Palopoli  and  wife  Anne,  a  daughter, 
Anne  Marie. 

70 

George  A.  Bennett,  Jr.  has  joined  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Commerce,  Division  of 
Consumer  Protection.  Joseph  E.  Bulsak, 

Jr.  received  a  master's  degree  in  engineer- 
ing from  Penn  State  University.  Jeffrey 
Burns  received  a  master's  degree  from  Rut- 
gers State  University.  Edward  F.  Daly  is 
a  sales  representative  in  New  York  for 
McLean  Trucking  Company.  E.  V.  Di 
Massa  has  been  named  Talent  Coordina- 
tor for  "The  Mike  Douglas  Show,"  which 
is  televised  nationally  from  Philadelphia 
by  the  Westinghouse  Network.  Harry  F. 
Eberhardt  has  been  appointed  assistant 
treasurer  and  controller  at  the  Philadel- 
phia International  Bank,  New  York.  Wil- 
liam D.  Haas  has  joined  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Operations  Division  of  Syntex  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  as  a  professional  service  rep- 
resentative. James  T.  Lynn  received  the 
degree  of  Juris  Doctor  from  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  New  Orleans.  John  D. 
Maida,  Esq.  has  joined  the  firm  of  Lom- 
bardo  &  Hummer,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Bro. 
Robert  F.  Shea,  F.S.C.  pronounced  his 
perpetual  vows  as  a  Christian  Brother  in 
the  chapel  at  the  Brothers  residence  at 
Bishop  Walsh  High  School,  Cumberland, 
Md.  Robert  G.  Supplee  received  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  in  Aug- 
ust from  Temple  and  is  employed  as  a 
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Philadelphia  Daily  News  sportswriter 
Dick  Weiss  (left)  moderated  a  "High 
School  Coach's  Corner,"  sponsored 
by  the  alumni  in  Hayman  Hall  on 
Oct.  21,  which  featured  coaches  Bob 
Walsh,  71;  Ed  Holzer,  70;  Mike 
Osborne,  '69;  Greg  Cannon,  71;  and 
John  Dougherty,  who  represented 
Jack  Farrell,  '56. 


Systems  Analyst  at  Alan  Wood  Steel 
Company.  Thomas  B.  White  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Commonwealth  Land's 
Philadelphia  title  plant  at  Commonwealth 
Land  Title  Insurance  Company.  MAR- 
RIAGES: Dominic  M.  Aeeto  to  Susanne 
M.  Winkelspecht,  J.  William  Farley  to 
Glenanne  Zeigenfuse.  Edward  A.  Flynn 
to  Susan  Treen.  Walter  R.  Reinfried  to 
Nancy  A.  Hawkins,  Lt.  Dennis  .1.  Riley  to 
Barbara  L.  Noble.  BIRTHS:  To  Edward 
F.  Daly  and  wife  Linda,  a  daughter, 
Colleen  Meghan;  to  John  Maida,  Esq. 
and  wife  Jeanne,  a  son  Domenic  John. 

71 

Francis  E.  Abessinio  is  attending  Southern 
College  of  Optometry  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Thomas  J.  Coyne  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  history  from  Penn  State  University. 
Wilber  Huf  was  recently  named  news 
director  at  WOBM  FM  in  Ocean  City,  N.J. 
Daniel  A.  Lavner  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  Spanish  from  Penn  State  Univer- 


sity. John  P.  Lohn  received  a  master's 
degree  in  German  from  the  University 
of  Iowa.  William  L.  Melhorn  has  been 
transferred  to  the  corporate  headquar- 
ters of  General  Telephone  Company,  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  David  T.  Shannon  has 
been  appointed  Administrative  Resident 
at  Muhlenberg  Hospital,  Plainfield,  N.J. 
Robert  Walsh  has  been  hired  as  head  var- 
sity basketball  coach  for  Central  Bucks 
East  High  School.  MARRIAGES:  Richard 
A.  Breeser  to  Mary  C.  Podall,  Joseph  M. 
Erb  to  Loretta  E.  Scott;  Anthony  M.  Erri- 
chetti  to  Gail  M.  Blount:  Joseph  McCall 
to  Marlene  Pereira;  Thomas  E.  Masick  to 
Jane  Clare  Andahasy;  Thomas  Pierce  to 
Janice  Stango,  73  Robert  Rosell  to  Janet 
Eileen  Marra;  Michael  Scarpellino  to 
Dianne  S.  Lemig;  Arthur  R.  Sypek,  Jr.  to 
Maria  Marinari. 

72 

Robert  M.  Costa  has  been  appointed  co- 
ordinator of  development  services  at  the 
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ATTACH    LABEL    HERE 


Philadelphia  College  of  Art.  Thomas  J. 
Frangicetto  has  been  named  to  the  Good- 
will rehabilitation  staff  as  a  counselor. 
Thomas  J.  O'Rourke  has  been  named  sen- 
ior systems  officer  of  the  Fidelity  Bank. 
MARRIAGES:  Charles  A.  Roop  to  Patri- 
cia Maher,  Richard  F.  Stephen  to  Nancy 
Louise  Bailey. 

73 


Libero    Scinicariello 


James    P.   Coyle    and   Patrick   J.   O'Neill 

have  received  the  Passionist  Habit  and 
began  their  novitiate  in  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  James  E.  Gallagher  is  an 
accountant  with  Peat,  Marwick  and  Mit- 
chell. Leo  B.  Gampa  has  been  named 
assistant  cashier  of  Central  Penn  National 
Bank.  Brother  Joseph  L.  Grabenstein  will 
begin  a  teaching  assignment  at  Calvert 
Hall  College  High  School  in  the  fields  of 
world  culture  and  religion.  Kyle  Mecklen- 
borg  will  enter  Catholic  University's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Social  Services.  Stephen  J. 
Rauscher  has  joined  the  firm  of  Rohm 
and  Haas  as  a  chemist  in  the  Phila.  Plant's 
development  laboratory.  Libero  Scinicari- 
ello the  first  La  Salle  grad  to  receive  a 
Fulbright  Grant  to  Italy,  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish at  a  high  school  in  Genoa.  William  I. 
Weber,  III  has  been  employed  as  a  man- 
agement trainee  at  Firestone  in  Pottstown, 
Pa.  MARRIAGES:  Steven  M.  Craig  to 
Barbara  M.  Grogan:  John  Fassnacht  to 
Sheila  Hayes;  James  E.  Gallagher  to 
Christine  Ott;  John  T.  Gatti  to  Catherine 
P.O'Dowd;James  Patrick  Grugan  to  Ruth 
Dempsey;  Stephen  E.  Markert  to  Karen 
M.  Jentola;  Timothy  O'Connell  to  Ros- 
anne  M.  Moyer;  Thomas  J.  Opsut,  Jr.  to 
Jean  Marie  Dolan;  Janice  Stango  to 
Thomas  Pierce,  71. 
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'/A//  things  are  artificial,  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God." 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682) 
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1954 

7ive  U.S.  congressmen  were 
muled  by  a  fusillade  of  bullets  in 
House  chamber  by  three  Puerto 
ans  demanding  freedom  for 
ir  country  .  .  .  President  Eisen- 
ver  and  Senator  McCarthy  were 
Using  each  other  of  being  too 
j-d/soft  on  Communism  .  .  . 
jnocrats  and  Republicans  were 
gling  over  the  question  of 
ehood  for  a  pair  of  territories 
led  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The 
publicans  wanted  Hawaii 
aran  teeing  them  two  Senate 
ts)  and  the  Democrats  were 
landing  Alaska  (ditto,  two  seats) 
price.  And,  of  course,  there  was 
t  segment  of  southern  Demo- 
:s  who  didn't  want  to  see  a 
in-white"  territory  like  Hawaii 
litted  because  that  would  mean 
re  support  for  civil  rights 
slation. 

n  Philadelphia,  the  Mayor  was 
:k,  the  City  Controller  was 
ilap,  and  a  cop  from  the  19th 
ce  district  named  Frank  L. 
zo  was  promoted  to  captain  .  .  . 
v  homes  in  Mayfair  were  going 
$10,500.  A  rancher  in  Maple 
de  was  selling  for  $9,250  and 
an  additional  $200  you  could 
the  same  house  in  Lower  Bucks 
mty.  A  good  size  house  on  an 
!  lot  in  Gywnned  Valley  was 
ed  at  $27,500  .  .  .  Night  life  in 
ly  meant  Chubbys,  the  Latin 
ino,  or  the  Rendezvous .  .  . 
wning  King  and  Co.  was  selling 
ris  Tweed  topcoats  for  $30  .  .  . 
A.  would  fly  you  to  Chicago  for 
and  Eastern  was  going  to 
mi  for  $43  ...  A  Nash  Rambler 
ily  sedan  cost  $1,550*  and 
\  was  selling  black  and  white 
soles  for  $299. 


Television  in  March  1954  mt 
Twenty  Questions,  Peter  I 
Hayes  and  Mary  Healy,  spc 
casters  George  Walsh  and  J 
Whitaker,  WPTZ,  John  Cams 
Swayze,  Arthur  Godfrey's  Ta 
Scouts,  Duffy's  Tavern.  Ro 
Montgomery  Presents,  E< 
Fisher,  The  Motorola  Hour,  Sti 
One,  1  Led  Three  Lives,  and  bo: 
three  nights  a  week  .  .  .  Patti  P 
Eddie  Mathews,  and  John  Ho< 
were  endorsing  Chesterfields 
James  Stewart  and  June  All} 
and  "The  Glenn  Miller  Story"  v 
packing  them  in  at  the  Stanley 
Dean  Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis  v 
slapsticking  it  up  in  "Money  F 
Home"  at  the  Goldman  .  .  .  "N 
People,"  with  Gregory  Peck 
Broderick  Crawford,  was  di 
smash  business  at  the  Fox 
Meanwhile  at  the  nabes.  C 
Gable,  Ava  Gardner,  and  G 
Kelly  were  featured  in  "Mogaml 

Spring  Training  opened  with 
Williams  breaking  his  collarbon 
his  first  workout,  American  Le; 
batting  champion  Mickey  Ver 
holding  out,  and  young  New  ^ 
Giants  centerfielder  Willie  N 
finally  getting  his  Army 
charge  .  .  .  Manager  Eddie  Joost 
the  A's,  was  high  on  a  28-year* 
150  lb.  rookie  second  base 
named  Forrest  Jacobs ...  M 
while,  over  at  the  Phillies  ca 
Johnny  Wyrostek  was  denying 
he  was  a  holdout  and  Mel  Clark 
robbing  Stan  Lopata  of  a  "si 
base  hit  in  an  intrasquad  game 
Heavyweight  champ  Rocky  M 
iano  was  training  at  Grossinj 
and  United  Press  was  nar 
Duquesne's  Dudey  Moore  "C< 
of  the  Year,"  a  bit  premat 
perhaps,  because  the  hea 
favored  Dukes  would  eventi 
lose  the  NIT  title  to  Holy  Cross 

AND     ON     MARCH     20, 
SALLE  WON  IT  ALL! 
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'*sJe  coach 


By  Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 


Vjctober,  1953.  Frank  O'Hara  and  John 
Grauer  were  sitting  in  the  old  cafeteria  in 
Leonard  Hall,  staring  at  a  copy  of  the 
1953-54  basketball  schedule.  O'Hara, 
captain-elect  of  the  Explorers  and  a 
Dean's  List  student,  was  a  senior  like 
Grauer  although  the  latter  was  a  little 
older.  Grauer  knew  the  basketball  scene, 
though.  He  played  basketball  at  La  Salle 
High  and  had  played  on  the  college's 
freshman  team  before  enlisting  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  two  years. 

"We  looked  at  that  schedule  and  agreed 
that  we'd  be  pretty  lucky  to  win  half  our 
games,"  recalls  Francis  R.  O'Hara,  Esq., 
'54,  who  today  is  the  assistant  general 
counsel  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

O'Hara  and  Grauer  had  good  reason 
to  be  pessimistic.  Gone  from  Kenny 
Loeffler's  1952-53  team — his  best  club 
ever — the  team  generally  conceded  to 
have  it  all  over  the  previous  year's  NIT 
champs — the  team  that  should  have  done 
better  than  25-3 — the  team  that  would 
have  beaten  St.  John's  in  the  NIT  quarter- 
final if  Jackie  Moore  hadn't  been  sick 
and  if  Tom  Gola  hadn't  sprained  his 
ankle — were  Fred  Iehle,  Norm  Grekin, 
and  Jack  French. 

Moreover,  Jackie  Moore,  the  club's 
top  rebounder,  was  scholastically  ineligi- 
ble. So  was  Joe  Gilson,  the  former  Public 
League  scoring  leader  from  Lincoln  High 
who  was  supposed  to  supply  much  of  the 
firepower.  And  so  was  Frannie  McMena- 
min,  the  Marine  Corps  vet  who  once  led 
the  Catholic  League  in  scoring  at  Roman 
Catholic.  Billy  Katheder,  a  part-time 
starter,  had  been  called  into  the  service. 
And  finally,  Loeffler  had  just  learned 
that  Ed  Altieri,  a  valuable  reserve, 
couldn't  play  because  of  the  five  year 
eligibility  rule.  ^^H^ 
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Coach  Ken  Loeffler 


Tom  Go/a 


^^ost  experts  figured  that  La  Salle's 
four  year  "city  championship"  string 
(Penn  and  Villanova  didn't  compete  be- 
cause they  shared  the  Palestra)  was  over. 
After  all,  how  far  could  an  All  America 
like  Tom  Gola  and  a  slick,  but  small 
playmaker  like  O'Hara  carry  a  club  with 
nine  sophomores  through  a  schedule  that 
included  the  Kentucky  Invitational,  the 
New  York  Holiday  Festival,  the  city 
games  against  St.  Joseph's  and  Temple, 
and  the  first  road  game  at  North  Carolina 
State  since  that  76-74  loss  in  1951?  That's 
when  Loeffler  almost  started  Civil  War 
II  with  his  "Greatest  Steal  Since  the 
Louisiana  Purchase"  howl. 

What  the  experts  didn't  foresee  was  that 
Gola  was  about  to  dominate  the  game 
like  no  man  had  done  since  Hank  Luisetti 
came  shooting  out  of  Stanford  in  the  30's. 
And  Loeffler.  that  colorful,  indomitable, 
controversial,  indefatigable,  raconteur — 
the  Howard  Cosell  of  the  basketball  in- 
telligentsia— the  lawyer  and  basketball 
strategist  par  excellence  who  had  guided 
the  little-known  Explorers  to  an  astonish- 
ing 93-21  record  and  four  NITs  in  four 
years,  was  about  to  turn  in  one  of  the 
great  coaching  jobs  of  the  century. 

When  that  gloriously,  unbelievable 
1953-54  season  was  over — and  La  Salle 
had  crushed  Bradley.  92-76  in  the  first 
nationally-televised  NCAA  title  game  in 
history,  the  Explorers  had  become  only 
the  third  Eastern  team  in  history  to  win 
a  national  crown.  No  Eastern  team  has 
done  it  since.  The  Explorers  won  19  of 
their  last  20  starts,  finished  second  be- 
hind unbeaten  Kentucky  in  the  final  AP 
polls,  and  put  our  tiny  Christian  Brothers 
college  of  1 .200  day  students  forever 
on  the  national  map.  Reluctant  NCAA 
champs,  to  be  sure,  because  most  of  the 
players  had  wanted  to  return  to  the  NIT. 
But  champs  they  were!  Five  of  the  top  six 
players  were  Philadelphia  area  products. 
Three  came  from  the  same  (La  Salle) 
High  School  and  only  two  players  were 
from  out  of  state.  Nevertheless,  it  hap- 
pened and  the  catalyst  was  Gola. 

"If  you  were  modeling  your  perfect 
ballplayer,"  said  one  coach,  "you  would 
end  tip  with  a  surefire  description  of 
Gola:  fast,  good  shooter,  good  rebounder. 
good  dribbler,   great   on   defense,   and   a 


wonderful  team  man.  Maybe  you'd  like 
to  have  him  a  little  taller,  but  that's 
hardly  necessary  since  he  has  opposed 
pla\ers  up  to  seven  feet  and  usually 
comes  out  on  top." 

Yogi  Berra,  of  the  New  York  Yankees, 
called  Gola  the  "Joe  DiMaggio  of  bas- 
ketball." Loeffler  said  simply,  "Gola  is 
the  best  in  the  world."  Later,  before  La 
Salle's  NCAA  game  with  Fordham.  Ken- 
ny told  the  Buffalo  writers,  "He's  not 
only  the  greatest  college  or  pro  player 
today,  but  the  greatest  in  basketball  his- 
tory. I  know  that  I'm  covering  a  lot  of 
ground  but  I  go  back  thirty  years  in  this 
game  and  I'll  take  Tom  Gola  as  the 
greatest." 

It  wasn't  just  that  Gola  averaged  better 
than  23  points  a  game  or  pulled  down 
over  22  rebounds  a  game  or  smashed 
just  about  every  significant  La  Salle  Col- 
lege record.  It  was  the  way  he  performed 
on  the  court,  how  he  assumed  team 
leadership,  the  manner  in  which  he  car- 
ried himself  in  public,  on  trips,  in  the- 
classroom.  Everything  Tom  Gola  did. 
he  did  with  class,  with  style.  He  was  a 
superstar  before  the  word  super  became 
a  fashionable  cliche:  a  nationally-known 
hero  before  the  media  started  manufac- 
turing national  idols.  "Playing  with  Gola 
gave  everyone  a  lift,"  says  O'Hara.  "He 
inspired  everybody  to  play  over  their 
heads."  "You  could  write  books  about 
the  guy,"  says  Frank  Blatcher,  one  of  the 
sophomore  heroes  that  year.  "Not  only 
was  he  completely  unselfish,  he  was  a 
helluva  steadying  influence  on  the  club." 
(jl-ola  was — and  still  is — one  of  Phila- 
delphia's few  genuine  folk  heroes — a 
native-born  son  who  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  success  here  and  who  remains,  in  ath- 
letic retirement,  a  prominent,  highly- 
respected  member  of  the  community. 

Ironically,  Gola  was  to  return  to  his 
alma  mater  15  years  later  as  head  coach 
and  help  restore  an  image  somewhat 
blighted  by  the  previous  coaching  regime. 
He  guided  the  1968-69  Explorers  to  a 
23-1  record  and  the  school's  only  other 
second  place  finish  in  the  Associated 
Press  poll.  There  are  many  experts  who 
claim  that  La  Salle  could  have  beaten 
UCLA  for  the  NCAA  title  that  year  had 
the  school  not  been  on  NCAA  probation. 


e  DiMaggio"  of  basketball 


"I  said  it  even  before  that  (1969)  sea- 
son started."  recalls  Gola.  "The  *69  team 
had  more  talent  than  we  did.  We  all  jelled 
in  the  same  year.  Most  of  the  '69  club 
had  played  together  for  a  while  and  had 
more  experience.  It's  just  a  shame  that 
they  never  got  a  shot  at  the  NCAA.  We 
were  lucky  the  year  we  won  the  NCAA 
because  some  teams  got  knocked  out." 
Q-reat  as  he  was,  however,  the  6-7 
Gola  could  not  pull  off  the  miracle  of  1954 
alone.  There  was  O'Hara.  a  gutty  5-9 
guard  who  battled  his  way  into  the  start- 
ing lineup  despite  the  fact  that  Loeffler  was 
reluctant  to  play  "little"  men.  And  then 
there  were  the  sophomores:  Frank  Blat- 
cher.  a  6-2  guard,  a  protege  of  Paul  Arizin 
from  South  Philadelphia  High  and  the 
best  outside  shooter  on  the  club.  Charlie 
Singley,  a  6-3  forward  from  West  Catho- 
lic who  had  led  the  freshmen  in  scoring. 
Charlie  Greenberg,  a  6-2  guard,  like  Gola 
and  O'Hara  a  graduate  of  La  Salle  High 
who  was  to  become  the  most  improved 
plaver  on  the  team.  Fran  O'Malley,  a  6-3 
forward  from  Carbondale.  Pa.,  who 
would  score  perhaps  the  most  important 
basket  of  the  season  later  in  the  NCAA 
tourney.  Bob  Maples,  a  6-5  forward  from 
Elmhurst,  III.,  had  his  moments.  So  did 
the  reserves  like  John  Yodsnukis,  the  6-7 
center  from  Warrior  Run,  Pa.;  Manny 
Gomez,  a  6-5  forward  from  Forest  Hills. 
N.Y..  and  Bob  Ames,  a  6-3  forward  from 
Philadelphia's  Roxborough  High. 

"When  we  started  the  season  almost 
every  one  of  our  fellows  lacked  some- 
thing," said  Loeffler  to  Bob  Vetrone,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  "Some  weren't 
good  outside  shooters.  Others  were  weak 
on  defense.  But  everybody  worked  to- 
gether and  we  got  good  results.  You  can 
pick  out  any  player  on  the  team  and  see 
where  he  has  helped. 

"Gola  was  greater  than  ever.  He  had 
to  carry  the  rebounding  load  all  by  him- 
self most  of  the  time  and  he  was  magnifi- 
cent. Even  when  he  was  sick  and  should 
have  been  resting  he  insisted  on  prac- 
ticing and  playing.  O'Hara  started  hitting 
with  his  outside  shooting  and  gave  our 
attack  ihe  balance  I  was  afraid  it  would 
lack. 

"Frank  Blatcher,  who  was  slow  on  de- 
fense, improved  on  that.  We  always  knew 


Frank  could  shoot.  Maybe  he  shoots 
some  bad  ones  some  times  but  when  he 
starts  hitting  he's  a  nice  guy  to  have  on 
our  side.  Charlie  Greenberg,  Bob  Maples 
and  Charlie  Singley  all  came  through  at 
different  times.  If  one  was  weak,  the 
other  would  pick  up.  They're  all  sopho- 
mores and  bound  to  be  inconsistent,  but 
they  certainly  showed  me  one  thing  at 
all  times — guts.  No  team  I've  ever  had 
gave  out  as  much  as  these  kids!" 

La  Salle  didn't  exactly  set  the  world 
on  fire  at  the  start  of  the  season.  The 
Explorers  were  beaten  twice  by  Niagara 
and  lost  to  Kentucky  after  achieving 
some  notoriety  by  knocking  off  John 
Wooden's  unbeaten,  17th  ranked  UCLA 
team,  62-53,  in  the  opening  round  of  the 
Kentucky  Invitational.  The  second  loss 
to  Niagara  was  particularly  bitter  because 
it  came  in  the  semifinals  of  the  Holiday 
Festival.  Ned  Irish  and  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  crowd  had  been  hoping 
for  a  La  Salle-Duquesne  final  (the  Dukes 
were  ranked  #1  at  the  time).  But  the 
Explorers  shot  only  24  per  cent  from  the 
field  and  Loeffler  took  some  heat  from 
the  press  for  sticking  to  a  zone  defense 
despite  Niagara's  phenomenal  shooting 
from  the  outside.  Thus,  the  Explorers 
went  into  the  new  year  with  an  8-3  record. 

"Things  began  to  change  after  being 
trounced  in  that  game  by  Niagara,"  re- 
calls O'Hara.  Starting  with  a  Garden 
consolation  game  win  over  Brigham 
Young,  the  Explorers  went  on  an  11 
game  winning  streak,  beating  such  teams 
as  Manhattan,  Dayton,  and  North  Caro- 
lina State.  Blatcher,  who  exploded  for 
1 5  points  to  spark  a  second  half  come- 
back against  Manhattan,  feels  that  game 
was  the  turning  point.  "We  were  starting 
to  do  the  things  that  we  had  to  do  to 
win,"  he  recalls.  "Now  theTe  were  seven 
or  eight  guys  who  knew  that  they  could 
do  the  job.  Kenny  really  knew  the  per- 
sonnel and  knew  the  right  time  to  pick 
the  right  guy.  As  a  club  we  had  pretty  good 
balance.  Kenny  called  us  specialists." 
^ne  Explorers  had  also  picked  up  im- 
pressive city  series  victories  over  Temple 
and  St.  Joseph's.  Blatcher  burned  the 
Hawks  by  making  his  first  five  shots  and 
seven  of  eight  to  help  build'a  17-5  lead. 
O'Hara  was  shooting  close  to  50  percent 
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Loeffler:  "Actually  we  don't  have  any  busir 
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Charlie  Singley 


from  the  field  and  the  club  was  gradually 
making  some  headway  (hovering  around 
tenth  place)  in  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  basketball  polls.  By  the 
time  that  Furman  and  the  nation's  lead- 
ing scorer  Frank  Selvy  came  to  Conven- 
tion Hall  to  suffer  a  100-83  loss  to  La 
Salle  in  the  "battle  of  All  Americas,"  the 
winning  streak  had  reached  ten  and  the 
won-loss  record  stood  at  17-3.  As  a 
scorer  Selvy  was  virtually  unstoppable. 
Greenberg  was  assigned  to  cover  him  and 
La  Salle's  best  defensive  player  did  a 
creditable  job  despite  the  fact  that  Selvy 
scored  40. 

"I  remember  one  time  when  we 
switched  off  or  something  and  I  ended  up 
guarding  Selvy,"  says  Blatcher.  "1  had 
my  fist  in  his  belly  and  my  hand  in  his 
face — and  1  mean  in  his  face,  and  he  still 
turned  around  and  dropped  in  a  beautiful 
hook  shot.  On  the  way  back  down  court 
I  yelled,  'Get  your  man,  Charlie!'" 

Greenberg  chuckles  today  when  it  is 
suggested  that  he  was  the  club's  defensive 
player.  "Gola  was  probably  the  best  de- 
fensive player."  says  Charlie.  "At  the 
beginning  of  the  season  I  wasn't  playing 
much.  During  one  of  the  consolation 
games  in  the  Garden,  Loeffler  asked  me 
if  1  could  stop  someone.  Before  he  could 
say  anything  else  I  said,  'yeah,  I  can  stop 
him,"  and  had  my  (warmup)  pants  off. 
That's  how  I  became  a  defensive  player." 
Greenberg  credits  his  high  school 
coach.  Charles  (Obie)  O'Brien  with 
polishing  his  defensive  skills.  "Obie  al- 
ways taught  us  to  help  out."  he  recalls. 
"A  lot  of  guys  never  heard  of  that.  To  do 
it  right  you've  got  to  concentrate.  Even 
today  there  are  All  Americans  who  don't 
play  much  defense." 

The  string  finally  ended  when  Temple, 
still  smarting  from  a  77-53  loss  early  in 
the  year,  pulled  off  a  57-56  upset.  "In 
retrospect,  they  may  have  done  us  a  fa- 
vor,"  says  O'Hara.  "There  would  have 
been  a  lot  more  pressure  if  we  had  gone 
into  the  NCAA's  with  a  long  (15  game) 
winning  streak." 

"Q\  this  time  both  the  NIT  and  NCAA 
wanted  La  Salle.  The  Explorers  were 
committed  to  accept  the  latter's  bid  if 
offered  because  the  33  team  member 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference  had  agreed 
just  that  year  to  send  its  best  representa- 
tive.  The  NCAA  call  came  after  La  Salle 
knocked  off  Fordham.  another  post- 
season contender,  61-56  at  the  Arena  in 
a  game  that  was  not  that  close.  Gola  was 
still  feeling  the  effects  of  a  flu  attack  but 


had  a  typically  super  game.  22  points  and 
2 1  rebounds.  The  Explorers  celebrated 
the  school's  first  NCAA  invitation  in 
classic  style  by  beating  St.  Joseph's,  78- 
64.  to  nail  down  their  fifth  straight  city 
title.  With  La  Salle  leading,  9-8  early, 
Gola  quickly  put  the  game  out  of  reach 
by  scoring  three  straight  field  goals  and 
triggering  three  quick  fast  breaks  which 
resulted  in  similar  scores. 

"Actually  we  don't  have  any  business 
being  in  a  tournament,"  said  Loeffler 
after  the  St.  Joe's  game  to  Ralph  Bern- 
stein, of  the  Associated  Press.  We  aren't 
big  enough  to  do  any  real  damage.  These 
kids  have  to  outfox  an  opponent  to  win. 
They've  got  plenty  of  hustle,  brains,  and 
desire  to  win.  We  have  only  one  out- 
standing player,  Tom  Gola. 

"Our  big  problem  was  to  keep  Gola  in 
the  game,  keep  him  from  tiring  or  fouling 
out.  We  accomplished  this  by  constantly 
switching  our  offense  and  defense  during 
the  game.  When  we  wanted  Gola  to  take 
it  easy  we'd  go  into  a  four  man  screen 
with  Tom  on  the  inside  line.  Thus,  he 
rested  a  bit  on  offense  while  the  boys  on 
the  outside  passed  the  ball  around.  On 
defense  we  used  a  zone  to  rest  Gola,i 
setting  him  in  the  front  of  the  basket  to 
handle  rebounds.  We  were  lucky  iti 
worked." 

La  Salle  closed  out  the  regular  season 
by  beating  St.  Louis,  another  NCAA- 
bound  quintet,  for  the  second  time,  96-j 
82.  Gola  had  31  points  and  21  rebounds: 
O'Hara  enjoyed  the  best  Convention  Hall 
game  of  his  career  with  21  points  includ- 
ing 14  in  the  first  half  when  the  Explorers 
trailed  by  nine  points.  Singley,  an  early-: 
season  starter,  made  his  last  seven  shots; 
enroute  to  a  21  point  night. 

The  Explorers  drew  Fordham  as  theit 
NCAA  first  round  opponent  in  the  Buf- 
falo Auditorium  and  beat  the  Rams  ir 
overtime,  76-74.  in  what  many  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  dramatic  game  :r 
history.  Blatcher's  dad.  unknown  tc 
Frank,  had  been  taken  seriously  ill  while 
the  club  was  on  the  way  to  Buffalo  anc 
he  died  while  the  game  was  in  progress 
La  Salle  was  losing  and  called  timeou 
with  four  seconds  left  in  regulation.  Goli I 
took  the  ball  inbounds  and  fed  O'Malle? 
with  an  "impossible"  pass  underneatl 
and  Fran  banked  in  the  equalizer  at  tht 
buzzer. 

"My  dad  and  I  had  been  very  close,' 
recalls  Blatcher.  "Suddenly  that  tourna 
ment  took  on  so  much  more  of  a  mean 
ing  to  me  because  I  know  that  he  wantei 
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ig  in  a  tournament." 


to  see  us  do  well.  Because  of  his  death, 
basketball  to  me  was  secondary,  but  still 
important.  There  were  things  I  wanted 
to  see  us  do  as  a  team  and  things  I 
wanted  to  do  as  an  individual." 

That  Fordham  game  was  the  turning 
point  for  us."  says  Gola.  "That's  the  game 
I'll  never  forget.  They  had  the  talent  to 
beat  us  and  we  were  down  with  four 
seconds  to  go.  But  our  guys  had  gained 
some  confidence  and  poise  by  then.  After 
we  pulled  it  out  we  were  ready  for  any- 
body." 

J^eturning  to  Philadelphia  and  the 
Eastern  Resionals  at  the  Palestra,  the 
Explorers  snapped  North  Carolina  State's 
ten  game  winning  streak.  88-81,  as  Gola 
put  on  what  Navy  coach  Ben  Carnevale 
called,  "the  greatest  one  man  show  I've 
ever  seen."  Taking  over  with  2:20  left 
and  La  Salle  leading.  71-69,  Gola  scored, 
passed  off.  blocked  shots,  and  grabbed 
rebounds  in  a  spectacular  display  that 
sparked  a  17  point  surge.  The  Eastern 
final  was  anticlimactic  as  Gola  and  Sing- 
ley  turned  a  close  game  against  Navy  into 
a  64-48  rout.  It  was  on  to  Kansas  City 
and  the  NCAA  championship  round  for 
the  first  time  by  a  Philadelphia  school. 

Although  ranked  only  1  1th  in  the  final 
UP  poll.  La  Salle  had  already  advanced 
farther  than  some  of  the  top-ranked 
clubs.  Kentucky,  unbeaten  and  ranked 
first  in  the  final  AP  poll,  won  the  South- 
eastern Conference  crown  but  found 
three  of  its  players  ineligible  for  the 
NCAA  Tourney.  Penn  State,  the  last  of 
32  teams  selected  for  the  tournament, 
had  disposed  of  defending  champion 
Indiana  (ranked  first  in  the  UP  poll)  and 
Notre  Dame  (winner  of  18  in  a  row)  in 
the  regionals  at  Iowa  City.  Thus.  Loeffler 
found  himself  coaching  against  his  alma 
mater  in  the  semifinals.  It  was  no  contest. 

While  Bradley  was  disposing  of  South- 
ern California.  74-72,  in  the  other  semi- 
final, the  Explorers  held  State  score- 
less for  the  first  six  minutes,  led  all  the 
way.  and  won,  69-54.  Gola  had  to  take 
only  nine  shots  (he  made  five)  and 
shared  scoring  honors  of  19  points  with 
Blatcher.  the  game's  only  sub. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  tourney's 
two  "Cinderella  Teams"  met  for  the 
NCAA  championship  with  La  Salle  play- 
ing its  best  game  of  the  year  and  crush- 
ing Bradley,  92-76.  Fittingly,  it  was  Gola 
who  gave  the  Explorers  the  lead  for  good, 
at  49-47.  with  a  three  point  play.  Tom 
had  a  typically  well-balanced  game — 19 
points  and  19  rebounds.  Singley  and  Blat- 
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cher  each  had  23  points,  giving  Frank  42 
points  as  a  substitute  for  the  two  nights. 
Most  observers  felt  that  Blatcher  should 
have  been  selected  to  the  "All  Tourna- 
ment" team  alongside  Gola  and  Singley. 
For  Frank,  though,  it  really  didn't  mat- 
ter. He  and  his  dad  had  already  won  the 
big  one. 

Epilogue 

The  Explorers  came  within  15  points 
of  becoming  only  the  third  team  in  his- 
tory to  win  consecutive  NCAA  titles  in 
1954-55.  They  weTe  22-4  during  the 
regular  season  and  swept  past  West  Vir- 
ginia. Princeton,  Canisius,  and  Iowa  in 
the  NCAA  Tourney  before  losing  in  the 
championship  game  to  San  Francisco's 
Bill  Russell/KC  Jones  quintet  coached 
by  Phi!  Woolpert,  77-63.  Loeffler.  who 
had  suffered  a  near-fatal  ulcer  attack 
during  the  summer,  left  at  the  end  of  the 
season  to  become  head  coach  at  Texas 
A&M.  He  stayed  there  for  three  years 
and  later  taught  business  law  at  Mon- 
mouth College  and  Nevada-Las  Vegas. 
Today  he  is  71  years-old  and  retired  at 
Oceanport.  N.J.  Gola  went  on  to  a  bril- 
liant career  with  the  Philadelphia  War- 
riors and  New  York  Knicks  in  the  N.B.A. 
He  has  since  enjoyed  considerable  success 
in  politics  and  business. 
rT1  he  sophomores  of  that  glory  team 
wound  up  their  collegiate  careers  strug- 
gling to  a  15-10  record  under  Jim  Pollard 
but  have  generally  been  successful  since 
graduating.  Blatcher  runs  his  own  insur- 
ance agency.  Greenberg  coached  at  Phila- 
delphia's Father  Judge  High  where  he  is 
now  assistant  principal.  Maples  became 
a  science  teacher  and  tennis  coach  in 
Maywood,  111.  O'Malley  went  with  IBM 
as  a  buyer  in  Owego,  N.Y.  Singley  went 
into  insurance.  Ames  became  a  foreign 
service  officer  for  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  and  Gomez  be- 
came a  pilot  with  Mohawk  Airlines. 

And  whatever  happened  to  Phil  Wool- 
pert,  the  man  who  dissolved  the  Ex- 
plorers' dream?  He.  too,  developed  ulcers 
after  winning  another  NCAA  title  at  San 
Francisco.  Today  he  drives  a  school  bus  in 
the  tiny  town  of  Sequim.  in  Washington. 
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Philosophically,  sports  has  its  aesthetic  and  liturgical  dimensions, 
becomes  a  recapitulation  of  life,  and  controls  and  dominates  reality 

The  Case  For  College  Athletics 

By  Eugene  Fitzgerald 


Jt  would  be  difficult  to  recall  any  cul- 
ture in  the  history  of  mankind  which  did 
not  feature  some  degree  of  preoccupation 
with  sport  or  athletic  activity.  Innate,  it 
seems,  in  human  nature  is  the  desire  to 
promote  health  through  exercise  and  the 
aspiration  to  achieve  physical  excellence. 
Professor  Paul  Weiss,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished philosophers  of  the  20th  century, 
notes  that  sports  have  had  a  universal 
appeal  to  all  kinds  of  people  in  all  times 
and  in  all  places. 

There  is  a  paucity  of  literature  on  the 
philosophy  of  sport.  Neither  Plato  nor 
Aristotle  wrote  any  special  treatise  on  the 
subject,  although  in  The  Republic  the 
former  did  indicate  the  need  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  grace  of  the  body  for  those 
being  trained  to  become  the  future  rulers 
of  the  state.  Socrates  in  a  number  of  the 
Dialogues  does  make  reference  to  the 
Athenian  palestra,  which  he  apparently 
visited  frequently,  and  the  athletes  of 
those  days  who  trained  there. 

The  absence  of  literature  notwithstand- 
ing, what  are  the  plausible  reasons  for 
the  appeal  of  sports?  Can  a  case  be  made 
for  asserting  its  necessity  in  civilized  life? 
More  specifically,  can  a  rationale  be 
drawn  up  to  show  that  sports  must  play 
an  integral  role  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
of  life  at  our  colleges  and  universities? 

The  phenomenon  of  sport  can  be 
viewed  from  three  kinds  of  aspection:  a) 
it  becomes  a  recapitulation  of  life  in  the 
analogues  peculiar  to  athletic  contests;  b) 
it  controls  reality,  dominates  it  and  bends 
it  to  our  will  by  the  way  it  deals  with 
time  and  space;  and  c)  sports  contains 
its  own  immanent  aesthetic  (which  very 
often  is  not  appreciated  by  either  con- 
testants or  spectators).  Sport,  in  fact,  is 
a  form  of  art: 

"Two  men  looked  out  through  prison 
bars; 

One  saw  mud,  the  other  stars." 

An  athletic  contest  viewed  minimally 
as  something  completely  divorced  from 
the  myriad  activities  of  everyday  life 
where  the  only  concern  is  with  the  scor- 
ing of  points  limits  our  consciousness  of 
the  total  spectacle  to  what  may  be  im- 
portanl  but  not  necessarily  comprehensive. 


Sport  demands  competition  as  well  as 
cooperation.  But  so  does  every  business 
enterprise,  every  war  engaged  in  by  na- 
tions, every  challenge  posed  by  the  life 
of  learning,  etc.  What  is  being  said  here, 
at  the  risk  of  circumlocution,  is  that  the 
strategy  and  techniques  employed  in  sport 
as  well  as  the  aim  to  excel  and  triumph 
simulate  in  its  own  contained  way  the 
principles  found  in  the  rest  of  civilized 
life. 

Consider  the  analogy  between  sport 
and  its  athletes  with  that  of  war  and  its 
warriors.  In  both  there  is  a  "plan  of 
battle"  necessary  to  execute  the  functions 
leading  to  success.  But  this  analogy  \s 
further  interrelated  and  correlated  with 
other  considerations  (analogies)  that  may 
be  economic,  religious,  legal  and  scien- 
tific. The  "economic"  aspect  of  sport  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  maximum  results 
often  achieved  with  the  minimum  expend- 
iture of  skill — time  and  space  being 
limiting  factors  affecting  the  resources 
(players). 

^V  community  requires  laws  to  govern 
the  activities  of  its  citizens.  So  also  does 
a  game  require  rules,  rules  that  must  be 
obeyed  and  enforced  if  the  contest  is  to 
be  manageable.  If  the  athlete  hopes  to  be 
successful,  he  must  be  knowledgeable 
about  the  nature  of  the  contest  and  how 
that  knowledge  is  related  to  his  sense  of 
coordination.  Athletic  activity  in  its  more 
sophisticated  sense,  then,  involves  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  learning  process.  The 
athlete  is  not  merely  a  body  performing 
but  a  body-mind  entity  which  happens, 
incidentally,  to  be  playing  this  game  at 
this  time. 

It  is  interesting,  and  not  merely  coin- 
cidental, that  the  forward  pass  in  foot- 
ball became  an  integral  part  of  the  game 
— and  changed  football — at  around  the 
same  time  that  the  airplane  revolutionized 
the  strategy  of  warfare.  A  bit  later  we 
witnessed  the  abandonment  of  the  more 
primitive  "trench  warfare"  between  in- 
terior lines  ("Pop"  Warner  and  the  single 
wing — "three  yards  and  a  cloud  of  dust") 
for  the  more  open  and  variegated  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alignments  symbolized 
by  the  "T"  formation  and  its  derivatives. 


Sports  has  its  liturgical  dimensions  as 
well.  Ernest  Hemingway  saw  in  the  bull- 
fight many  of  the  rituals  comparable  tc 
religious  services  with  its  entrance  anti- 
phons,  costumes-vestments,  the  participa- 
tion of  the  faithful  (afficionados),  th£ 
high  point  of  celebration  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  bull,  and  the  subsequent  re 
flections  on  the  cosmic  nuances  of  th< 
drama.  Tom  Gill,  the  writer,  and  other: 
have  commented  in  like  fashion, 
^^yithout  straining  the  point,  I  believi 
it  is  arguable  that  sports  contests  (apar 
from  bullfighting)  are  felt  to  be  more  re- 
plete with  the  recognition  of  the  need  fo 
ceremonies,  pageantry  and  the  observ' 
ance  of  certain  rubrics  peculiar  to  thi 
game.  Divorce  these  things  from  spor' 
and  the  athletic  contest  appears  to  be  dij 
vested  of  much  of  its  color  and  drama. 

In  a  rather  unique  fashion  sports  cau 
be  said  to  control  reality  and  bend  it  I 
its  will.  It  contains  time  and  space,  celel 
brates   it  and  very  often  idealizes  it.  I!; 
sport  is  a  legitimate  form  of  recreatior 
it  seems  only  proper  to  mean  that  we  "rel 
create"    (as    contestants    or    spectators 
another    assessment    of    reality    and    it  | 
satisfaction  by  the  exploits,  if  not  heroic: 
of  those   involved.   Players  wear  apprcl 
priate    costumes.    They    use    equipmer  | 
which  demands  to  be  controlled  and  use! 
as  instruments  which  are  so  many  exter  I 
sions   of   the    physical    body,    tying    th;  I 
body   into   a   large   perspective.    Perhap  I 
Marshall  McLuhan  is  more  correct  tha 
some  of  his  critics  are  prepared  to  adm  I 
when  he  says  that  the  evolution  of  ma 
can  best  be  understood  as  the  many  wa;M 
in  which  we  through  our  instruments  ar  | 
technology  become  more  totally  involve 
with  the  "global  village." 

Through  equipment,  athletes  modi 
the  tyranny  that  time  and  space  (plaa 
imposes  on  them.  They  do  more  thi. 
they  would  otherwise  be  capable  of  d> 
ing  without  this  equipment.  But,  equal 
important,  they  make  a  ball,  stick,  glov 
pole  and  bat  more  than  mere  equipme 
because  of  (heir  skill  and  talent.  Evider 
ly,  artists  do  this  with  their  mediut 
transforming  that  medium.  Time  ai 
place  are  then  "this  time  and  this  plac 
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which  is  to  be  remembered,  reflected 
iipon  and  savored.  It  was  here  and  then 
that  a  mile  was  run  under  four  minutes, 

that  16  points  was  scored  in  a  few  min- 
ites.  that  an  athlete  vaulted  over  17  feet, 
ind  so  on. 

Earlier  is  was  maintained  that  there  is 
n  immanent  "aesthetic"  in   sport.   This 

f"  an  be  better  appreciated  if  one  is  able 
o  discern  the  difference  between  "what" 
is  done  by  an  athlete  and  "how"  he  or 
she  does  what  is  done.  Athletic  activity 
is  or  ought  not  to  be  frantic,  random  phys- 
ical movement — but  rather  controlled, 
measured  and  disciplined  activity  which 
depends  greatly  on  the  grace  and  coor- 
dination of  the  performer. 

If.  as  John  Dewey  states  in  his  work 
Art  As  Experience,  art  is  coextensive 
with  life  and  not  radically  discontinuous, 
ihen  I  believe  the  derived  corollary  can 
be  stated:  sport  well  executed  is  expres- 
sion of  art  and  deserving  of  all  the  re- 
spectability with  which  we  associate  the 
traditional  fine  art  forms.  But,  obviously, 
we  must  be  discriminating  here.  There  is 
*reat  art,  average  art  and  inferior  art. 
The  criterion  we  use  in  making  these 
value  judgments  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors:  originality,  creativeness  and  imag- 
ination, to  mention  but  a  few. 
Qport,  too,  as  played  can  be  artistic  and 
jvoke  considerable  aesthetic  satisfaction 
depending  on  how  it  reflects  the  essen- 
tial identifiable  features  of  such  genre  as 
poetry,  music,  drama,  the  dance,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  Most  athletic  con- 
tests have  their  own  rhythm,  flow  and 
cadences.  Their  absence  results  in  shoddy 
play,  disorganization — and  is  recognized 
when  it  does  not  exist  by  coaches,  players 
and  spectators. 

Sport  manifests  and  articulates  its  own 
kind  of  music,  sometimes  like  a  sym- 
phony with  its  different  movements  and 
at  other  times  like  a  recital  (which  may 
involve  either  a  soloist  or  an  ensemble). 
Yet  what  is  quite  unique  about  the  music 
of  sport  is  the  major  role  played  by  per- 
cussion. Sounds  that  may  be  either  har- 
monious or  cacophonous  are  made  by 
bats,  clubs,  shoes,  racquets  striking  some 
object  very  often  resisting  some  change. 


Compare  this  with  the  beating  of  a  drum, 
the  clang  of  symbols,  the  tympany  of  a 
xylophone,  the  plucking  of  a  piano  key- 
board. In  competitive  sports,  who  has  not 
been  aware  of  the  blend,  intensity  and 
measured  rhythm  of  a  basketball  being 
dribbled  (slow,  fast,  staccatic),  of  foot- 
ball players  being  blocked  and  tackled 
and  the  accompanying  voices  of  the 
players  and  fans,  or  the  characteristic 
melody  of  an  excellent  volley  in  tennis. 
This  percussive  character  of  sports  is 
true  about  most  all  other  games  where 
there  is  striking,  sounds  and  a  pattern. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  "dramatic"  element  of  sport  because 
I  believe  it  is  quite  self  evident.  Rather. 
I  feel  that  we  can  further  concentrate  on 
sport  as  an  art  because  of  its  analogous 
(and  analogies  are  real)  association  with 
the  dance  and  sculpture. 
Jimmy  Cannon,  the  late  New  York 
sports^  writer,  once  called  baseball 
"American  ballet."  No  doubt  he  had  in 
mind  the  choreographed  movements  in- 
volved in  bending,  throwing,  leaping, 
sliding  and  twisting  which  we  find  or- 
chestrated in  many  exciting  plays.  If  these 
actions  are  performed  adroitly  and  with 
grace,  it  is  more  often  than  not  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

The  same  claim  can  be  made  for  bas- 
ketball, football,  soccer,  track  and  hock- 
ey. It  can  be  demonstrated,  for  example, 
that  basketball  employs  in  the  movements 
of  its  players  all  of  the  five  major  steps 
of  the  ballet.  The  tour  jete  and  the  pas  de 
deux  can  be  seen  to  have  its  counterparts 
in  "the  layup"  and  the  "one  on  one",  to 
cite  just  two  of  the  movements.  Again, 
several  years  ago,  T.V.  pro  football  fans 
were  both  amused  and  enlightened  when 
CBS  television  showed  films  of  dramatic 
plays  in  choreographic  fashion  with  musi- 
cal accompaniment  featuring  players 
jumping,  tumbling,  spinning  as  though  in 
a  dance  sequence. 

It  might  appear  ludicrous  to  assert  that 
sports  incorporates  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  sculpture.  Sculpture  involves  a 
three-dimensional  representation  of  a  fig- 
ure or  thing  arrested  in  its  own  aesthetic 
space.  But  rt  also  evokes  the  experience 


of  arrested  time.  In  Athletic  competition, 
who  has  not  marveled  at  the  grace  and 
elegant  symmetry  of  a  body  caught,  if 
only  for  a  fleeting  moment,  as  though 
suspended  and  arrested  in  this  place  at 
this  time.  Rather  clear  examples  that 
come  to  mind  involve  the  pole  vaulter 
hung  suspended  at  the  top  of  the  bar 
and  hurdlers  clearing  the  barriers  in  a 
fashion  that  suggests  a  sculptural  dimen- 
sion in  the  pause,  however  brief,  that 
precedes  the  completing  of  the  move- 
ment. Sculling  reflects,  also,  the  kinetil 
sculpture  of  bodies  in  motion  and  at  the 
same  time  arrested  in  their  symmetry. 

The  foregoing  is  intended  to  point  out 
that  athletics  (varsity  or  intramural) 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  frivolous  diver- 
sion on  our  college  campuses,  but  that  its 
role  is  necessary  and  must  be  appreciated  if 
the  total  person  is  to  be  educated.  Still,  we 
would  be  something  less  than  candid  if 
we  ignored  the  criticism  (some  of  it 
valid)  coming  from  vocal  quarters  about 
the  justification  of  varsity  athletics. 

£nese  are  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
major  objections: 

— Overemphasis  on  athletics  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  academic. 
— Athletes  cannot  find  time  to  achieve 

both  academically  and  athletically. 
— Athletics  contributes  to  the  "Jock" 

mentality. 
— The  cost  factor  is  prohibitive. 
— Athletics    creates    an    "elitist    syn- 
drome". 
— Generally,  athletes  are  not  good  stu- 
dents and  do  not  contribute  to  the 
academic  image  of  the  college; 
— Athletes    are    exploited    by     many 
schools  who  seem  only  interested  in 
the  person's  physical  skills. 

Overemphasis.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  true 
at  a  number  of  schools,  but  eventually 
it  proves  to  be  self  defeating  because  of 
the  danger  of  lowering  standards  and 
jeopardizing  accreditation.  The  "sins"  of 
a  few  institutions  should  not  reflect  ad- 
versely on  the  majority  of  a  more  en- 
lightened Academe.  Ethical  recruiting 
procedures  can  do  much  to  avoid  the 
stiema  that  such  and  such  an  institution 
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CASE  FOR  ATHLETICS  (continued) 


is  a  "football   factory"  or  a  "basketball 
school." 

Ijivision  of  time  factor.  While  it  is  true 
that  participation  in  varsity  athletics  re- 
quires that  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
be  spent  in  practice,  traveling  and  the 
playing  in  games,  enough  student  athletes 
with  average  credentials  in  the  past  have 
been  able  to  divide  their  time  produc- 
tively. But  non-athletes  who  combine 
studies  and  employment  also  encounter 
this  problem.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
those  who  consider  themselves  athletes 
first  and  students  last  will  lack  the  moti- 
vation to  appreciate  the  value  of  learning 
and  may  even  think  of  studies  and  attend- 
ance at  class  with  the  attitude  of  caprice. 
To  overcome  this,  it  would  seem  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  such  athletes  be 
assigned  a  counsellor  or  guidance  official 
to  oversee  their  academic  progress  or  lack 
of  it.  Perhaps  many  such  people  should 
not  have  matriculated  in  the  first  place. 

The  "jock"  mentality.  Like  many  other 
expressions  in  the  past  whose  coinage 
has  become  a  stock  in  trade,  the  reference 
to  someone  as  possessing  a  "jock"  men- 
tality can  mean  many  things  to  many 
people.  To  those  of  the  genteel  tradition 
who  regard  athletics  as  vulgar  and  a  con- 
cession to  the  animal  instinct,  it  repre- 
sents a  clash  between  what  some  believe 
to  be  "higher  values"  as  opposed  to 
"lower  values."  Such  people  operate  in 
terms  of  disjunctions  and/or  dichotomies. 
The  only  response  to  this  view  is  that 
life  is  much  more  than  they  conceive  it 
to  be  and  their  position  might  reflect 
more  intolerance  than  superiority  of 
value. 

But  athletics  considered  in  the  wav  in 


which  we  have  viewed  it  in  the  earlier 
section  of  this  article  certainly  need  not 
contribute  to  the  cultivation  of  a  "jock" 
mentality.  Indeed,  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  are  athletes  who  dismiss  or  mini- 
mize the  larger  meaning  of  education. 
Whether  this  is  as  widespread  as  many  of 
the  antagonists  contend,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  however,  that  the  extension  of  the 
use  of  the  term  is  much  greater  than  its 
reality. 

The  cost  factor  of  college  athletics.  If 
statistics  are  accurate,  it  is  very  true 
that  many  schools  operate  their  athletic 
programs  at  a  deficit.  Again,  many  in- 
stitutions with  visions  of  glory  have  been 
unrealistic  about  the  degree,  kind  and  , 
extent  of  varsity  competition  and  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for  it.  Pri- 
vate independent  and  religious  schools, 
because  of  lack  of  finances  and  drop  in 
enrollment,  have  had  to  cut  back  drasti- 1 
cally  in  the  area  of  intercollegiate  com- 
petition. Football  is  a  prime  example. 
Many  smaller  and  lesser  endowed  col-  i 
leges  and  universities  found  it  necessary 
to  drop  it  as  a  major  sport.  Today,  prob- 
ably  no  more  than  ten  Catholic  institu- 
tions field  a  varsity  football  team. 
Financially,  it  simply  is  not  feasible. 

j£  et  the  cost  factor  has  been  shown  to 
be  manageable  when  a  school  has  dis- 
played more  modest  aspirations  for  its 
varsity  athletic  program.  Sports  requiring 
less  expensive  playing  areas,  equipment 
and  coaching  salaries  can  compete  in  and 
altogether  respectable  fashion  when  the 
allocation  of  funds  can  be  determined  not 
to  compromise  other  departments  and 
areas  of  student  life.  The  ideal,  of  course. 
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vould  be  served  where  it  can  be  shown 
hat  a  sport  is  self  supporting,  or,  at  least, 
vhere  this  is  not  possible  for  a  school  to 
neasure  the  worth  of  athletic  competition 
nd  its  benefits  (prestige?)  against  its 
osts  in  the  context  of  the  total  college 
budget.  Not  to  be  forgotten,  either,  is  the 
act  that  facilities  and  equipment  of  many 
ports  can  be  used  to  benefit  those  desir- 
ng  to  participate  in  intramural  sports.  At 
.a  Salle,  our  intramural  program  is  quite 
xtensive  and  available  for  both  men  and 
i  omen. 

The  "Elitist  Syndrome."  Critics  of  col- 
ige  athletics  often  maintain  that  athletes 
iew  themselves  as  a  group  different  from 
he  general  student  body.  They  gather  to- 
;ether  and  circulate  in  their  own  orbit, 
xpecting  in  many  instances  to  be  treated 
s  a  superior  group  and  to  be  extended 
rivileges  not  given  to  the  "average  Joe." 
T^his  can  occur  on  a  small  scale,  but  it 
*ould  reflect  more  on  the  cultural  and 
isychological  immaturity  of  the  particular 
thlete  than  on  a  calculated  policy  encour- 
ged  by  the  administration.  There  are  the 
ndeniable  benefits  of  scholarships,  the 
raining  table,  travel,  medical  treatment 
nd  such  like.  But  these  things  are  realistic 
Vhen  one  considers  the  service  which  the 
thlete  renders  to  his  school.  Understand- 
ble.  too.  is  the  extension  of  excuses — at 
ppropriate  times  —  for  absence  from 
lasses  when  distance  and  playing  sites 
nake  it  impossible  for  the  athlete  to  meet 
lis  everyday  classroom  obligations. 

What  makes  it  difficult  for  the  student 
thlete,  more  than  other  non-athletes,  is 
he  knowledge  that  studies  have  to  be 
aught  up.  I  see  no  reason  why  faculty 
nembers  should  not  attempt  to  assist  the 


athlete  in  tutoring  when  circumstances 
have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  in 
class.  But  are  they  to  be  regarded  as  an 
elite  group  because  of  these  factors?  I 
think  not. 

Generally,  athletes  are  not  good  stu- 
dents. Many  athletes,  as  the  NCAA 
declares  through  the  news  media,  are 
superior  to  the  average  college  student. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  the 
contrary  is  not  also  true:  many  athletes 
barely  meet  the  former  NCAA  require- 
ments of  a  1.6  index.  On  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve it  could  be  statistically  documented 
that  athletes  compare  favorably  with  the 
average  college  student,  maintaining  an 
index  somewhere  between  2.0  and  2.4. 

At  La  Salle,  our  athletes  have  tradition- 
ally been  expected  to  perform  at  a  level 
that  exceeds  the  NCAA  minimal  require- 
ments. Our  programs  in  the  sciences,  arts 
and  business  are  at  least  as  challenging  as 
those  of  other  institutions  comparable  to 
ours. 

^^oreover.  La  Salle  does  not  have  a 
Physical  Education  major,  very  often  a 
program  at  a  number  of  institutions  where 
athletes  are  "slotted".  This  comment  is  not 
intended  to  demean  Physical  Education 
Departments  which  certainly  have  their 
own  justification.  But  educators  for  years 
have  known  that  athletes  who  would  not 
succeed  in  other  major  programs  of  study 
could  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
standards  set  by  Phys  Ed  departments. 
Why  this  has  been  true  for  a  long  time  in 
the  history  of  American  higher  education, 
I  cannot  truthfully  say.  It  would  be  arro- 
gant, however,  to  deny  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  studies  which  would  equip  athletes 
to  become  future  teachers  of  physical  edu- 


cation in  the  nation's  schools.  Readers  may 
draw  other  conclusions  if  they  wish. 

Athletes  are  exploited  by  many  colleges. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  authenticity  of 
charges  made  by  athletes  in  books 
and  articles  and  interviews,  this  criticism 
may  be  true  of  some  schools  at  some 
periods  of  their  history,  or  may  even  be 
true  about  a  few  schools  generally.  It 
would  be  naive  not  to  acknowledge  that 
some  institutions  regard  athletes  primarily 
as  "bodies"  who  are  capable  of  displaving 
certain  physical  excellence  in  the  skills 
they  possess.  The  immorality  of  such  in- 
stances is  patently  clear,  although  the 
charges  would  be  denied  by  the  offending 
schools  and  the  contention  would  be  very 
difficult  to  prove  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
(_)nce  a  student  is  given  an  athletic 
scholarship  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
that  he  will  perform  according  to  the 
fondest  expectations  of  his  coaches.  He 
or  she  may  not  "make  the  team."  The 
person  can  become  injured.  But  the 
scholarship  hasbeen  granted  and  the  only 
ethical  thing  would  be  to  permit  the 
student  to  continue  his  education,  if  he 
maintains  standards,  and  secure  his  or 
her  degree. 

College  athletics  does  contribute  to  the 
total  profile  of  what  an  academic  institu- 
tion should  be.  Criticisms  there  will  al- 
ways be.  But  the  benefits  far  outweigh  the 
doubtful  substance  of  detraction. 


Eugene    J.    Fitzgerald.    '51,    is   associate 
professor  of  philosophy  at  the  college. 
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From  a  spectator  standpoint  college  athletics  just 
don't  seem  that  important  these  days.  Or  do  they? 


DON'T  THEY  BLOCK  TRAFFIC 
ON  OLNEY  AVENUE  ANYMORE? 


By  BRUCE  BEANS 


Sports 
Forum 

The  basketball  fans  on 
campus  must  have  some  com- 
ments, questions,  or  reactions 
to  the  play  of  the  team  so  far 
this  season. 

Next  week  we  will  have  an 
open  forum  on  the  b-ball 
team. 

Bring  all  letters,  comments. 
or  questions  (any  length,  no 
need  to  be  typed)  to  the  Col- 
legian Office  in  the  basement 
of  McShain  Hall  (Library  Side) 
or  address  to  "COLLEGIAN" 
and  put  them  in  campus 


"Gone  is  the  romance  that  was  so  divine" — Irving  Berlin,  1924 
It  came  at  the  height  of  the  basketball  season,  the  day  of 
the  La  Salle-Notre  Dame  game  at  the  Palestra.  That  Wednes- 
day's issue  of  the  Collegian  had  a  prominently  displayed  box 
on  the  third  page  of  the  sports  section  which  asked  for  "com- 
ments, questions,  or  reactions"  concerning  the  basketball  team. 
Nobody  had  any. 

A  week  later  an  enraged  dorm  resident  stormed  down  to 
the  Collegian  office  with  a  poster  that  had  the  current  intra- 
mural dormitory  basketball  standings:  the  student  had  ripped 
it  down  from  the  residence  halls'  North  Complex  gate.  He 
hurled  the  poster  at  an  editor,  claiming  that  the  Collegian 
had  done  irreparable  damage  to  his  team.  A  typographical 
error  in  the  newspaper  had  given  his  2-2  team  credit  for  one 
win  and  three  losses  instead. 


The  two  isolated  incidents  underline  an  apparent  shift  of 
emphasis  that  athletics  at  La  Salle  are  currently  undergoing. 
Only  307  students  saw  fit  to  purchase  season  tickets  this  past 
year,  a  considerable  drop  from  last  year's  previously  all- 
time  low  figure  of  approximately  600.  Poor  attendance  at 
the  four  Madison  Square  Garden  dates  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  failure  of  Paul  Westhead's  1  S-l  0  team  to  obtain  an  NTT  bid. 

Meanwhile  Hayman  Hall's  attendance  figures  for  the  1972- 
73  academic  year  soared  over  105,000.  Although  figures  are 
off  slightly  this  year,  building  director  Joe  O'Donnell  attrib- 
utes the  decrease  to  a  drop  in  sightseers  rather  than  to  a 
slip  in  actual  users  of  the  facility. 

Although  Athletic  Director  Jack  Conboy  passes  off  the 
ticket  decline  as  a  momentary  situation — "All  we  have  to  do 
is  win  and  they'll  come  out  of  the  woods."  there  is  growing 
evidence  on  campus  that  the  days  of  the  rabid  fan  are  over. 
John  Tighe.  a  junior  who  first  attended  La  Salle  during  the 
67-68  and  68-69  academic  years  before  serving  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  graphically  recalled  the  yesteryears  of  American  Grafitti: 

"The   Palestra  was  the   place  to   go.   Everything  centered 
around  it.  People  would  get  P-O'd  off.  stamp  their  feet,  and 
throw  things — there  was  a  lot  of  bottle  throwing  then.  If  La  I 
Salle   was   really    behind   nobody    could   get  off  a  foul  shot.  I 
People  were  going  nuts.  .  ." 

^^  his  year  the  infamous  rollout  banners,  probably  more  (I 
indicative  than  anything  else  of  the  chaotic  pandemonium  Jl 
that  seemed  to  grip  the  West  Philadelphia  cavern,  almost  | 
didn't  appear. 

"Nobody  was  going  to  make  them  up  this  year  so  myself 
and  some  kids  who'd  been  going  to  the  games  thought  it  was 
somebody's  responsibility,"  senior  education  major  Don  Caso- 
laro  explained.  Casolaro  and  10  others  did  what  formerly 
had  been  a  spontaneous  activity. 

"Ma\be  it's  just  an  impression,  but  students  seem  more 
sophisticated,  more  mature,  and  less  apt  to  be  very  emotionally 
involved  in  athletics  today  than  10  years  ago,"  Dr.  Joseph 
Mooney,  economics  professor  and  chairman  of  the  Athletic 
Committee  that  advises  Conboy.  feels. 

"A   friend  of  mine.  Jack  Schuster,  who  eraduated  in  the 
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mid-Sixties  asked  me  'Do  you  guys  still  hold  up  traffic  at  20th 
and  Olney  before  the  St.  Joe's  game  and  yell  THE  HAWK  IS 
DEAD'.1''  Collegian  sports  editor  Fran  Blinebury  recalled. 
"I  didn't  want  to  laugh  so  I  just  told  him  'No.  we  didn't  do 
that  this  year.'" 

"Maybe  it's  just  a  phase,  but  people  aren't  sports-minded 
jock  fans  like  they  used  to  be,"  Bill  Terry.  Blinebury's  prede- 
cessor, mused.  "Maybe  the  guys  who  follow  sports  who  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  grade-wise  aren't  getting  in  and 
girls  are  instead." 

The  slack  in  Palestra  attendance  doesn't  necessarily  indicate 
a  distaste  for  sports,  however.  Mark  Speaker,  current  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government  Association  (the  governing 
student  body — SGAi.  noted  that  "For  me  I  find  the  chance 
to  play  intramurals  more  important  than  the  varsity  program. 
I  like  when  we  (the  varsity  basketball  team)  win  or  do  well 
but  I  don't  think  it's  part  of  my  life." 

JTran  Day.  a  freshman  intramural  athlete,  went  to  three 
Palestra  outings.  He  didn't  go  to  more  because  "It  takes  up 
the  whole  night.  You  can  do  work  before  and  after  the  game 
and  you  can  walk  away  from  the  game  when  you  watch  it  on 
TV  If  I  want  to  do  something  else  on  the  weekend  like  go 
to  a  movie  I  just  have  to  work  and  be  satisfied  w  ith  watching 
it  on  TV." 

Then  there  is  a  growing  group  of  students  who  have  never 
taken  the  six-mile  trip  to  the  Palestra.  "I  just  never  got 
around  to  it."  Gary  Smoller.  a  senior  physics  major  who  al- 
most lives  in  the  computer  center,  explained.  "It  really  doesn't 
indicate  a  lack  of  interest  in  basketball.  I  like  sports  and  play 
occasionally  but  if  it  came  to  going  to  a  game  or  work,  I'd 
probably  work — at  least  that's  how  it's  been." 

Women  also  fit  into  the  basic  pattern.  "The  basketball  team 
doesn't  matter  to  me  and  my  friends  aren't  interested."  Sally- 
anne  Harper,  sophomore  captain  of  the  field  hockey  team 
said.  "I  watch  them  on  TV  and  like  them  to  win,  but  I  hardly 
ao  down  to  the  Palestra." 


"Very  few  girls  I  know  have  ever  gone  to  a  game."  Debbie 
Wissman.  a  junior  math  major  who  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Women's  Athletic  Advisory  Committee 
i  WAAC  i .  a  group  which  works  closely  with  the  athletic  de- 
partment to  formulate  women's  policy,  remarked.  "A  lot  I 
know  are  here  just  for  education.  You're  also  here  to  meet 
people  and  participate.  The  talk  I  hear  they  just  go  home, 
work,  and  study." 

The  erosion  of  interest  in  varsity  basketball  has  even  infil- 
trated the  ranks  of  varsity  athletes.  Hank  Washburn,  while  not 
your  typical  athlete  (the  junior,  a  guitar-playing  diver,  left 
school  for  a  year  and  a  half),  admits  that  he  has  "never 
really  been  involved  in  any  other  sports  and  I've  never  seen 
a  varsity  basketball  game.  Perhaps  it's  lack  of  interest,  but 
it's  also  that  the  group  of  people  I  hang  around  with  aren't 
into  it.  I  do  watch  them  on  TV  and  I'm  happy  when  they  do 
well  but  .  .  ." 

While  many  students  are  "happy  when  they  do  well."  due  to 
school  work,  parttime  jobs,  and  sundry  other  activities  (not 
to  mention  almost  blanket  television  coverage),  that  happiness 
hasn't  been  translated  into  measurable  fan  support,  i.e..  ticket 
sales  and  vocal  encouragement. 

(_)n  the  other  hand  Hayman  Hall  has  become  a  mecca  for 
students,  particularly  the  residents.  Although  she  cringes  at 
the  domestic  overtones  of  her  metaphor,  Mary  Ann  Gwiaz- 
dowski,  one  of  the  student  members  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, correctly  remarks  that.  "I  don't  know  how  we  got 
along  without  Hayman  Hall:  it's  like  getting  a  dishwasher, 
you  just  don't  know  what  you  did  about  the  dishes  before 
you  got  it." 

In  the  face  of  the  current  money  crunch,  Conboy  is  com- 
mitted to  buoying  both  ends  of  the  program — intercollegiate 
and  the  intramural  recreational.  La  Salle's  athletic  budget 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1973  amounted  to  S282.140 — 
2.38  per  cent  of  total  college  expenditures.  For  a  decade, 
from  1962  to  1971,  the  athletic  expenses  held  steady  at  1.92 


Unlike  the  fifties  and  sixties,  loyalty  books,  pep 
passe'  on  many  college  campuses  these  days. 


La  Salle  Spring.  1974 
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per  cent  of  the  college  budget.  Rising  costs  and  the  added 
upkeep  of  Hayman  Hall  are  responsible  for  the  percentage  rise. 
Likewise,  however,  1 973's  athletic  revenue  shot  up  from 
1972s  $71,000  to  $92,000,  largely  due  to  increased  ticket 
guarantees  and  tournament  proceeds. 

Nonetheless  some  feel  that  the  price  tag  for  intercollegiate 
sports  is  too  high.  Kristine  Long,  a  junior  who  helped  organize 
WAAC.  says  "There's  certainly  a  tendency  to  give  too  much 
money  to  intercollegiate  sports;  that's  the  way  it  is  at  most 
schools.  I'd  like  to  see  it  concentrated  at  the  bottom  with 
intramurals." 

For  the  most  part,  however,  sentiment  at  La  Salle  indicates 
that  the  athletic  budget  money  is  well  spent.  In  fact,  an  eight- 
member  Committee  on  Athletics  concluded  in  a  report  which 
College  Council  accepted  in  the  summer  of  1972  that  "with 
the  rather  full  financial  details  provided  to  this  committee, 
the  budget  seemed  quite  reasonable — even  minimal  con- 
sidering the  quality  and  acceptance  of  the  program  thus 
financed." 

"We  have  a  sizable  problem  with  economics,"  Conboy  con- 
cedes, "but  if  things  don't  get  any  tighter  than  now,  I  have 
no  complaints.  Sure  I'd  like  more  money;  there's  a  problem 
of  fantastic  cost  increases  in  services  and  travel.  It  makes  it 
tough  to  keep  the  program  going." 

There  is  currently  no  movement  afoot,  however,  to  blindly 
chop  a  huge  chunk  out  of  Conboy 's  budget  to  alleviate  the 
college's  financial  ills.  "So  far  I  think  the  athletic  program  as 
well  as  every  other  department  has  felt  some  pressure  in 
recent  years  and  if  the  crunch  continues  it  would  feel  it  pro- 
portionately," President  Daniel  Burke  indicated. 

Both  Brother  Burke  and  Vice-President  of  Student  Affairs 
Dr.  Thomas  McCarthy  concur  with  Conboy  that  "a  college 
needs  a  broad-based  program  to  properly  serve  the  students, 
for  those  who  can  play  at  a  reasonably  high  skill  level,  a 
reasonable  skill  level,  and  those  who  just  want  to  knock 
around.  Between  intramural  and  intercollegiate  athletics  we 
offer  enough  to  satisfy  just  about  anybody's  wants." 

Viewed  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  recruitment  and 
development,  the  athletic  program  is  indispensable.  "Aca- 
demically schools  are  very  comparable  today  but  students 
want  more  than  that,"  McCarthy  opined.  "A  school  that 
doesn't  offer  good  recreational  and  social  outlets  isn't  going 
to  attract  and  hold  students.  To  me  there's  no  choice,  if  you 
want  to  call  yourself  a  college  in  the  fullest  sense." 

Brother  Andrew  Bartley,  director  of  admissions,  would 
agree.  "Any  activity  that  gets  the  La  Salle  name  out  to  the 
public  in  a  quality  context  is  worthwhile,"  he  says.  "For 
right  or  wrong  people  feel  that  if  you  run  one  type  of  pro- 
gram right  that  can  be  correlated  to  the  overall  program. 
Far  more  column  inches  are  devoted  to  sports  than  to  Fulbright 
scholarship  winners.  I'm  not  saying  that  one  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  other  but  the  focus  on  sports  is  very  effective 
as  a  public  relations  medium." 

Although  Brother  Bartley  estimates  that  "less  than  five  per 
cent"  of  La  Salle's  applicants  cite  successful  sports  teams  as 
the  main  reason  for  matriculating,  he  notes  that,  "the  area  of 
spectator  sports  is  an  important  factor. 

"In  one  or  two  instances  after  particularly  poor,  bottom  of 
the  Big  Five  years,  in  certain  areas  in  the  western  suburbs 
where  people  have  to  pass  St.  Joe's  and  Villanova  to  get  to 
La  Salle  applications  have  dropped." 

Hayman  Hall  is  not  without  it's  recruiting  charms  either. 
"Students  who  visit  the  campus  cite  it  as  a  real  plus  factor," 
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Brother  Bartley  reports.  "They're  highly  impressed.  It's  not 
just  helpful  as  a  varsity  lure  but  also  for  general  students. 
The  average  kid  sees  it  and  knows  much  of  the  time  is  alloted 
for  general  student  use." 

Jim  Anthony,  the  ex-SGA  president,  recalls  that  "I  came 
here  because  we  were  building  a  swimming  pool." 

While  sports  do  not  have  a  measurable  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment fund.  Director  of  Development  Br.  Patrick  Ellis 
feels  that  the  success  of  the  intercollegiate  teams  has  an 
indirect  bearing  on  his  office's  task.  "I  can't  attach  any  real 
money  significance  to  sports;  I've  never  seen  sports  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  development,"  he  points  out.  "The  only 
things  that  have  affected  us  adversely  were  the  sit-ins." 

"What  I  think  is  important  is  that  the  alumni  can  be  proud 
of  the  college.  They  stress  the  top  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
sports.  If  a  team  is  clearly  putting  out  100  per  cent,  that  really 
inspires  the  alumni." 

It  is  the  college's  aim  for  all  teams  to  be  competitive  at  their 
particular  level.  "Our  philosophy  is  that  we  always  want  our 
varsity  teams  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  every 
time  they  enter  a  contest.  We  don't  want  them  over-matched. 
Dr.  McCarthy  indicates. 

Translated  in  terms  of  teams,  the  college  expects  to  field  a 
basketball  team  that  can  take  the  court  against  any  team  in  the 
nation;  the  rest  of  the  teams  are  expected  to  be  capable  of 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference  (the  college  will  enter  a  splinter 
league,  the  East  Coast  Conference,  in  July)  competition. 

Accordingly  the  athletic  department  has  approximately  100 
scholarships  at  its  disposal;  all  are  not  in  use  all  the  time.  For 
instance,  due  to  finances,  the  baseball  team  was  asked  to  with- 
hold two  of  their  1 1 XA  allotments  last  year.  The  basketball 
team,  which  is  budgeted  for  24  full  grants,  filled  17  last  year, 
one  under  the  18  total  which  NCAA  regulations  will  make 
mandatory  in  1976.  These  standard  NCAA  grants  cover  tui- 
tion, room  and  board,  fees,  and  $15  per  month  laundry  money. 

The  rest  of  the  athletes'  grants  only  include  tuition  and  fees 
and  in  many  cases  are  partial  scholarships.  For  example, 
soccer  coach  Bill  Wilkinson  built  a  9-5-1  (third-place  in  MAC) 
team  last  fall  by  spreading  the  equivalent  of  12  full  grants 
amongst  19  athletes. 

What  results  is  a  program  geared  to  competitiveness  but 
one  that  leads  to  some  dissatisfaction  from  the  non-basketball 
athletes. 

"The  farthest  we've  been  south  this  winter  was  the  Spec- 
trum." 440-yard  sprinter  Gordon  Fauntleroy  grumbled. 
Realistically,  however,  finances  are  not  available  for  a  big 
push  in  other  sports. 

"They  probably  do  resent  it  a  bit  but  when  you  do  look  at 
it  basketball  is  paying  for  itself  and  everything  else  is  in  the 
red,"  senior  guard  Steve  Baruffi  pointed  out. 

"Sure  the  basketball  players  fly  everywhere  and  we  have  to 
take  buses."  breaststroke  and  individual  medley  swimmer 
Gerry  Barth  says,  "but  it  just  seems  that  the  other  athletes 
have  a  little  more  freedom.  We  decide  what  we  do  and  how 
we  should  act.  which  I  like." 

^^  he  demands  on  basketball  players  in  many  respects  are 
greater;  for  some  the  pressure  begins  even  before  they  enter 
La  Salle.  Barry  Brodzinski  scored  over  2,000  points  at  North 
Catholic  High  School,  was  the  MVP  at  the  City  All-Star 
Game — and  received  over  300  letters  from  interested  colleges. 

"It's  okay  for  coaches  to  burn  a  kid  but  if  he  decides  not 
to  go  they  don't  like  it.  As  long  as  they  get  their  scholarships 
filled,  they  don't  care  what  they  do  to  kids,"  the  freshman  says. 

Continued  page  2' 


Are  Big -Time  Intercollegiate  Athletics  in  Trouble? 

STORM  CLOUDS  OVER  THE  NATIONAL  SCENE 

BY  RICHARD  STARNES 


The  following  special  report  is  excerpted  with  permission  from 
a  series  written  for  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CA  TION  by  Richard  Starnes,  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Frank  Broyles:  "If  something  is  not  done,  the  lid's  going  to  blow  cj 


_A.miasma  0I  scandal  is  engulfing  intercollegiate  athletics 
in  the  United  States.  Campus  reformers — and  a  remarkably 
small  number  of  journalists — are  now  being  joined  by  some 
of  the  country's  most  respected  coaches  in  sounding  the  alarm. 

Joe  Paterno  of  Penn  State,  Darrell  Royal  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  Frank  Broyles  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
are  prominent  among  the  football  coaches  who  fear  that  col- 
lege sports  have  been  blighted  by  widespread  professionalism 
and  malignant  abuses  in  recruiting. 

Recruiting  violations,  Paterno  told  an  interviewer,  are 
"blatant — right  out  there  in  the  open  ...  the  worst  I've  seen 
in  my  23  years  of  coaching. 

"You  get  kids  saying  to  you:  'So-and-so  is  going  to  give  me 
this.'" 

Echoed  Frank  Broyles,  for  16  years  head  coach  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Razorbacks: 

"If  something  is  not  done,  the  lid's  going  to  blow  off. 
There's  going  to  be  a  real  explosion  in  this  conference." 

Darrell  Royal,  who  to  many  epitomizes  the  win-at-any-price 
coach  of  a  big-time  football  team,  said,  "I  used  to  think  every- 
thing I  heard  was  exaggerated,  but  we've  had  too  many  people 
come  here  that  have  told  us  what  people  have  offered  them. 

"You're  out  there  trying  to  sell  yourself  and  your  school, 
and  the  guy  ain't  hearing  a  word  you're  saying.  All  he's  won- 
dering about  is  when  you're  going  to  start  talking  money." 

The  outcry  for  reform  is  by  no  means  universal  among  the 
elite  of  the  nation's  football  coaches.  Woody  Hayes,  the  legen- 
dary football  coach  at  Ohio  State  and  one  of  the  game's  most 
noted  monologists,  becomes  uncharacteristically  taciturn  when 
the  subject  of  recruiting  abuses  and  overemphasis  is  broached. 
He  dismisses  the  mounting  criticism  as  a  plot  to  "undermine 
athletics." 

Coaches,  of  course,  are  only  one  element  in  the  triumvirate 
that  rules  big-time  intercollegiate  athletics.  College  administra- 
tors, a  subculture  never  celebrated  for  reticence,  are  almost  en- 
tirely silent  on  the  question.  And  athletic  directors,  the  least- 
known  and  most  important  element,  often  sound  like  Jim 
Kehoe,  who  four  years  ago  was  brought  in  to  restore  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland's  shattered  football  and  basketball  fortunes. 

"You  do  anything  to  win,"  he  says  flatly.  "I  believe  com- 
pletely, totally,  and  absolutely  in  winning." 

Hidden  behind  the  gaudy  spectacle  on  America's  Saturday- 
afternoon  TV  screen,  the  world  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is 
trapped  in  a  savage  spiral  of  dizzily  rising  costs  and  badly 
tarnished  morality. 

It  is  a  world  where  a  season's  college  football  audience 
outnumbers  the  nation;  where  skyrocketing  overhead  and 
widespread  infractions  of  the  rules  against  professionalism 
have  created  an  unprecedented  economic  and  ethical  crisis. 
A  survey  last  spring  and  summer  revealed  that  intercol- 
legiate sports,  notably  football  and  basketball,  are  caught  in 
an  upward  cost  spiral  that  finds  survival  directly  linked  to 
winning — and  in  which  winning  is  possible  only  by  affronting 
the  spirit  and  often  the  letter  of  the  rules  of  amateurism. 

In  colleges  that  emphasize  bigtime  intercollegiate  athletics, 
virtually  every  player  receives  a  full  scholarship,  paying  com- 
plete room,  board  and  tuition  charges,  regardless  of  need. 
A  new  N.C.A.A.  rule  effective  Aug.  I  limits  each  college's 
football  scholarships  to  105,  basketball  to  18.  At  most  institu- 
tions, this  can  be  reckoned  as  a  $500,000  budget  item. 


A  difficult  budget  item  to  pin  down  in  many  universities  is 
recruiting.  The  most  widespread  abuses  exist  in  the  frenetic 
scurry  to  recruit  "blue  chip"  schoolboy  athletes,  the  17-  and 
1 8-year-olds  who  may  become  the  superstars  capable  of  "turn- 
ing a  program  around" — that  is,  making  a  winning  team  out  of 
a  loser. 

Recruiting  has  become  the  most  important  task  for  coaches 
and  their  staffs.  Goaded  by  the  inexorable  pressure  to  produce 
profitable  (i.e.,  winning)  teams,  and  aided  by  wildly  enthusi- 
astic alumni,  coaches  bring  almost  intolerable  pressure  to  bear 
on  talented  youngsters  to  sign  a  "letter-  of  intent"  binding 
them  to  play  for  a  particular  college.  Once  he  signs,  a  boy 
has  all  but  surrendered  the  right  to  change  his  mind;  if  he 
elects  to  switch  schools,  he  must  sit  out  his  transfer  year 
ineligible  to  play. 

(poaches,  alumni,  and  other  boosters  (not  excluding  aca- 
demic staff)  play  the  recruiting  game  with  the  same  single- 
minded  dedication  they  will  later  demand  of  the  recruits  they 
enlist,  N.C.A.A.  rules  forbidding  schools  to  offer  any  induce- 
ment beyond  scholarships  are  routinely  broken.  Autos,  apart- 
ments, credit  cards,  and  sinecure  campus  jobs  are  common 
currency  among  recruiters.  So  are  under-the-table  cash  pay- 
ments. 

An  outstanding  high-school  athlete  may  find  himself  visited 
by  more  than  100  coaches.  Every  institution  with  athletic 
pretensions  entertains  scores  of  prospects  on  its  campus  every 
year.  Many  big-time  athletic  schools  have  their  own  counter- 
parts of  Florida's  "Gator  Getters,"  an  organization  of  campus 
beauties  bent  on  persuading  highschool  stars  to  attend  their 
school.  Summer  jobs  are  promised  by  fanatical  team  boosters. 
Fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers  also  have  been  offeTed  jobs. 
One  avidly  sought  bluechip  athlete  told  how  one  coach  had 
offered  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  his  parents'  home. 

In  some  of  the  notorious  "outlaw"  schools,  violations  of 
the  rules  of  academic  eligibility  have  become  institutionalized. 
Doctored  transcripts,  altered  grades,  exams  taken  by  stand-ins 
are  some  of  the  routine  abuses  that  have  been  documented 
in  the  last  year. 

"Brain  coaches"  are  a  fixture  at  every  major  football  or 
basketball  power.  It  is  their  job  to  see  that  student-athletes 
maintain  academic  eligibility.  All  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  remarkably  easy  to  achieve.  Snap  courses 
and  complaisant  professors  share  with  the  brain  coach  the 
dubious  credit  for  maintaining  the  academic  eligibility  of 
some  singularly  ungifted  students  throughout  their  playing 
years. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  is  that  many  big-timej 
college  athletes  do  not  win  their  degrees.  This  is  a  hotly  dis- 
puted point,  and  there  are  no  reliable  statistics,  but  some  ob- 
servers claim  that  in  many  schools  emphasizing  athletics  onlyj 
about  half  of  the  varsity  players  graduate. 

"Class  work  comes  second,"  one  coach  conceded.  "Playing 
big-league  college  football  is  a  full-time  job."  The  role  of  the 
academic  leadership  of  suspect  institutions  is  not  a  gloriousj 
one.  A  casual  investigation  of  the  subject  makes  it  apparent! 
that  many  administrators  have  succumbed  willingly  to  thej 
siren  song  of  reaching  institutional  pre-eminence  by  fielding  I 
football  or  basketball  teams  that  can  beat  other  colleges. 

Millionaire  coaches  with   fanatical   followings   (often  gen-l 
erated  by  the  coaches'  own  TV  show),   multimillion-dollnl 
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stadiums  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  evermore-demanding  alumni, 
and  the  unchallenged  direct  relationship  between  solvency 
and  winning  have  proved  to  be  factors  far  too  powerful  for 
all  but  a  handful  of  academic  leaders  to  resist. 

During  the  1972-73  football  season  more  than  400  million 
Americans  witnessed  2,997  games  by  620  universities  and 
colleges.  The  games  involved  about  50,000  players,  coaches, 
and  trainers. 

Of  the  enormous  audience  for  college  football  last  season, 
some  30.8  million  watched  regular-season  games  in  person, 
while  another  million  or  so  attended  bowl  games.  The  total 
TV  audience  for  the  season  was  estimated  at  350  million. 

Although  there  is  no  central  accounting  for  college  sports, 
the  football  gate  last  year  was  estimated  at  $150-million. 
Television  contracts  for  the  broadcast  of  37  national  and 
regional  games  poured  another  SI 3.5  million  into  the  inter- 
collegiate athletic  conglomerate's  coffers.  Both  sums  are  ex- 
clusive of  bowl  games. 

Basketball  gives  away  nothing  to  football  in  the  fanaticism 
of  its  followers,  but  it  is  a  game  doomed  to  relatively  small 
live  audiences  because  it  is  played  indoors.  In  1972,  there 
were  32,318  games  played  by  1,243  colleges.  The  live  audience 
was  estimated  at  25.2  million.  There  is  no  estimate  of  the 
total  TV  audience,  but  C.B.S.  says  38  million  saw  the  N.C.A.A. 
finals  between  U.C.L.A.  and  Memphis  State  in  March  of  last 
year.  It  was  the  largest  number  ever  to  watch  any  basketball 
game,  anyplace. 

The  magnitude  of  intercollegiate  sports,  and  its  uneasy 
mating  with  television,  are  new  developments.  But  alarm  and 
disquieting  imputation  of  widespread  scandal  are  nothing  new. 
Ever  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  read  the  riot  act  to  educators 
and  demanded  that  they  clean  up  the  bloody  affray  that  foot- 
ball had  become,  one  or  another  in  an  endless  succession  of 
critics  has  pointed  the  finger  at  big-time  college  sports  and 
cried  out  that  it  was  festering  with  corruption. 

The  most  detailed  and  by  far  the  most  scholarly  study  of 
the  abuses  of  intercollegiate  athletics  was  undertaken  in  1929 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

The  Carnegie  document  said: 

"...  Our  study  of  the  recruiting  and  subsidizing  of  college 
athletes  affords  much  direct  evidence  that  college  athletics 
.  .  .  have  bred  among  athletes,  coaches,  directors  and  even  in 
some  instances  among  college  administrative  officers,  equivo- 
cation and  dishonesty.  The  impairment  of  moral  stamina  that 
such  practices  imply  is  the  darkest  blot  upon  American  college 
athletics." 

Jn  1938,  Robert  M.  Hutchins.  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  took  the  school  out  of  the  Big  Ten  with  a 
historic  blast  at  "crass  professionalism,  all  the  more  shameful 
because  it  masquerades  as  higher  education." 

'Nobody  wants,  or  dares,  to  defy  the  public,  dishearten  the 
students,  or  deprive  alma  mater  of  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni," 
he  said.  Most  emphatically  of  all.  nobody  wants  to  give  up  the 
gate  receipts.  The  trouble  with  football  is  the  money  that  is  in 
it,  and  every  code  of  amateurism  ever  written  has  failed  for 
this  reason." 

Today  there  is  much  more  money  in  football  than  Mr.  Hut- 
chins  could  have  dreamed  possible.  And  much  more  trouble. 

Title  to  the  most  expensive  athletic  program  in  the  country 
is  one  championship  that  universities  use  much  fiscal  sleight- 


of-hand  to  avoid  claiming.  But  the  University  of  Tennessee 
is  typical  enough  of  the  big,  state-supported  football  powers 
to  offer  some  startling  insights. 

In  fiscal  1974,  Tennessee  is  budgeted  to  spend  $3,166,000 
on  its  athletic  department — slightly  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  state's  15  publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities  will 
spend  together  on  their  sports  programs. 

A  study  of  the  budget  is  illuminating,  both  for  the  evidence 
it  provides  of  the  enormous  costs  involved,  and  also  because 
it  shows  just  how  close  to  financial  thin  ice  even  major  ath- 
letic powers  with  lush  TV  revenues  are  skating  these  days. 

Jennessee's  Volunteers  are  a  major  drawing  card  in  the 
border  states  and  a  perennial  powerhouse  of  the  Southeastern 
Conference.  The  team  ranked  eighth  in  national  ratings  last 
year,  grossed  an  estimated  $2.1  -million  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30,  and  is  budgeted  to  gross  $1.9-million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  (Both  figures  are  exclusive  of  TV  earnings. 
The  1973  total  includes  bowl  earnings,  the  1974  projection 
does  not.) 

Total  athletic  department  income  was  $3.3  million.  Pro- 
jected earnings  for  fiscal  1974  are  slightly  less. 

"What  these  figures  mean,"  noted  one  long-time  observer 
of  Tennessee  football,  "is  that  there  is  no  margin  for  losing. 
Every  item  of  income — gate  receipts,  TV  concessions,  bowl 
games,  and  gifts  from  wealthy  alumni — is  keyed  to  winning. 
A  losing  season  would  be  a  disaster." 

The  same  observation  can  be  made  regarding  practically 
every  one  of  the  121  schools  that  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  deems  major  football  powers. 
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BUT  Fl  RST  A  WORD  FROM  OUf?  SPONSOR ) " 


Tennessee  deserves  full  marks  for  candor  in  revealing  its 
budget  figures,  for  a  number  of  major  football  powers  polled 
in  a  nationwide  survey  were  notably  reticent  on  the  subject. 
Tennessee's  figures  are  not  outlandish,  and  can  probably  be 
cited  as  typical  of  enormous  costs  that  lead  almost  inescap- 
ably to  a  win-at-any-price  psychology  that  has  brought  inter- 
collegiate athletics  to  its  present  crisis. 

Expenses  for  football  at  Tennessee  in  1973  were  allocated 
as  follows: 

Salaries,  $250,176:  Athletic  scholarships,  $260,301;  Recruit- 
ing, $105,456;  Travel,  $59,681;  Equipment,  $62,973;  Bowl 
game  expenses,  $299,467. 

For  1974,  all  items  are  higher.  Scholarships  are  up  $45,000, 
travel  is  up  $10,000,  recruiting  is  up  $5,000  and  equipment  is 
up  $2,000. 

Moreover,  like  many  other  schools  with  big  stadiums  to 
pay  off,  Tennessee  pays  thundering  huge  debt  service.  In  1973 
the  sum  was  over  $400,000,  principally  on  the  stadium  and 
athletic  center. 

It  is  an  irony  that  costs,  rather  than  any  ethical  imperative, 
may  be  what  brings  about  reform  in  high-pressure  college 
football.  One  athletic  director  (not  at  Tennessee)  said: 

"Although  cheating  on  recruiting  and  eligibility  gets  the 
headlines,  reform  will  come  as  a  result  of  increased  costs  if 
it  comes  at  all.  There  will  be  a  major  effort  by  practically 
every  conference  to  reduce  the  tremendous  cost  of  grants-in- 
aid.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  of  wiping  out  full-ride  scholarships 
entirely,  and  replacing  them  with  grants  based  on  need." 

In  the  world  of  big-time  football,  Tennessee  has  managed 
to  field  winning  teams  while  maintaining  its  reputation  as  a 
university  that  lives  within  the  rules,  with  the  help  of  four 
"brain  coaches"  it  improved  the  academic  record  of  its  varsity 
athletes  to  the  point  that  it  has  lost  none  to  bad  grades  in  the 
past  two  years. 

"Many  athletes  do  take  five  years  to  win  their  degrees," 
noted  one  campus  authority,  "but  the  percentage  of  graduates 
is  steadily  rising." 


At  Tennessee,  so  far  as  is  known,  athletic  scholarships  are 
limited  to  N.C. A. A. -approved  level  of  full  room,  board,  and 
books  and  $15  a  month  "laundry"  money. 

"Coaches,"  the  authority  quoted  above  continued,  "do  help 
in  getting  summer  jobs  for  athletes.  No  doubt  many  jobs  are 
obtained  in  the  businesses  owned  by  alumni  or  fans.  Tennessee 
says  it  strictly  follows  N.C. A. A.  rules  of  no  more  pay  for 
work  done  than  the  nonathlete  would  receive  for  the  same  job. 

"Tennessee  has  a  small  group  of  girls,  organized  as  the 
Vol  Hostesses,  who  aid  in  recruiting.  They  do  not  date  pros- 
pects, but  do  help  with  campus  tours  or  as  receptionists  when 
player-prospects  first  arrive  at  the  athletic  dorm.  Girls  must 
have  parents'  approval,  and  it's  interesting  that  there  is  a 
waiting  list  to  belong." 

_^\o  seaching  look  at  Tennessee  football  would  be  very 
rewarding  without  the  guidance  of  Tom  Siler,  sports  editor 
of  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  a  man  who  has  performed 
the  intellectual  prodigy  of  remaining  a  fan  while  understand- 
ing the  game,  warts  and  all.  In  a  quiet  way,  Mr.  Siler  is  one 
of  the  nation's  best-informed  experts  on  the  problems  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

"The  problems  now  confronting  college  athletics  stem  from 
overemphasis,"  Mr.  Siler  said  recently.  "Way  back  when,  the 
alumni  were  led  to  believe  that  a  winning  football  team  was 
really  important.  But  now,  many  board-of-trustee  meetings 
are  set  for  football  weekends.  Trustees  and  wives  are  flown  in 
jet  charters  to  bowl  games.  All  expenses  are  paid  from  bowl 
receipts.  Athletic  departments  have  their  own  fund-raising 
operations.  Many  colleges  raise  from  $200,000  to  $400,000 
from  the  alumni,  the  same  alumni  who  will  cut  off  this  gift  if 
the  team  isn't  successful. 

"Members  of  the  state  legislature  (this  applies  only  to  state 
universities  of  course)  are  invited  to  games,  wined,  and  dined. 
The  athletic  department  takes  professors  on  football  week- 
ends. I  never  heard  of  the  chemistry  department  taking  a 
football  coach  anywhere.  Zealous  alumni  give  coaches  cars, 
either  outright  or  for  perennial  use.  These  are  but  a  few  ways 
to  show  that  the  athletic  departments,  in  the  minds  of  many 
alumni,  are  something  special,  something  apart." 

"Now  if  you  get  down  to  the  cheating  in  recruiting,  it  comes 
to  this:  It  is  my  personal  view  that  there  will  be  no  cleanup 
until  university  presidents,  athletic  directors,  and  coaches  will 
it  so. 

"Presidents  are  wary.  I  know  of  no  university  president 
(we're  talking  only  of  colleges  in  big-time  football)  who  has 
ever  publicly  stated  that  he  would  fire  the  coach  if  he  is  con- 
victed of  cheating  on  recruit — by  the  N.C.A.A.  For  instance,  I 
doubt  that  the  president  of  the  University  of  Texas  (a  random 
name,  others  would  do  as  well)  would  dare  fire  Coach  Darrell 
Royal,  even  if  he  were  so  inclined.  If  he  did,  the  alumni  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  all  those  things  about  football  would 
jump  down  his  throat. 

"So  you  see,  it's  a  real  snarl.  De-emphasize?  Tennessee 
couldn't  de-emphasize.  Who'd  pick  up  the  tab  on  the  huge 
stadium  debt?  Many  others  are  in  the  same  fix. 

"It's  interesting  to  note  that  football  mania  is  most  evident  in 
such  places  as  Knoxville;  Tuscaloosa,  Ala;  Norman,  Okla; 
Austin,  Tex:  Lincoln,  Neb;  South  Bend,  Ind;  Fayetteville, 
Ark;  Baton  Rouge,  La;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich; 
and  State  College,  Pa.  These  cities  are  not  large  enough  for 
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professional  football,  and  most  are  not  adjacent  to  pro  foot- 
ball centers — somewhat  provincial  areas  where  the  fans  think 
the  local  team  is  the  greatest,  greatest,  greatest." 

"Recruiting  has  been  complicated  by  the  emergence  of  the 
black  athlete.  Unfortunately,  the  matter  of  background  makes 
it  easier  to  corrupt  the  black  prep-school  star.  Some  white 
boys  have  a  hand  out,  to  be  sure,  but  many  cannot  be  bought 
because  they  and  their  parents  know  that  it  may  lead  to  head- 
lines, loss  of  eligibility,  etc.  And  some,  of  course,  back  off 
simply  because  it  is  wrong. 

"But  the  blacks  are  more  vulnerable.  Coaches  exploit  them. 
The  coach  knows  blacks  will  help  him  win. 

"One  Southern  coach  who  had  a  disastrous  season  last  year 
- — much  worse  than  was  forecast  for  him — reacted  by  signing 
17  blacks  for  his  freshman  class  of  1973." 

Big  football  machines  take  on  a  life  of  their  own.  Every 
ma;or  football  power  has  its  lobby  in  its  state  legislature.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  Huey  Long  and  his  wild  partisanship  toward 
L.S.U.,  big  teams,  big  coaches,  big  stadiums,  and  big  football 
weekends  have  been  an  important  ancillary  of  statehouse 
politics. 

"Tennessee."  notes  one  familiar  with  the  university,  "thinks 
its  sports  facilities,  its  winning  tradition,  bowl  trips,  and  the 
general  success  of  the  Volunteers  are  important  in  recruiting 
students." 

And.  it  might  be  added,  in  winning  appropriations. 

If  college  football  coaches  seem  to  be  spending  more  time 
counting  the  house  than  revising  their  playbooks  this  fall,  it  is 
small  wonder,  for  the  nation's  vast  intercollegiate  athletic 
conglomerate  is  entering  a  crucial  stage  in  its  efforts  to  stave 
off  bankruptcy. 

Jn  the  past  ten  years,  the  costs  involved  in  fielding  college 
athletic  teams  have  doubled.  Income,  while  also  on  the  rise, 
has  not  kept  pace.  Big-time  college  football  alone  is  a  $100- 
million-a-year  enterprise — and  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  the  institutions  with  intercollegiate  schedules 
may  be  losing  money  on  their  sports  programs. 

A  Big  Eight  conference  study  shows  that  costs  have  in- 
creased 91  per  cent  since  1963,  while  income  rose  only  35 
per  cent  for  the  same  period.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Big 
Eight  is  a  conference  where  such  gridiron  giants  as  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  work  their  stylized  mayhem  on  each 
other,  and  where  games  are  traditionally  sold  out. 

Eight  colleges  quit  football  last  year.  In  the  past  decade  41 
institutions  have  dropped  intercollegiate  football,  according 
to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Last  year, 
Loyola  University  of  New  Orleans  became  the  first  N.C.A.A. 
member  ever  to  drop  all  varsity  sports.  It  won't  be  the  last. 

The  pressure  to  keep  athletic  programs  from  drowning  in  a 
sea  of  red  ink  has  translated  itself  into  inexorable  pressure  to 
win.  Winning  the  big  game  used  to  be  a  goal  associated  with 
such  misty  concepts  as  pride,  glory,  and  school  spirit.  Now  it 
is  often  the  only  alternative  to  bankruptcy.  Winning  teams 
generally  remain  solvent,  while  losers  often  do  not. 

But  winning  has  its  own  fiscal  perils,  since  winning  requires 
enormous  expenditures  for  recruiting,  training,  and  equipping 
teams,  and  for  athletic  scholarships.  Huge  stadiums — some 
of  which  sit  idle  for  360  days  a  year — represent  mortgages 
on  future  generations  of  college  students,  their  parents,  and 
taxpayers. 


In  the  troubled  world  of  big-time  intercollegiate  athletics 
there  is  a  pervasive  sense  of  dismay  at  wildly  escalating  costs. 
Even  traditionally  big-league  football  and  basketball  schools 
are  feeling  the  pinch.  By  the  working  of  some  sort  of  malign 
Parkinson's  law,  athletic  department  costs  rise  on  an  ever 
steeper  curve  than  receipts.  Soaring  attendance,  steadily  as- 
cending ticket  prices,  and  lush,  if  narrowly  distributed  tele- 
vision revenues  have  not  been  able  to  close  the  gap. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  growing  suspicion  that  income  will 
have  to  level  off  if  the  football-basketball  conglomerate  is  to 
avoid  pricing  itself  out  of  the  market. 

Ten  years  ago,  a  ticket  to  a  Big  Ten  game  cost  $5.  It  is  now 
$7 — a  40-per-cent  increase.  Last  year,  the  Big  Eight  charged 
$6.  This  year  it  is  $7.  In  1972,  Big  Eight  and  Big  Ten  teams 
played  to  4.7  million  people:  attendance  cannot  go  significantly 
higher  unless  seating  capacity  is  increased. 

Even  the  TV  money  tree  may  turn  out  to  have  a  finite  yield. 
Negotiations  are  already  underway  between  N.C.A.A.  and 
ABC-TV  for  the  1 974-75  season,  and  the  word  is  that  the  tele- 
vision network  is  resisting  pressure  to  raise  the  current  $13.5- 
million  ante  by  another  $3-million  or  $4-million. 

Plans  also  are  well  under  way  to  create  a  new  "super"  post- 
bow]  football  game  and  add  it  to  the  schedule  of  televised 
games.  In  theory,  the  game  would  decide  once  and  for  all  the 
mythical  college  football  championship,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  dreams  of  glory  are  a  poor  second  to  the  visions  of  new 
money  the  game  conjures  up.  With  gate  receipts,  TV  rights, 
programs,  concessions,  and  parking  fees,  the  game  would 
gross  between  $4-million  and  $5-million. 

Few  of  the  121  schools  the  N.C.A.A.  counts  as  major  foot- 
ball powers  are  not  feeling  an  agonizing  financial  squeeze. 

For  example,  the  University  of  Texas,  a  perennial  crowd- 
pleaser  in  the  Southwestern  Conference — and  a  school  rich 
even  by  oil-money  standards — "is  approaching  an  acute 
financial  crisis  in  athletics."  accordiing  to  one  Texas  official. 
For  the  1972-73  academic  year,  the  university's  athletic  de- 
partment grossed  $1 .8-million.  Its  net  profit  was  $2,895.  Only 
an  increase  in  ticket  prices  from  $6  to  $7  will  keep  Texas  at 
least  marginally  in  the  black  for  another  year, 
p'ootball,  the  only  money-maker  of  any  consequence  at 
Texas  as  it  is  at  almost  every  other  college,  is  also  by  far  the 
most  expensive  of  the  university's  varsity  teams  to  field. 

Football  scholarships  at  Texas  will  cost  $323,000  for  1972- 
73.  Darrell  Royal,  the  head  football  coach  and  athletic  direc- 
tor, gets  a  salary  of  $41,800.  The  defensive  coach,  Mike 
Campbell,  earns  $25,800.  Freshman  football  coach  Bill  Elling- 
ton and  line  coach  Willie  Zapalac  make  $20,500  each.  With 
the  addition  of  more  modestly  paid  basketball,  baseball,  and 
track  coaches,  the  coaching  salary  budget  at  Texas  exceeds 
$160,000.  Salaries  of  ticket-takers,  grounds-keepers,  the  cleri- 
cal staff,  and  numerous  others  swell  the  salary  budget  even 
more. 

The  recruiting  budget  at  Texas,  well  over  half  of  which  is 
earmarked  for  football,  is  $98,000. 

Indiana  University's  $2.1-million-a-year  sports  program  is 
probably  the  dream  of  every  athletic  director  alive,  and  it 
barely  manages  to  remain  solvent.  Indiana  has  a  52,000-seat 
stadium  that  cost  $6-million,  a  $1  3.5-million  basketball  arena 
seating  17,500,  a  10-lane  all-weather  track,  a  swimming  pool 
with  underwater  filming  facilities,  an    18-hole  championship 
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golf  course  a  35-tee  driving  range,  and  10  tennis  courts. 

Presiding  over  this  is  Bill  Orwig,  Indiana's  outspoken  ath- 
letic director.  Mr.  Orwig,  who  has  just  begun  a  three-year 
term  as  a  member  of  N.C.A.A.'s  ruling  executive  council, 
notes  that  "most  years"  the  school's  athletic  program  shows 
a  profit,  "but  never  a  very  large  one." 

"We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  situation  where  it's  almost 
impossible  to  run  a  big-time  athletic  program,"  he  said.  "Our 
income  levels  off,  but  expenses  keep  going  up." 

Mr.  Orwig  agrees  with  many  other  executives  of  the  college 
athletic  conglomerate  that  pressure  to  win  bears  a  large  share 
of  the  blame  for  endlessly  spiraling  costs. 

"Colleges  have  to  recruit  all  over  the  country  for  talent, 
and,  in  some  cases,  it's  even  become  international.  There  is 
tremendous  pressure  on  coaches  to  win,  and  to  win  you  have 
to  have  blue-chip  athletes. 

"Some  coaches  have  a  'win-at-all-costs'  attitude,  and  those 
coaches  are  usually  the  ones  who  adopt  the  philosophy  that 
it  is  better  to  get  fired  for  cheating  than  for  losing." 

If  there  is  a  universally  recognized  guru  of  university  ath- 
letic directors  he  is  J.  D.  Morgan,  who  manages  the  $3- 
million-a-year  sports  program  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  admiring  rivals  call  him 
the  "Morgan  Loan  and  Trust,"  is  said  to  have  returned  $1- 
million  in  profits  to  the  university  in  the  past  decade. 
T^Tr.  Morgan  says  U.C.L.A.'s  athletic  scholarship  budget 
runs  between  $500,000  and  $525,000  a  year,  up  from  "no 
more  than  $150,000  just  10  years  ago." 

"And  10  years  ago  the  university  earned  only  about  $4000 
from  TV  rights:  this  year  it  is  an  estimated  $440,000." 

U.C.L.A.  spends  between  $75,000  and  $85,000  a  year  on 
recruiting.  This,  Mr.  Morgan  insists,  is  "less  than  any  other 
major  school." 

Other  coaches  and  athletic  directors  say  U.C.L.A.  can  get 
by  with  relatively  modest  spending  on  recruiting  because  its 
athletic  reputation  is  a  magnet  for  many  schoolboy  athletes. 
Mr.  Morgan  says  that  is  untrue.  U.C.L.A.'s  fantastic  successes 
in  basketball  (it  has  won  the  N.C.A.A.  title  for  nine  of  the 
past  10  years)  is  a  downright  handicap  to  recruiting,  Mr. 
Morgan  says. 

"Other  teams  recruit  all  the  harder  to  try  to  beat  us,  and 
some  other  schools  tell  hot  prospects,  'Why  go  to  U.C.L.A.? 
You  won't  play  there.  Come  to  us,  where  you'll  start.'" 

A  remarkably  candid  view  of  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  recruiting  is  offered  by  Fran  Curci,  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky's highly  regarded  football  coach. 

"Coaching  is  not  as  hard  as  everybody  likes  to  think  it  is. 
You'd  better  have  some  athletes.  Everybody  needs  that  ath- 
lete to  win. 

"We're  salesmen.  Our  business  is  sales.  And  we've  got  a 
good  product  to  sell.  It's  just  that:  How  do  we  get  a  person 
to  bin  our  product,  since  a  lot  of  people  have  the  same  prod- 
uct to  sell?  You  can  look  at  it  that  way.  Recruiting  is  such  a 
competitive  thing." 

Doug  Dickey,  head  football  coach  at  University  of  Florida, 
is  equally  blunt: 

It  you  can't  recruit,  you  can't  coach.  This  is  what  gets 
many  coaches  in  trouble.  Many  good  coaches  have  been  un- 
successful because  they  could  not  recruit." 

I  bus,  among  those  who   understand  big-time,   big-money, 


big-pressure  intercollegiate  sports,  the  equation  ultimately 
comes  down  to  something  like  this: 

The  enormous  investment  and  the  huge  overhead  involved 
in  major  intercollegiate  athletic  programs  can  only  be  sup- 
ported by  fielding  winning  teams;  there  is  no  coaching  magic 
that  can  produce  winning  teams  without  talented  athletes; 
hence,  the  win-at-any-price  imperative  of  big-league  college 
sports  quickly  translates  itself  into  tremendous  pressure  to  re- 
cruit the  blue-chip  athlete. 

This  is  not  confined  to  football.  Indeed,  recruiting  pressure 
is  even  more  intense  in  basketball,  because  in  basketball  one 
superstar  can  lift  a  team  of  journeymen  players  into  national 
preeminence. 

"With  Bill  Walton  playing,  nobody  beats  U.C.L.A.,"  one 
judge  of  big-time  basketball  notes,  "but  without  him,  very 
likely  Memphis  State  could." 

Recruiting  has  become  an  annual  ritual  that  imposes  in- 
credible pressure  on  talented  schoolboy  athletes.  High-school 
stars  are  recruited  actively  by  a  hundred  or  more  colleges  and 
universities.  Strict  guidelines  that  are  supposed  to  rule  re- 
cruiting practices  are  often  bent,  broken,  ignored,  or  otherwise 
abused.  Every  year,  every  one  of  the  nation's  121  major 
football  and  216  major  basketball  powers  goes  through 
convulsions  in  attempting  to  sign  up  the  limited  crop  of  blue- 
chip  athletes. 

Many  athletic  departments  routinely  spend  $50,000  and  up 
on  recruiting  every  year,  and  an  unknown  additional  sum  is 
spent  by  fiercely  loyal  alumni.  High-pressure  salesmanship 
is  the  norm;  bribery,  cheating  on  academic  qualifications  and 
other  forms  of  chicanery  are  widespread.  Huge  cash  bonuses 
have  been  offered  superstars.  Girls,  cars,  clothing,  apartments, 
and  air  travel  are  the  currency  sometimes  used  to  persuade 
young  athletes  to  choose  one  school  over  another. 

Alarm  at  what  appears  to  be  epidemic  growth  of  cheating 
is  not  confined  to  campus  radicals  and  "reformers"  (a  dirty 
word  in  the  board  room  of  the  big  football-big  basketball  con- 
glomerate). Many  of  the  men  who  themselves  epitomize 
hard-fought  intercollegiate  athletics  are  equally  dismayed. 
Such  men  as  Darrell  Royal,  coach  of  the  University  of  Texas's 
Longhorns,  Frank  Broyles,  coach  of  Arkansas's  Razorbacks, 
and  loe  Paterno,  coach  of  the  Nittany  Lions  of  Penn  State,  all 
are  on  record  deploring  the  abuses  now  rampant  in  recruiting. 
J\,oval  sent  a  shudder  of  apprehension  through  the  ranks  of 
the  don't-rock-the-boat  standpatters  last  year  by  offering  to 
put  up  $5,000  of  his  own  money  to  start  a  fund  to  beef  up 
the  policing  apparatus  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association.  It  surprised  no  one  when  N.C.A.A.  ignored  the 
offer. 

The  N.C.A.A.'s  rulebook  is  the  despair  of  some  of  the  coun- 
try's less  verbal  coaches,  but  it  is  quite  clear  on  what  is  per- 
mitted and  what  isn't  when  it  comes  to  recruiting.  The  rules 
permit  one  expense-paid  campus  visit  by  a  prospective  student- 
athlete,  award  of  a  full-tuition  room-board-and-books  scholar- 
ship and  $15  monthly  "laundry"  money,  plus  four  compli- 
mentary tickets  to  games  in  which  the  student  may  appear. 
Salaried  campus  jobs  are  permitted,  but  they  must  be  bona 
fide  ("watching  the  stadium  clock,"  a  time-honored  sinecure, 
is  outlawed )  and  they  must  pay  no  more  than  the  going  rate 
for  jobs  performed  by  nonathletes. 

But  the  pattern  that  emerges  in  many  institutions  is  one  of 
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systematic  subversion  of  N.C.A.A.  and  conference  rules.  Even 
free  tickets  have  not  escaped  the  attention  of  athletic  depart- 
ments eager  to  give  their  school  an  edge  in  the  recruit  scramble. 

Writing  in  "Texas  Football."  publisher  Dave  Campbell,  who 
is  also  the  sports  editor  of  the  Waco  News-Tribune,  notes  that 
"the  practice  of  players  being  given  extra  tickets  and  then 
selling  them  to  wealthy  alumni  ...  is  one  of  the  worst  abuses. 

"One  coach  tells  how  one  particular  school  convinces  prize 
prospects  they  can  get  up  to  $8,000  in  four  years  of  varsity 
play  for  their  tickets.  They  convince  the  boys  there's  nothing 
illegal  about  it,  and  the  kids  fall  for  it." 

Summer  jobs  provide  another  area  where  the  intent  of  the 
rules  is  often  subverted. 

"That's  one  of  the  big  coverups,"  Coach  Royal  of  the  Long- 
horns  notes.  "Why  should  a  school  be  involved  in  summer 
jobs'1  You're  giving  them  a  scholarship,  you're  paying  their 
way  through  school." 

Recruiting  abuses  are  limited  only  by  the  guile  of  the  re- 
cruiter— or  his  desperation  to  produce  a  winning  team — but 
one  especially  tawdry  tactic  deserves  note.  Scarcely  a  school- 
boy star  doesn't  hear  one  or  another  variation  of  the  siren 
song  of  the  pros. 

"The  pros  scout  all  our  games."  is  a  typical  ploy.  "Sign  a 
letter  of  intent  with  us  and  you're  practically  certain  of  a  pro 
career  when  your  college  eligibility  is  used  up." 

What  none  of  the  recruiters  mention,  and  what  precious 
few  schoolboy  athletes  or  their  parents  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  know,  is  that  only  about  1.5  per  cent  of  college 
players  ever  make  it  into  the  pro  ranks. 

_/^  rare  insight  was  offered  into  the  Pandora's  box  of  re- 
cruiting gone  wrong  by  the  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  case.  Normally,  detailed  N.C.A.A.  charges  against 
a  school  are  never  made  public,  but  in  the  U.S.L.  case,  pro- 
tracted litigation  spread  the  whole  case  on  the  public  record. 

Southwestern  Louisiana's  driving  passion  for  greatness  in 
basketball  doubtless  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  football  prowess 
(and  legislative  clout)  of  its  larger  rival,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. The  L.S.U.  Tigers  are  a  chronic  terror  to  other  teams 
in  the  Southeastern  Conference,  and  they  may  be  the  arche- 
type of  football  teams  that  have  become  the  darlings  of  a  state 
legislature.  For  smaller  Southwestern  Louisiana,  it  seemed  a 
logical  decision  to  concentrate  on  building  a  big-time  basket- 
ball team  with  which  to  compete  for  public  attention  and 
state  budget  favors.  The  decision  twice  has  led  the  institution 
into  serious  trouble. 

The  first  time  was  1968,  when  N.C.A.A.  placed  the  college 
on  probation  for  two  years  on  charges  of  violating  recruiting 
and  eligibility  rules.  The  probation  had  scarcely  been  lifted 
when  the  lengthening  shadow  of  an  even  greater  scandal  made 
it  clear  that  the  punishment  had  not  inspired  U.S.L.'s  athletic  de- 
partment— or  the  university's  administration — to  mend  its  ways. 

Persistent  rumors  of  repeated  violations  led  N.C.A.A.  into 
launching  a  full  field  investigation  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
more  than  two  years  ago.  What  emerged  was  an  unprece- 
dented account  of  wholesale  payoffs  to  U.S.L.  athletes  and 
their  families. 

Among  the  gaudy  charges  compiled  against  the  college  by 
N.C.A.A.'s  sleuths  were  these: 

— Cash  payoffs  to  student-athletes,  customarily  ranging 
from  $10  to  $30  handed  over  after  games,  but  in  one  case 


going  as  high  as  $185. 

— Credit  cards  chargeable  to  U.S.L.  and  routinely  made 
available  to  athletes. 

— Personal  "loans"  to  athletes  from  head  basketball  coach 
Beryl  Shipley  that  were  never  repaid. 

— Use  of  charge  accounts  billed  to  Shipley  and  to  assistant 
coach  Tom  Cox  by  athletes. 

— Pocket  money  of  from  $5  to  $20  provided  members  of 
the  basketball  team  when  it  was  in  Las  Vegas  early  in  1971. 

— Purchase  of  poker  chips  in  a  gambling  casino  for  two 
players  on  the  same  trip. 

— Free  air  transportation  home  for  a  number  of  players. 

— Free  long-distance  telephone  privileges. 

— Erroneous  certification  of  academic  eligibility. 

— Scholastic  aptitude  tests  taken  by  stand-ins  for  student 
athletes. 

— Forgery  of  one  prospective  student's  high  school  tran- 
scripts, changing  three  F  grades  to  A's. 

— The  promise  that  a  student  would  be  "well  taken  care  of" 
if  he  lied  to  N.C.A.A.  investigators. 

— Recruitment  of  one  blue-chip  prospect  with  the  promise 
of  a  full  scholarship,  $450  a  month,  free  clothing,  free  air 
travel  for  himself  and  his  parents,  free  laundry,  free  transpor- 
tation to  the  campus  for  registration,  and  a  substitute  to  take 
his  scholastic  aptitude  test. 

— Payment  of  a  $61  speeding  fine  imposed  on  one  high- 
school  star  who  was  being  hotly  recruited  by  a  number  of 
big-time  basketball  schools. 

— An  episode  in  which  (in  N.C.A.A.'s  language)  Shipley 
and  Cox  visited  Edmond  Lawrence,  a  star  Lake  Charles,  La., 
high  school  player  and  "intimidated  and  threatened  Lawrence 
in  an  attempt  to  influence  his  decision  to  attend  the  uni- 
versity. .  .  ." 

'J^he  university  tacitly  conceded  that  numerous  of  the 
N.C.A.A.  charges  were  true,  but  went  to  court  anyway,  accus- 
ing the  association  of  acting  "in  an  autocratic  manner"  and 
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making  "shotgun  charges"  at  "athletes,  at  administrators,  and 
at  the  entire  community." 

Some  cynics  speculate  that  Southwestern  Louisiana's  lawsuit 
served  no  purpose  but  to  defer  any  N.C.A.A.  sanctions  until 
last  season's  tournament  play  was  over.  If  that  is  true,  the 
strategy  backfired.  The  university  was  knocked  out  of  the 
N.C.A.A.  tournament  in  preliminary  rounds,  ultimately  lost 
the  lawsuit  while  gaining  a.  great  deal  of  notoriety,  and  may 
have  brought  on  an  unwanted  display  of  righteous  wrath  by 
N.C.A.A. 

J  n  any  event,  for  only  the  second  time  in  its  history,  the 
N.C.A.A.'s  powerful  council  voted  to  expel  Southwestern 
Louisiana  from  the  association.  If  the  punishment  is  upheld 
at  N.C.A.A.'s  convention  in  January,  the  Louisiana  institution 
will  be,  in  effect,  out  of  big-time  basketball. 

Even  if  the  membership  rejects  the  council's  recommenda- 
tion, however,  U.S.L.  will  face  a  two-year  suspension,  by 
which  time  its  illegally  recruited  team  will  be  gone,  and  with 
it  the  school's  dreams  of  basketball  glory. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  mid-May  nearly  two  years  after 
the  most  recent  scandal  blighted  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
Coach  Shipley  resigned.  He  made  it  clear  he  was  not  fired, 
but  had  quit.  "I  made  the  decision,"  he  told  reporters,  im- 
plying he'd  done  it  because  the  "Mickey  Mouse"  Southland 
Conference  had  refused  to  award  U.S.L.  the  basketball  title 
despite  the  fact  it  had  won  all  12  of  its  conference  games. 

Small  schools  on  the  make  are  not  the  only  cheaters.  What- 
ever the  policy  adopted  by  an  institution's  administration, 
down  in  the  trenches  where  coaches  and  assistant  coaches 
spin  their  tales  of  glory  and  riches  for  the  blue-chip  prospects, 
even  some  major  schools  get  caught.  A  case  in  point  is  mighty 
Oklahoma,  whose  Sooners  beat  Penn  State  in  the  Sugar  Bowl 
last  season. 
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It  is  uncertain  how  the  case  surfaced,  but  Oklahoma  itself 
announced  the  infraction — the  falsification  of  the  high-school 
transcript  of  Kerry  Jackson,  a  potential  AU-American  quarter- 
back. As  soon  as  it  learned  of  the  violation,  Oklahoma  for- 
feited its  Sugar  Bowl  victory  and  eight  other  games  in  which 
Jackson  had  appeared.  The  Sooners  were  also  suspended  for  two 
years  by  the  conference,  an  action  that  the  N.C.A.A.  later 
affirmed  by  a  two-year  suspension  of  its  own. 

"N.C.A.A.  did  it,  quite  honestly,"  said  one  insider,  "simply 
because  there  was  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  conference 
would  rescind  its  suspension,  reduce  it  to  a  year  perhaps.  The 
suspension  means  hundreds  of  thousands — maybe  millions — 
to  the  Sooners  and  the  conference,  remember,  because  while 
it  stands  Oklahoma  can  play  in  no  bowl  games  nor  can  it 
appear  on  television." 

This  cotton-farming  hamlet  in  central  Georgia  is  a  good 
place  to  begin  exploring  the  frenetic  world  of  collegiate  ath- 
letic recruiting,  a  world  where  word  of  a  prime  schoolboy 
prospect  can  set  off  a  latter-day  Klondike  gold  rush. 

The  reasons  for  the  mad  scramble  to  sign  a  blue-chip  ath- 
lete are  not  difficult  to  find.  Coaching,  for  all  the  elaborately 
wrought  mystique  that  surrounds  it,  is  not  what  is  important 
to  winning  football  and  basketball  games.  Athletes  are  what 
tip  the  balance.  A  superstar  can  make  a  pedestrian  coach's 
name  a  household  word,  bail  out  a  spendthrift  athletic  de- 
partment, redeem  a  stadium  bond  issue,  even  make  a  run-of- 
the-mill  college  administrator  look  like  an  educator. 

The  annual  talent  hunt  by  the  300-odd  colleges  and  uni- 
versities with  pretensions  to  supremacy  in  football  and/or 
basketball  is  a  uniquely  American  institution  that  has  no  re- 
mote counterpart  anywhere  else  on  earth.  The  pressure  ex- 
erted on  high-school  athletes  of  superior  promise  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  pressure  on  coaching  staffs  to  win.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  enormous. 

J-Jere  in  Cordele  lives  the  bluest  of  blue  chips,   a  7-foot 
basketball  prodigy  named  Wayne  "Tree"  Rollins. 

"Everybody  with  a  ball  wants  Wayne,"  wrote  Marvin  West, 
a  sportswriter  for  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  and  a  man 
well-versed  in  the  black  arts  of  the  recruiters.  Last  spring.  West 
wrote  a  classic  story  about  "Tree,"  the  tale  of  an  American 
youngster  and  his  family  being  exposed  to  almost  intolerable 
pressure  from  college  recruiters. 

"The  phone  rings  and  rings  at  Wilma  Rollins's  house," 
West  wrote. 

'"We  go  to  bed  with  that  phone  ringing,'  said  Wilma  with 
a  kind  of  helpless  frustration.  'It  rings  all  the  time  .  .  .  this  is 
Coach  Brown  calling  ...  or  Coach  Hill  or  Coach  Somebody. 
It's  enough  to  drive  a  sane  person  up  the  wall.'" 

In  general,  according  to  West's  account,  Wayne  Rollins 
and  his  mother  enjoyed  the  attention.  But  the  strict  Baptist 
environment  in  the  Rollins'  household  was  affronted  more  than 
once  by  the  recruiters. 

'"One  man,  I'm  not  going  to  call  any  names,  kept  parking 
this  shiny  new  auto  out  front  and  asking  Wayne  how  he  liked 
it.  I'm  not  going  to  stand  for  that,  and  I  told  him  to  hit  the 
road,'  recalls  Wilma. 

"Most  likely  there  have  been  illegal  offers  of  cold  cash," 


West    continued.    "Undoubtedly,    in 


the    maze    of    National 


Collegiate   Athletic   Association   recruiting   rules,   some   have 
been  broken." 
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Tree  finally  took  the  pressure  off  himself  and  his  mother  by 
signing  a  letter  of  intent  with  Clemson.  Like  many  of  the  blue- 
chip  prospects  interviewed  for  this  series,  the  boy  made  his 
decision  for  reasons  remote  from  the  blandishments  offered 
b)  some  of  the  high-pressure  recruiters.  He  signed  with  Clem- 
son, he  said,  simply  because  he  wanted  to  play  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference,  where  he  believes  the  country's  best  basket- 
ball is  played. 

For  all  its  vital  importance  to  their  professional  stature, 
many  coaches  are  unbelievably  maladroit  at  recruiting.  Time 
after  time  schoolboy  athletes  told  of  being  turned  off  by  the 
recruiters'  hard  sell.  "Some  of  them,"  Wayne  Rollins's  mother 
said,  "need  lessons  in  manners.  They'd  just  walk  in,  not 
invited  or  anything.  Some  talked  bad  about  other  schools.  I 
never  liked  that.  Some  called  and  came  so  often  I  learned  to 
dislike  them.  They'd  circle  the  block  until  the  driveway 
emptied." 

YVhile  many  of  the  bounty  hunters  who  fan  out  from  uni- 
versity athletic  departments  in  their  quest  for  talent  are  men 
of  principle  who  pay  strict  attention  to  the  rules,  it  is  clear  that 
some  are  not.  Although  it  is  understandably  difficult  to  docu- 
ment the  gaudy  tales  of  bribery  that  are  common  currency 
in  college  athletic  circles,  enough  cases  have  surfaced  to  sug- 
gest that  chicanery  is  widespread. 

Steve  Owens,  who  won  the  Heisman  Trophy  while  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  in  1 969  and  is  now  a  player  for  the  pro- 
fessional Detroit  Lions,  says  he  was  offered  $10,000  by  one  col- 
lege before  he  had  finished  playing  high-school  football. 

The  fever  for  blue-chip  prospects  does  not  await  the  high- 
school  athlete's  senior  year.  Ray  Barrs,  a  gifted  running  back 
for  West  Mesa  High  School  in  Albuqerque.  first  heard  the 
siren  song  of  the  college  recruiters  before  he'd  finished  his 
sophomore  year  in  high  school,  when  a  Texas  A  &  M  coach 
called  him.  Before  he'd  completed  his  senior  year  and  been 
named  All-State  for  three  straight  years,  Barrs  was  deluged 
with  offers  from  the  recruiters.  He  was  offered  autos  and 
jobs  as  well  as  full  scholarships.  He  was  given  all-expense 
visits  to  Oklahoma,  the  University  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
State  and  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  He  turned  down 
trips  to  Arizona  State,  Nebraska,  Southern  California,  Texas, 
Texas  A  &  M  and  Texas  Tech. 

"I  just  got  more  confused  as  these  visits  went  on,"  Barrs 
said,  repeating  what  is  almost  a  litany  among  heavily  re- 
cruited high-school  stars. 

His  experience  with  job  offers  is  instructive.  He  said  his 
first  offer  came  when  he  was  a  high-school  junior,  when  an 
Oklahoma  recruiter  told  him  he  could  have  a  job  working  for 
|an  Albuquerque  steel  company  owned  by  a  Sooner  booster. 
Continental  Airlines  President  Robert  F.  Six.  an  avid  partisan 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  offered  him  a  S150-a-week  job 
in  the  airline's  freight  department.  Mr.  Six.  a  busy  tycoon, 
also  found  time  to  phone  Barrs  and  write  him  two  letters 
lurging  him  to  attend  Colorado. 

Barrs  worked  for  Continental  during  the  summer  of  1972. 
(During  the  Christmas  vacation  he  worked  for  an  Albuquerque 
(auto  dealership  owned  by  the  family  of  the  University  of  New 
iMexico  Lobo  Booster  Club's  president.  He  continued  to  work 
for  the  car  dealer  part-time  after  the  Christmas  break,  but 
kvas  fired  the  day  after  he  told  his  employer  he'd  decided  to 
jattend  Colorado,  not  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 


What  tipped  the  decision  in  Barrs's  case?  The  conviction  he 
would  get  "more  national  exposure"  at  Colorado. 

No  fewer  than  200  institutions  whispered  their  seductive 
offers  to  Eric  Penick.  a  star  tailback  for  Cleveland's  Gilmour 
Academy  and  one  of  the  nation's  most  sought-after  players. 
During  the  week  following  the  end  of  the  high-school  football 
season,  62  coaches  descended  on  Penick,  until,  he  recalls,  "it 
got  so  bad  I  used  to  hide  out  away  from  them." 

There  were  "a  million  different"  sales  pitches,  a  succession 
of  lavish  meals,  and  even  a  visit  from  Ohio  State's  legendary 
Woody  Hayes,  one  of  the  country's  winningest  coaches  and 
perhaps  the  one  man  who  best  epitomizes  high-pressure,  win- 
at-any-price  football.  Hayes,  a  remote  (critics  say  tyrannical) 
coach,  even  rushed  out  to  purchase  Polaroid  film  so  that 
Penick  could  have  his  photograph  taken  with  the  great  man 
from  Ohio  State. 

"He  can  really  talk,"  Penick  observed  of  Hayes.  But  in  sum 
the  experience  with  the  recruiters  left  a  bad  taste  in  the  school- 
boy's star's  mouth.  "It  was  a  lot  of  pressure  and  sometimes  I'd 
wish  I  had  never  played  football  or  run  track,  that  I  could  just 
pick  out  a  school  and  that's  it.  In  a  way  it's  kind  of  rotten, 
putting  all  that  pressure  on  a  young  kid.  I  had  thought  it 
would  be  fun,  but  it  got  to  be  a  job — sorting  mail  and  sorting 
people." 

When  at  last  Penick  made  his  decision  to  attend  Notre 
Dame,  his  status  as  a  celebrity  ended.  It  was  as  if  someone 
had  cut  the  wires:  his  phone  stopped  ringing. 

Although  penalties  for  violations  are  severe — and  costly  to 
teams  with  national  championship  prospects — some  athletic 
departments  reason  that  the  risks  are  acceptable  if  the  prize 
is  a  superstar  who  has  the  potential  of  transforming  a  losing 
season  into  a  winning  one.  The  case  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  is  a  classic  of  this  sort  of  reasoning. 
_^\_  player  that  many  coaches  would  have  given  their  eye 
teeth  for  a  year's  suspension)  to  get  was  David  Thompson. 
Thompson  is  a  basketball  superstar  who  must  be  ranked  with 
such  luminaries  of  the  game  as  Wilt  Chamberlain  or  Bill 
Walton. 

"Thompson  is  phenomenal."  reports  one  basketball  fan  who 
has  seen  him  play.  "He  can  jump  so  high  he  can  leave  a  coin 
on  top  of  the  backboard.  He  can  tuck  the  ball  under  his  arm 
and  still  jump  high  enough  to  dunk  it." 

Although  small  (6  feet.  4V4  inches)  by  basketball  standards, 
Thompson  was  avidly  recruited  by  every  major  team  in  the 
land.  North  Carolina  State  University  got  him,  and  immedi- 
ately was  rated  by  the  experts  as  a  likely  prospect  to  collide 
head-on  with  U.C.L.A.  in  the  N.C.A.A.  national  champion- 
ship tournament. 

Instead,  North  Carolina  State  collided  with  N.C.A.A.'s 
Infraction  Committee.  An  anonymous  telephone  caller  tipped 
N.C.A.A.  investigators  that  Thompson's  recruiting  by  North 
Carolina  State  had  been  highly  irregular.  An  investigation 
proved  the  charge  correct.  Thompson  had  twice  been  taken  to 
the  university's  Raleigh  campus,  in  violation  of  N.C.A.A.  rules 
limiting  player  prospects  to  one  visit.  On  one  trip  he  had 
stayed  as  long  as  five  days.  The  rules  set  48  hours  as  the 
maximum. 

The  university  was  placed  on  a  year's  probation  by  N.C.A.A. 
and  missed  the  national  tournament  (where  competent  authori- 
ties agree  it  would  have  gone  down  to  the  wire  with  U.C.L.A.). 
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Oklahoma's  suspension  could  cost  the  Sooners  and  the  Big  lie 


The  school  probably  lost  no  less  than  $100,000  in  its  share 
of  tournament  gate  receipts  and  TV  money,  plus  the  shadowy 
intangibles  involved  in  fat  alumni  gifts  to  schools  with  win- 
ning teams. 

"But  so  what?"  inquired  one  certified  cynic  who  claims  to 
understand  the  game.  "They've  got  the  guy  for  two  more 
years  and  with  him  they're  a  very  good  bet  to  get  into  the 
N.C.A.A.  finals  for  both  years.  Even  if  they  knew  they  were 
going  to  get  caught,  it  was  worth  it."  (North  Carolina  State,  of 
course,  won  the  N.C.A.A.  title  this  year.) 

Without  the  help  of  boosters,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  college 
or  university  could  suit  up  a  championship-caliber  football  or 
basketball  team.  Without  their  demands,  it  would  not  be 
necessary. 

^joosters  exert  inexorable  pressure  on  their  colleges  to  pro- 
duce winners.  They  are  a  winning  coach's  firmest  ally  and  a 
losing  coach's  most  implacable  foe. 

Disappointed  students  burn  coaches  in  effigy;  disappointed 
alumni  get  them  fired. 

While  boosterism  is  found  at  every  college  with  big-league 
athletic  aspirations,  the  University  of  Colorado's  Flatiron 
Club  is  a  useful  example  for  the  insights  it  provides  into  the 
benefits  and  the  demands  that  can  be  generated  by  a  group 
of  well-heeled  old  grads  who  want  to  see  their  team  win. 

Flatiron's  50  charter  members  each  pledged  S  1,000  a  year 
for  five  years,  later  expanding  it  to  $1,000  a  year  for  seven 
years.  There  are  now  175  members,  and  a  waiting  list  of  25. 
When  the  club  was  organized  in  1966  it  set  a  goal  of  a  Si- 
million  endowment  for  University  of  Colorado  football.  It  has 
raised  nearly  a  quarter  of  that  sum  and  expects  to  reach  the 
magic  number  in  another  five  or  six  years. 

"Applications  for  membership  leveled  off  in  1969,"  one 
sportswriter  noted,  "but  in  1971,  after  Colorado  defeated 
Louisiana  State  and  Ohio  State,  the  phones  started  ringing  and 
six  months  after  the  season  ended  the  full  membership  had 
been  subscribed." 

Flatiron's  most  ambitious  project  to  date,  apart  from  the 
Si -million  security  blanket  for  football,  is  the  new  stadium 
press  box.  The  $575,000  installation  is  lavish  even  by  the 
standards  expected  by  big-time  sportswriters.  It  contains 
three  tiers — one  for  the  writers,  one  for  TV  and  radio  broad- 
casters, and  a  top  level  for  Flatiron  Club  members.  In 
Boulder,  Colo.,  a  seat  in  the  top  tier  is  a  status  symbol  with- 
out equal. 

The  Flatiron  Club,  in  common  with  many  other  booster 
organizations,  offers  a  glimpse  of  the  tie-in  between  high-pres- 
sure intercollegiate  sports  and  local  corporations  that  reap 
real  or  imagined  public  relations  benefits  by  supporting  them. 
Although  Flatiron  memberships  are  held  by  individuals,  "a 
\asi  majority"  of  them  are  being  paid  for  by  corporations. 

After  the  seventh  pledge  year,  members  pay  $250  annual 
dues,  plus  an  additional  $100  for  out-of-pocket  expenses  in- 
volved in  bullet  lunches  and  catering. 

When    Flatiron's    $1 -million    endowment    is    reached,    its 
SM). 000-570,000  annual  income  will  be  channeled  into  uni- 
versity athletic  revenues.  At  the  current  going  rate  it  will  be 
igh  to  give  full  scholarships  to  10  or  11  athletes. 


Less  exclusive  than  the  Flatiron.  but  larger  and  possibly . 
more  powerful,  is  the  Buff  Club,  another  booster  organization 
based  in  Boulder  and  Denver.  Buff  had  1.282  members  during 
the  1972  season,  and  their  efforts  brought  in  $93,586  for  the 
school's  athletic  department.  The  money  was  earmarked  for 
athletic  scholarships. 

Buff  Club  memberships  cost  from  $30  to  $500  annually 
and  there  are  around  52  "executive"  or  S500  members.  Buft\i 
Club  headquarters  are  in  the  university's  athletic  department. 
Its  director  is  paid  $10,000  out  of  club  revenues. 

Apart  from  the  ephemeral  matter  of  prestige,  the  principal 
quid  pro  quo  in  Buff  Club  membership  is  an  assured  parking 
place,  priority  for  football  season  tickets,  and  promised  prior- 
ity seating  in  a  proposed  new  basketball  fieldhouse.  Buff  Clubi| 
members  are  urged  to  assist  in  recruiting  athletes  and  in 
finding  jobs  for  them. 

As  with  the  Flatiron  Club,  membership  in  the  Buff  Club  in- 
creased sharply  after  the  big  L.S.U.  and  Ohio  State  victories!! 
in  1971.  And  like  Flatiron.  Buff  (and  every  other  organization^ 
of  college  team  boosters)  demonstrates  the  direct  relationship^ 
between  winning  and  money-making  that  exists  in  intercol-j 
legiate  athletics  as  surely  as  it  does  in  professional. 

Dwight  Roberts,  director  of  the  university's  development 
fund,  concedes  that  winning  teams  play  a  role  in  the  univer-; 
sity's  fund-raising,  "but  it's  difficult  to  pinpoint." 

"As  an  example,  our  mailing  hit  the  doorsteps  immediately! 
after  Colorado  ended  Penn  State's  winning  streak  in  1970.  andg 
the  response  exceeded  all  expectations,"  Mr.  Roberts  said. 

"Last  November.  John  Warkley,  a  Colorado  alumnus,  died 
and  left  his  entire  $1.3-million  estate  to  the  university.  It  was] 
the  second  largest  gift  in  the  school's  history  (and)  he  directed^ 
that  half  the  bequest  be  used  solely  for  new  construction  it 
connection  with  the  football  stadium. 

"Warkley  attended  all  CU  football  games.  There's  no  ques-1 
tion  the  success  of  the  team  in  recent  years  inspired  thin 
bequest." 

In   the   nationwide  spectrum   of  major   football   machines 
Colorado  probably  falls  into  the  lower  end — big  and  trying 
become   bigger,   but   nowhere   near  the   power  of  such   Bii 
Eight  rivals  as  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma.  Colorado  has  woi] 
only   one    conference    championship    since    1960.    Last   yea 
its   record   was   8-3-0.    Its   athletic   budget   of   $2,266,600  il 
probably  marginally  under  the  Big  Eight  average.  About  8.'i| 
per  cent  of  the  budget  is  devoted  to  football.  Colorado's  afh 
letic  budget  has  increased  185  per  cent  during  the  last  decade 
while  the  total  university  budget  was  growing  at  a  233-penj 
cent  rate  (to  a  total  of  $85-million). 

y^nolly  apart  from  whatever  unknown  sums  may  have  beeij 
laid  out  by   Flatiron  or  Buff  zealots  the  school's  recruitin  i 
budget  comes  through  as  about  $70,000.  But  of  course,  mucll 
of  the  coaching  salary  item,  plus  much  of  the  office  expens 
should  properly  be  laid  to  recruiting. 

It  is  probably  not  unlikely  that  the  real  figure  for  recruitin!: 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $250,000.  and  perhaps  a  great  dealj 
more  if  the  sum  spent  privately  by  the  boosters  were  includec 

Yci  ihere  is  ample  indication  that  Colorado  is  barely  holding 
its  own  in  the  recruiting  wars,  if  it  is  doing  that  well. 
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ference  millions  of  dollars 


"Recruiting  was  more  intensive  than  ever  this  year,"  one 
staff  member  told  an  interviewer. 

"Everywhere  you  go  you  find  Nebraska  has  been  there,  too. 
Naturally  the  top  team  or  teams  furnish  the  toughest  com- 
petition. Oklahoma  has  reached  into  Colorado  for  a  few  top 
plaxers,  but  the  Sooners  don't  really  have  to  go  outside  their 
homestate.  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  for  their  recruiting. 

"The  high-school  player  is  very  ring-wise.  He's  been  around. 
and  he  doesn't  commit  himself. 

"For  our  sales  talk,  we  stress  our  winning  program  which 
has  enabled  us  to  play  in  five  bowls  in  the  past  six  years.  We 
tell  them  that  Colorado  has  a  national  educational  reputation, 
and  that  the  school  has  many  outstanding  departments,  that 
the  campus  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  most,  that  the  student 
body  is  a  cross-section  of  the  country  with  every  state  and 
many  foreign  countries  represented,  and  that  there  is  a  special 
climate  for  blacks  and  chicanos. 

"We  have  no  athletic  dorm  at  Colorado,  so  we  tell  the 
mother  that  this  will  be'  very  healthy  for  her  boy,  since  he 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  mix  more  with  other  students 
and  not  be  isolated  as  a  jock." 

( It  is  noteworthy  that  recruiters  whose  college  has  an 
athletic  dormitory  play  the  other  side  of  the  record.  Their 
pitch  is  that  living  in  an  athletic  dormitory  will  shield  a  boy 
from  the  possibly  pernicious  influences  of  the  undesirables 
who  manage  to  creep  into  all  institutions.  Properly  used,  both 
pitches  work. ) 

"The  recruiting  of  a  top  player  is  subtle.  He  may  be  told 
that  his  parents  will  get  a  trip  or  two  to  watch  him  play.  In 
isolated  cases  his  high-school  coach  may  be  offered  a  job. 
Possibly  his  sister  or  dad  is  located  in  a  job.  A  few  schools 
heavily  represented  in  the  pros  may  tell  the  kid  he'll  be  under 
closer  scrutiny  by  the  pros,  or  that  the  school  uses  a  pro- 
type  offense." 

"Temptation  is  great  for  a  school  to  go  all  out  in  signing 
a  player  who  might  be  the  difference  in  winning  two  or  three 
more  games  a  season.  For  instance,  I'd  say  there  are  two  or 
three  players  in  Texas  who  may  receive  some  (illegal)  induce- 
ment before  signing." 

Q  hortly  after  the  above  interview  took  place,  the  Big  Eight 
found  the  University  of  Colorado  guilty  of  tampering  with 
the  grades  of  prospective  athletes,  and  other  violations,  and 
placed  the  school  on  a  year's  probation. 

The  Big  Eight  also  found  Colorado  guilty  of  allowing  a 
football  prospect  to  work  out  with  the  team  before  he  had 
fulfilled  eligibility  requirements.  The  institution  also  was 
found  guilty  of  transporting  two  football  prospects  by  private 
aircraft  owned  by  a  representative  from  Colorado's  athletic 
interests. 

Big  Eight  spokesmen  said  there  was  a  total  involvement  of 
"four  prospects  and/ or  students."  The  violations  occurred 
over  the  period  of  two  years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  proba- 
tion, the  conference  will  "continue  to  thoroughly  scrutinize 
Colorado's  entire  athletic  program." 

If  new  violations  are  found,  it  is  likely  "very  heavy  penal- 
ties" will  be  imposed.  These  might  include  loss  of  TV  exposure 
and  denial  of  the  right  to  participate  in  post-season  bowl 
games. 


Under  the  impact  of  scandals  involving  illegal  recruiting, 
professionialism,  grade-tampering,  and  other  abuses  growing 
out  of  over-emphasis  on  intercollegiate  athletics,  more  and 
more  coaches  are  abandoning  their  traditional  reluctance  to 
criticize  their  colleagues. 

_^^  notably  outspoken  critic  is  Joe  Paterno,  whose  Nittany 
Lions  of  Penn  State  lay  claim  to  being  the  best  football 
team  in  the  East. 

"The  worst  I've  seen  in  my  23  years  of  coaching,"  is  how 
Paterno  describes  current  recruiting  abuses. 

"And  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  it's  so  blatant,"  he  said. 
"It  isn't  that  anyone's  being  cute,  or  smooth.  It's  right  out 
there  in  the  open.  You  get  kids  saying  to  you,  'So-and-so  is 
going  to  give  me  this." 

"The  N.C.A.A.  (National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association) 
needs  to  get  10  or  12  competent  investigators  and  let  them 
spot-check  on  recruiting.  It's  easy  to  look  around — pro  foot- 
ball looks  for  trouble  before  it  begins.  Until  we  do  this,  we'll 
never  have  a  situation  where  the  public  can  say,  'So-and-so 
has  a  great  football  or  basketball  team,'  without  someone  else 
saying  they  bought  it. 
IT  IS  GETTING  BAD' 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  day  where,  when  a  college  has  a  great 
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There's  a  waiting  list  to  join  the  University  of  Colorado's  Booster 
Club  even  though  members  pledge  $1,000  annually  for  seven  yeir 


football  team,  there "s  no  taint  attached  to  it.  We  could  have 
that  with  better  N.C.A.A.  policing  of  recruiting.  I  tell  you,  it 
is  getting  bad. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  national  controversy  now.  The 
N.C.A.A.  is  beginning  to  realize  the  situation.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
lot  of  behind-the-scenes  work  going  on. 

"But  I've  seen  more  kids  approached  this  year  with  the 
'what  will  it  take  to  get  you?"  kind  of  thing.  I've  been  against 
the  N.C.A.A.  policy  of  you  turn  your  colleague  in.  You  just 
don't  do  that.  It  doesn't  work.  Everyone  was  more  critical  of 
Colorado  for  turning  in  Oklahoma  than  they  were  of  what 
Oklahoma  did.  Nobody  wants  to  be  a  stoolpigeon. 

"If  the  N.C.A.A.  had  an  investigative  staff,  it  could  un- 
cover violations.  Everyone  knows  who  the  good  kids  are. 
Let  the  investigators  do  some  snooping  around,  see  the  kids 
whose  life  styles  change  radically.  It's  so  easy. 

"Once  a  few  people  got  caught — and  nowadays  nobody 
thinks  they  can  be — you'd  have  a  different  situation.  Even 
the  people  who  do  get  caught  so  much  on  illegal  payments. 
They  foul  up  with  technicalities." 
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j\lr-  Paterno  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  N.C.A.A.  reor- 
ganization that  is  currently  taking  place,  noting  that  grouping 
schools  "with  common  problems"  will  enable  them  to  make 
decisions  tailored  to  their  specific  needs. 

"Have  a  group  that  gives  grants  on  the  basis  of  need,  then 
have  a  group  that  wants  to  play  as  good  football  as  anybody 
that  will  give  (athletic)  scholarships.  Categories  like  that 
would  be  realistic." 

The  N.C.A.A.  has  agreed  to  a  three-tiered  reorganization 
and  will  work  out  the  final  details  at  its  national  convention 
in  San  Francisco  in  January.  According  to  insiders  the  reform 
is  coming  not  a  moment  too  soon,  "because,"  in  the  words  of 
one,  "there  are  going  to  be  some  more  spectacular  infraction 
cases  during  the  meeting." 

Like  many  others  who  want  to  see  intercollegiate  athletics 
restructured  before  radical  reformers  throw  out  the  baby  with 
the  bath  water.  Coach  Paterno  has  been  critical  of  the 
N.C.A.A.  for  spreading  itself  too  thin. 

"Instead  of  broadening  their  activities,  I  think  they  should 
begin  to  condense  themselves  so  they  could  face  the  real 
problems — television,  the  number  of  grants,  etc.  It  isn't  good 
for  football  to  have  the  same  six  or  seven  teams  dominating. 
It's  good  for  Penn  State  and  it's  good  for  me.  But  it  isn't, 
good  for  football." 

Mr.  Paterno  is  one  of  a  fortunate  handful.  His  squad's 
scholastic  average  consistently  betters  the  student  body  aver-, 
age.  and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  his  players  graduate  within 
the  traditional  four  years. 

"If  I  were  a  member  of  a  quality  faculty  and  people  started 
bringing  in  a  lot  of  kids  I  had  to  pass  because  they  were1 
important  to  the  athletic  program.  I'd  think  it  was  distorting 
the  university's  values. 

"If  you  asked  me  to  make  a  guess,  I'd  say,  yeah,  it  happens 
frequently.  But  that's  a  guess.  It's  easy  for  me  to  judge,  t 
be  sanctimonious  because  we've  got  a  good  program;  I  don 
have  to  worry  about  losing  my  job  .  .  . 

"We  went  down  to  talk  to  a  kid  who  was  going  to  sign 
We'd  recruited  him.  Then  the  day  before,  his  mother  calls 
all  upset.  She  says:  i  don't  know  what  to  do.  another  schoo 
said  they'd  take  care  of  him  all  through  medical  school.' 

"The  family  just  wanted  what's  coming  to  it.  That's  the  kinc 
of  situation  it's  come  to." 

Joe  Paterno  is  a  rare  coach.  Perhaps  more  typical  of  th< 
attitudes  impacted  in  big-time  coaches  are  those  expressed  bj 
another  23-year  man — Wayne  Woodrow  "Woody"  Hayes 
the  60-year-old  coach  of  Ohio  State  University  who  is  pro 
prietor  of  the  nation's  most  fearsome  football  machine. 

Coach  Hayes  has  won  or  shared  in  the  Big  Ten  title  foi 
four  of  the  last  five  years.  His  teams  have  gone  to  the  Rost 
Bowl  for  three  of  those  years.  Not  surprisingly,  he  believe: 
the  cost  and  effort  of  recruiting  are  "worth  every  cent." 

"You  consider  the  size  of  our  crowds,"  says  the  man  whosi 
teams  have  led  the  nation  in  attendance  for  19  of  the  last  2( 
years,  "and  you've  got  to  realize  that  it's  because  of  th( 
athletes'  ability.  Everything  is  overpriced  today,  but  I'd  hav< 
to  say,  yes.  it's  worth  every  cent  that  we  put  into  it." 


While  conceding  that  the  impact  of  pro  football  is  great, 
Mr.   Hayes   insists.   "We  do   not   consider  ourselves  a   farm 

system  for  the  pro's. 

"(But)  the  money  the  pro's  pay  their  players  will  hurt  the 
colleges  eventually.  More  and  more  you  will  see  the  college 
athletes  dropping  out.  claiming  hardship." 

College  athletes  may  not  legally  sign  pro  contracts 
while  they  remain  eligible  for  intercollegiate  competition. 
But  by  claiming  hardship — such  as  being  a  family's  sole 
support — an  athlete  may  obtain  waiver  of  his  remaining  col- 
lege eligibility  and  so  legally  sign  with  a  pro  team. 

"This  (claiming  hardship)  has  been  more  prevalent  with 
basketball,  but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  it  happen  in 
football,"  Mr.  Hayes  continued.  "Actually,  they  (college 
players)  could  probably  take  us  to  court  if  they  wanted  to 
drop  out  of  school  and  sign  after  their  freshman  or  sopho- 
more year.  That's  the  way  things  have  been  going  these  days." 
J-Jayes  is  disquieted  by  the  growing  criticism  of  big-time 
college  sports. 

"Seriously,  I  honestly  think  there's  a  great  movement  on 
campuses  today  to  undermine  athletics,"  Mr.  Hayes  said. 
"Some  of  these  psychology  and  sociology  professors  we  can 
do  without.  Most  of  all  there  is  a  lack  of  discipline. 

"Players  living  in  dorms  are  exposed  to  the  attitudes  of 
other  students.  It's  bound  to  rub  off.  They'll  listen  to  their 
peer  group.  They've  done  it  with  long  hair  and  in  other  dress 
areas.  There  will  be  influence  in  time  in  discipline,  too." 

Mr.  Hayes  links  the  assault  on  big-time  intercollegiate 
athletics  with  a  general  decline  in  the  values  of  society  as 
a  whole. 

"The  thing  that  will  destroy  us  is  permissiveness — our 
permissive  society.  I  see  lazy  people  all  about  me.  People  say, 
'I'm  not  going  to  work,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  work.' 
They  resent  our  football  players  because  they  bust  their  guts 
in  practice  every  night  trying  to  achieve  or  be  proficient. 

"In  another  form,  it's  the  tyranny  of  the  peer  group.  The 
guy  who  wants  to  be  straight  sometimes  can't.  There's 
enormous  pressure  on  him,  the  greatest  pressure  in  the  world, 
from  his  peers.  They're  trying  to  tear  him  down.  The  emer- 
gence of  the  female  athlete  certainly  hasn't  helped.  The  idea 
of  girls  or  women  competing  against  men  is  absolutely  ridic- 
ulous, and  it  does  undermine." 

To  Woody  Hayes,  the  world  outside  the  football  arena  is 
to  be  regarded  with  brooding  suspicion. 

"Away  from  football.  I  don't  see  the  kids  that  are  putting 
out.  I  see  it  in  football.  The  team  that  will  survive  is  the  one 
that  keeps  the  lid  on,  maintains  the  calm  in  the  face  of 
people  chipping  away  at  it.  The  nation  that  will  survive  is 
the  one  that  can  keep  the  lid  on." 

Although  coaches  may  epitomize  the  beleaguered  defenders 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  long  run 
athletic  directors  will  have  more  to  say  about  the  future  of 
scholastic  sports  programs.  Many  of  them  are  just  as  single- 
minded  about  winning  as  coaches  in  the  Hayes  mold,  but  few 
of  them  bother  with  appealing  to  rationalizations  involving 
school  spirit  or  character  building. 


Perhaps  a  good  example  of  modern  A.D.  is  the  University 
of  Maryland's  Jim  Kehoe. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Maryland's  Terrapins  were  a  nation- 
ally ranked  football  team.  But  amid  charges  that  the  uni- 
versity had  permitted  over  emphasis  to  flower,  the  game  was 
permitted  to  wane.  This  rankled  people  to  whom  big-time 
teams  are  important,  and  four  years  ago  Kehoe,  a  one-time 
track  coach,  was  brought  in  to  restore  Maryland's  faded 
athletic  glories. 

"For  the  past  20  years  our  football  and  basketball  pro- 
grams have  been  less  than  sub-par,"  Mr.  Kehoe  conceded. 
"Since  I  took  this  job  my  every  waking  hour  has  been  de- 
voted to  reaching  national  prominence  in  football  and  basket- 
ball. I  make  no  bones  about  it." 

Mr.  Kehoe,  fit  and  trim  with  a  graying  crewcut,  occupies 
an  office  decorated  with  framed  certificates,  conference  man- 
uals, and  American  flags.  A  photograph  of  Vince  Lombardi, 
late  coach  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  the  Washington 
Redskins,  and  his  book,  Winning  Is  the  Only  Thing,  are 
prominently  displayed. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Lombardi,  patron  saint  of  the  win-at- 
any-price  theology,  is  a  Kehoe  icon,  for  "winning"  is  a  much- 
used  word  in  Coach  Kehoe's  vocabularly. 

"You  do  anything  to  win,"  he  said.  "I  believe  completely, 
totally,  and  absolutely  in  winning.  Something  is  wrong  with 
you  if  you  don't  want  to  win." 

The  Maryland  Boosters  Club  raised  nearly  $250,000  last 
year,  up  from  only  $30,000  two  years  ago — proof  that  win- 
ning and  solvency  are  profoundly  interrelated. 

"Look,"  Mr.  Kehoe  said,  "I'll  admit  we're  in  business  like 
anybody  else.  It  all  comes  down  to:  can  it  pay  its  own  way?" 

Criticism  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  growing,  as  that 
multimillion-dollar  business  faces  a  moral  and  financial  crisis 
unprecedented  in  its  history. 

£J  ampus  radicals  and  liberal  activists,  the  traditional  critics 
of  big-time  college  sports,  have  been  joined  by  some  coaches 
and  a  growing  number  of  "kiss-and-tell"  athletes  in  sounding 
alarms  against  the  wide-spread  cheating  that  has  blighted  re- 
cruiting and  academic  eligibility. 

Some  university  presidents,  including  those  who  preside 
over  large  athletic  establishments,  have  spoken  out  against 
the  abuses  in  major  varsity  athletics. 

One  is  Harold  L.  Enarson,  the  54-year-old  president  of  the 
huge  (50,000  enrollment)  Ohio  State  University,  whose  $4- 
million-a-year  sports  establishment  includes  the  fearsome 
Rose-Bowl-bound  gridiron  machine  coached  by  Woody  Hayes, 
himself  a  frequent  target  of  the  critics  of  big-time  football. 

Mr.  Enarson  has  warned  that  the  goal  of  winning  has  be- 
come "close  to  obsessive." 

The  growing  intensity  of  intercollegiate  competition  is 
"tragic,"  he  continued,  adding  that  "an  unhealthy  kind  of 
interaction  was  developing"  between  communities  and  teams. 
Sportsmanship  has  become  lost  in  an  atmosphere  of  "emotion- 
al super-stimulation,"  he  said. 

However,  Mr.  Enarson  said  it  was  "simplistic  nonsense"  to 
contend    that    de-emphasizing   athletics    would    automatically 
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emphasize  academic  excellence. 

"Given  the  tastes  of  our  people  in  society,  if  football  and 
basketball  did  not  exist,  they'd  have  to  be  invented,"  he  con- 
tinued. "They  provide  a  dramatic  focal  point,  identification 
that  we  could  not  have  achieved  in  any  other  way." 
J^Tr.  Enarson  had  a  word  to  say  for  the  forgotten  pawn  in 
the  intercollegiate  athletic  conglomerate — the  player.  The 
pressure  "is  too  much  too  soon  for  some  youngsters,"  he  said. 

"Some  thrive  on  it,  but  there  are  some  casualties. 

"It's  painfully  obvious  that  some  universities  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  student-athlete  only  as  long  as  he  is  a  successful 
athlete.  They  have  to  face  their  own  consciences  on  that." 

Maurice  Mitchell,  the  outspoken  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  observed  recently  that  "up  to  now,  you 
couldn't  even  get  a  preacher  to  look  at  the  immorality  in- 
volved in  athletics;  they  must  be  afraid  God  is  an  alumnus." 

"I  love  sports,  but  I  despise  what's  happening,"  Mr.  Mitchell 
said.  "Sports  today  are  rooted  in  detected  fraud. 

"It  used  to  be  a  matter  of  honor  and  sportsmanship.  Today, 
coaches  are  like  the  Watergate  characters.  When  a  coach 
engages  in  unethical,  almost  criminal  conduct,  they're  like  the 
guys  who  break  into  offices,  tap  telephones,  and  photograph 
somebody  else's  mail. 

"Those  convicted  of  Watergate  crimes  will  go  to  prison. 
Cheating  coaches  are  hailed  as  heroes,  especially  if  they  can 
get  their  teams  ranked  high  in  the  Associated  Press  football 
poll. 

"If  I  were  running  a  business  and  one  of  my  employees  did 
what  coaches  are  doing,  I'd  fire  him  damned  quick.  If  I  ever 
catch  a  D.U.  Coach  engaged  in  hanky-panky,  he's  a  goner.  If 
there  ever  is  a  scandal  in  a  D.U.  sport,  that  sport  will  be 
dumped  immediately." 

Mr.  Mitchell  added: 

"Big-time  college  sports  are  a  national  scandal  on  a  stagger- 
ing scale.  It  will  cripple  athletics  one  of  these  days,  and  we 
will  see  the  return  of  sports  to  low-key  activities. 

"Intercollegiate  athletic  programs  as  presently  operated  are 
doomed.  Students  are  becoming  more  critical  about  the  cost 
of  sports.  They  know  they  are  being  short-changed.  Athletic 
costs  diminish  the  quality  of  their  education." 

Mr.  Mitchell's  scorn  for  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  is  monumental: 

"The  N.C.A.A.  is  a  coordinating  outfit  for  getting  college 
football  games  on  television.  The  N.C.A.A.  catches  some 
coach  cheating,  then  becomes  evasive,  like  a  possum  eating 
stolen  persimmons.  The  N.C.A.A.  investigates  scandals,  but  it 
never  does  anything  about  solving  the  basic  problems  that 
cause  the  scandals." 

Another  who  has  expressed  some  very  deep  concerns  is 
John  Silber,  president  of  Boston  University. 

"One  myth  is  that  football  builds  loyalty  among  alumni,"  he 


said.  "In  my  experience  this  simply  isn't  true.  We've  done  a  sur- 
vey that  shows  the  friends  of  the  library  among  alumni  have 
produced  $5  for  every  $  1  produced  by  friends  of  football. 

"We  are  putting  the  alumni  to  the  test  with  football  at 
Boston  U.  If  it  doesn't  become  self-supporting  within  three 
or  four  years,  it  will  be  abandoned." 

Mr.  Silber,  who  was  dean  of  students  at  the  University  of 
Texas  before  moving  to  Boston,  is  a  caustic  critic  of  the  foot- 
ball mania  in  the  Southwest.  He  insists  that  Texas's  claim  that 
football  pays  the  way  for  the  entire  athletic  program  is 
"misleading." 

"They've  got  a  $50-million  or  $60-million  capital  investment 
in  their  football  plant  at  U.T.,"  he  says.  "Try  amortizing  that 
at  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  you  will  see  the  program  is  actually 
losing  money." 

Far  worse  than  the  fiscal  crisis  facing  many  major  inter- 
collegiate sports  powers,  in  Mr.  Silber's  opinion,  is  the  pres- 
sure the  system  exerts  on  youthful  athletes.  He  quotes  from 
Meat  on  the  Hoof,  a  bitter  expose  of  Texas  football  by  Gary 
Shaw,  a  former  U.T.  player,  and  comments: 

"What  they  do  to  those  kids  is  nothing  short  of  criminal. 
When  a  boy  doesn't  measure  up,  they  put  him  out  there 
'head  knocking'  until  he  quits.  They've  left  cripples  all  over 
the  state  of  Texas." 

The  crisis  that  has  overtaken  intercollegiate  games  has  been 
brewing  for  a  century,  more  or  less.  It  has  lately  been  given 
great  new  momentum  by  the  coming  of  television,  with  its 
huge  rewards  and  cruel  imperatives.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
a  crisis  of  such  dimension  to  vanish  quickly,  or  to  vanish  at  all 
without  a  notable  convulsion. 

Much  more  likely  is  some  sort  of  modest  evolution  toward 
better  policing,  greater  academic  influence  in  the  management 
of  athletic  programs,  and  a  greater  student-body  voice  in  the 
management  of  sports  programs. 

[ne  economics  of  major  sports  competition  alone  is  already 
bringing  about  some  reforms;  doubtless  it  will  bring  more. 
The  N.C.A.A.  reorganization  seems  to  be  a  step  toward  re- 
lieving have-not  athletic  schools  from  the  harsh  necessity  of 
competing  with  the  haves. 

In  a  subtle  way,  it  is  likely  that  the  Watergate  scandal  may 
have  some  lasting  impact  on  the  future  of  intercollegiate 
athleticism.  In  the  view  of  many  who  are  involved  in  higher 
education  and  collegiate  sport,  it  has  exposed  with  frightful 
clarity  the  precarious  nature  of  much  of  the  nation's  ethical 
underpinning. 

It  may  be  stretching  it  a  bit  to  suggest  that  Watergate  was 
spawned  on  the  (semi-professional)  playing  fields  of  Old 
Siwash.  But  many  influential  persons  on  the  nation's  campuses 
are  suggesting  just  that.  They  are  suggesting  further  that  a 
cleaning-up  of  big-time  intercollegiate  athletics  may  well  be 
one  prerequisite  to  cleaning  up  the  nation's  morality,  as  well. 
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"A  lot  made  promises  of  what  would  come  when  you  got  there 
but  not  before.  The  violation  is  often  uncovered  if  you  get 
things  and  then  don't  go." 

"I  think  the  whole  structure  of  athletics  currently  demands 
winning  and  therefore  coaches  feel  incredible  pressure  to  win 
and  use  whatever  means  at  hand  to  get  there,"  Westhead  says. 
"From  the  players'  point  of  view  many  seem  professional  in 
their  attitude,  looking  for  the  best  deal.  In  the  long  run  there 
must  be  a  reevaluation  from  the  schools'  viewpoint. 

"I  think  the  present  situation  has  to  have  taken  its  toll  on 
us  but  you're  always  reluctant  to  say  so  because  it  sounds 
like  sour  grapes.  Of  course  there's  other  things,  maybe  the 
athlete  preferred  the  other  school.  Maybe  we  didn't  do  a  good 
job,  but  there've  been  times  when  I  know  we've  done  a  good 
job,  and  it's  only  conjecture,  but  there  was  the  suspicion  that 
we  weren't  recruiting  with  the  same  tools.  We  just  have  to 
work  twice  as  hard." 

^^ecruiting  is  only  one  pressure  that  some  athletes  face. 
Many  understandably  have  difficulties  balancing  the  heavy 
demands  of  sport  and  school. 

"You're  on  scholarship  but  you're  working;  you  go  to  prac- 
tice and  can  hardly  make  it  back  over  here  to  the  dorms," 
Brodzinski,  who  finished  in  the  top  25  of  his  North  Catholic 
graduating  class,  said. 

"People  don't  realize  the  stuff  we  go  through  every  day," 
Kevin  McBain,  junior  forward,  added. 

"It's  a  tough  time  of  the  year  around  finals,"  Bob  Guglielmi, 
junior  shortstop  and  student  member  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, remarked.  "Sports  force  you  into  a  definite  schedule. 
You  have  practice  all  afternoon  and  away  games.  You  know 
it  takes  up  time  and  you  have  to  set  time  aside.  It  helps  me, 
but  others  react  differently." 

"I  don't  think  the  athlete  has  changed  much  from  years 
ago  but  the  world  around  him  is  much  more  complicated  and 
critical.  Sports  is  one  of  the  few  areas  that's  fresh,  rewarding, 
and  unsophisticated,"  Westhead  says. 

In  this  "complex  and  critical"  milieu  many  students  view 
athletes  like  any  other  student  who  is  in  an  extracurricular 
activity,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  athletes  themselves  sense  that 
they  are  unfairly  tagged  with  a  "jock"  label. 

"Everybody  thinks  basketball  players  have  it  easy,"  center 
and  senior  captain  Joe  DiCocco  complains. 

"I  hate  being  called  a  jock.  A  lot  of  times  I'm  ashamed  to 
admit  I  play  sports  in  college,"  Guglielmi,  a  special  education 
major,  confided.  "It  puts  a  bad  notion  of  a  stereotype  in  peo- 
ple's minds.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  student  athletes  and  some 
jocks,  like  everywhere." 

Athletes  are  also  united  in  their  disenchantment  with  the 
support  they've  received  lately.  With  basketball,  a  number  of 
factors  are  involved:  a  team  with  a  little  less  dazzle  than 
those  of  the  Ken  Durrett  era,  an  increase  in  sophistication 
of  the  students  (some  would  interpret  that  as  apathy),  and 
easy  access  to  a  television  set. 

"I  think  for  a  lot  of  alumni  and  fans,  particularly  in  the 
winter  during  the  energy  crisis,  it  was  just  too  easy  to  flick  on 
the  TV,"  Westhead  said.  "I  think  there  was  great  interest, 
not  just  a  mass  voice  present  at  the  games.  I  thought  the  sup- 
port was  moderate  to  at  times  good.  I  don't  think  at  any  time 
it  was  overwhelming." 

"I  thought  it  stunk,"  Charlie  Wise  said  bluntly.  His  back- 
court   mate   Glenn   Collier   diplomatically   remarked   that   "I 


thought  it  was  pretty  bad,  it  could've  been  better.  It  makes  a 
lot  of  difference  down  there  at  the  Palestra  with  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple behind  you." 

"It's  somewhat  out  of  vogue  to  want  that  but  even  pros 
who  make  $60  thousand  a  year  say  it  helps,"  Westhead  noted. 
The  coach  also  felt  that  poor  attendance  at  the  team's  four 
games  in  Madison  Square  Garden  (estimates  for  the  regular 
season  final  against  Rutgers  range  as  low  as  10)  was  definitely 
a  factor  in  not  receiving  an  NIT  bid. 

"The  NIT  people  make  decisions  on  certain  criterion  and 
one  of  them  has  to  be  gate  appeal,"  the  English  lecturer  said. 
"In  our  case  we  played  there  four  times  and  they  had  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  our  gate  appeal." 

The  gate  appeal  of  most  of  the  other  sports  is,  as  it  always 
has  been,  practically  non-existent.  "It  makes  you  feel  pretty 
bad  when  the  away  team  brings  more  people  than  you  and 
you're  playing  at  home,  like  against  St.  Joe's,"  pitcher  Larry 
White  noted. 

"The  only  ones  who  come  out  are  our  parents  and  a  few 
friends,"  cross-country  and  880-yard  runner  Paul  Morrison 
pointed  out.  "There's  still  a  big  interest  in  school  and  that 
diploma.  Everybody  wants  it  and  works  hard  but  I  think 
there's  a  lot  of  apathy  here." 

rJ1he  swimming  team,  which  placed  second  in  the  MAC's 
with  an  8-5  dual  meet  record  this  year,  has  made  a  major 
move  towards  respectability  with  the  opening  of  the  Joseph 
Kirk  Memorial  Pool.  So  far,  the  results  have  been  mixed 
spectator-wise. 

"We  understand,"  Barth,  a  sophomore  accounting  major 
with  the  highest  cumulative  average  (3.67)  of  any  varsity 
athlete,  said.  "There's  a  lot  to  do  here." 

"We're  getting  more  spectators  than  we've  ever  had  and  that 
goes  back  to  1940,  but  if  we  get  500,  they  look  scattered  in 
such  a  big  complex,"  swimming  coach  Jack  Lumsden  re- 
marked. "I  don't  blame  the  student  body.  On  a  campus  like 
ours  a  large  percentage  of  kids  have  part-time  jobs  and  no 
spare  time." 


Basketball  captain  Joe  DiCocco  says  that  La  Salle  basketball 
fans   are  "frontrunners." 
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About  ten  percent  of  La  Salle's  839  coed  students  compete  in  the 
six  women's  varsity  sports  sponsored  by  the  college. 

"I  understand,  I  don't  go  to  soccer  games,"  crew  captain 
Gene  McHugh  admitted.  "Friends  come  down  to  the  river 
but  in  the  boat  you  don't  know  how  many  people  are  there 
anyway.  I  row  for  myself  and  everyone  else  rows  for  his  own 
self  and  ourselves.  We  represent  ourselves  and  whether  we 
have  a  La  Salle  shirt  on  or  not  doesn't  really  matter." 
J^rjany  of  the  aforementioned  problems  have  been  somewhat 
sidestepped  by  a  six-team  intercollegiate  women's  program 
(field  hockey,  volleyball,  basketball,  swimming,  tennis,  and 
softball)  that  involves  about  10  per  cent  of  the  839  women 
students;  approximately  six  per  cent  of  the  2,471  male  day 
students  are  varsity  athletes. 

"I  think  it's  terrific.  We  went  from  nothing  to  something 
in  two  years,"  Mrs.  Mary  O'Connor,  Director  of  Women's 
Athletics,  beamed.  In  the  process  the  women  have  avoided 
much  of  the  high  pressure  evils  of  the  men's  sports  structure. 
In  a  letter  clarifying  their  stance  the  women's  basketball  team 
wrote  in  the  Collegian  that  "the  female  athlete  at  La  Salle 
is  not  only  an  athlete  but  a  student  whose  primary  goal  lies 
in  the  realm  of  academic  endeavors  .  .  .  She,  in  most  cases  is 
not  here  to  further  her  career  in  athletics,  but  to  further  her 
education." 

"Girl  athletes  are  very  well  rounded  both  academically  and 
socially.  Our  whole  lives  don't  revolve  around  sports  or  the 
people  in  it,"  added  junior  Annette  Halpin,  a  high  scoring 
guard  and  the  most  publicized  female  athlete  at  La  Salle. 

Mrs.  O'Connor,  who  has  also  guided  a  successful  intramural 
program,  likes  the  current  atmosphere.  "That's  why  I  don't 
want  to  get  too  involved  in  scholarships,"  she  confides. 

Some  girls  feel  even  now  that  there  is  too  much  emphasis 
placed  on  winning,  however.  "That  would  be  my  one  com- 
plaint." Ada  Steinmetz,  history's  second  female  Rhodes 
Scholarship  nominee,  said.  "They  offer  different  sports  and 
a  very  good  intramural  program  but  there  seems  to  be  too 
much  stress  on  winning  rather  than  just  playing  for  fun  and 
exercise." 


Indications  are  that  a  modest  scholarship  proposal  spurred 
on  by  the  federal  government's  affirmative  action  directives 
will  be  introduced  shortly,  although  Mrs.  O'Connor  estimates 
they  might  become  effective  as  late  as  1979.  The  directives 
will  make  the  schools  "face  up  to  the  anomaly  which  already 
exists,"  according  to  Dr.  McCarthy.  With  it  will  come  much 
needed  equity  but  also  an  increased  proclivity  towards  the 
cutthroat  competitiveness  which  has  bred  serious  violations 
in  men's  sports. 

At  La  Salle,  however,  the  post-Jim  Harding  era  has  been  a 
sensible,  no-frills  athletic  regime  that  for  the  most  part, 
despite  minor  disagreements,  has  pleased  both  the  varsity 
athletes  and  the  students  who  take  advantage  of  Hayman  Hall. 

Barth,  summing  up  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  players, 
said  that  Lumsden  is  "interested  in  what  we  do  out  as  well  as 
in  the  pool.  His  philosophy  is  to  treat  us  like  men." 

Likewise  students  are  pleased  with  the  expanded  intra- 
mural program  that  offers  1 7  different  competitions,  every- 
thing from  basketball  and  touch  football  to  billiards.  While 
60.2  per  cent  of  322  graduates  last  year  indicated  they  did 
not  participate  in  varsity  or  intramural  sports,  the  figures  do 
not  preclude  recreational  use  of  the  facilities.  Indeed,  for 
many  commuters  it's  not  a  question  of  desire  but  time. 

"A  lot  of  free  time  is  consumed  in  just  commuting  itself," 
Mike  Gallagher,  a  four-year  day  hop,  said.  "A  lot  of  people 
would  be  more  interested  if  the  facilities  were  more  available 
during  free  time,  but  they  don't  have  much  of  that." 
J^erhaps  this  is  why  only  57.5  per  cent  of  last  year's  seniors 
who  were  polled  by  the  Counseling  Center  indicated  they  fol- 
lowed news  of  varsity  and/ or  intramurals  fairly  or  very 
closely,  certainly  a  significant  drop  from  the  71.1  per  cent 
who  said  they  did  in  1971,  but  no  one  is  suggesting  de- 
emphasizing  basketball.  It  is  still  a  rallying  point,  "a  common 
social  experience  for  a  large  group  of  people,"  according  to 
Brother  Burke.  "There  are  few  occasions  in  the  year  when  a 
large  group  is  gathered  or  is  even  interested  to  the  extent  of 
watching  on  television  any  activity  connected  with  the  college 
and  it  strikes  me  that  basketball  has  been  serving  that  purpose 
pretty  well,"  the  president  says. 

Yet  the  rallying  point  has  become  the  television  set,  and  not 
the  Palestra.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  phase,  perhaps  DiCocco  is 
correct  in  his  charge  that  La  Salle  basketball  fans  are  "front- 
runners,"  or  perhaps  the  makeup  of  La  Salle's  student  body  is 
changing,  perhaps  the  move  to  a  co-educational  institution 
(over  a  quarter  of  the  students  are  now  women)  has  led  to  a 
decrease  in  fan  interest. 

In  all  likelihood,  all  are  significant  factors.  "Whatever  it  is 
about  the  present  situation,"  Brother  Ellis  warns,  "is  not  going 
to  create  an  interested  alumni." 


Bruce  Beans,  '74,  is  a  sportswriter  with  the  Doylestown  DAILY 
INTELLIGENCER  and  former  editor-in-chief  of  the  La  Salle 
COLLEGIAN. 
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V. 


A  balanced  athletic  program  is  as  important  in  a 
university  environment  as  a  balanced  physics  program. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  get  rid  of  either  of  them." 

So  says  a  La  Salle  graduate  who  experienced  both  athletic  competition 
and  scholarly  pursuit  in  college  and  learned  a  little  from  both.  You  have  al- 
ready met  some  of  these  men  previously  in  LA  SALLE.  Men  like  Frank 
Comerford,  Al  Cantello,  Ira  Davis,  Jim  Finegan,  Tom  Gola,  and  Dan  Mc  Dyre 
who  have  gone  on  to  excel  in  their  chosen  professions.  Others  like  Frank 
Corace,  Frank  O'Hara,  Frank  Blatcher,  and  Charlie  Greenberg  are  pictured 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  On  the  next  eight  pages  we  will  chat  with  some  of 
the  other  members  of  the  alumni — and  the  list  is  far  from  exhaustive — who 
have  benefited  enough  from  their  participation  on  the  field  and  in  the  class- 
room to  make  significant  contributions  to  society. 
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ROBERT  W.WALTERS 
Competition  is  the  name  of  the  game 

"There's  no  question  about  it,"  says  Bob  Wal- 
ters, '47,  "both  from  a  playing  and  coaching  stand- 
point athletic  competition  serves  as  an  excellent 
conditioner  for  a  business  career."  Walters  should 
know.  Captain  of  La  Salle's  first  post-season  tourna- 
ment team  (Middle  Atlantic  Conference  runnerups) 
he  later  coached  an  Explorer  Big  Five  Champion 
and  NIT  quintet  (1965).  He  is  a  general  partner  in 
Walters  Associates,  a  limited  partnership  develop- 
ing and  constructing  currently  at  1818  Market 
Street,  a  40  story,  $70  million  complex  which  is  the 
largest  single  office  building  ever  to  be  erected  with 
private  money  in  Philadelphia.  Bob  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  William  H.  Walters  &  Sons,  Inc.,  the 
family  mechanical  contracting  business.  He  and 
his  brother,  Joseph  E.,  a  former  Villanova  court 
star,  are  principal  owners  of  ACO  Development  Co 
— developers  of  Victorian  Village  Shopping  Center, 
Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  of  Holimark  Co. — owners  and 
operators  of  the  26  story  Holiday  Inn,  at  18th  and 
Market  Sts.  Walters  says  that  diversification  into 
real  estate  development  was  the  natural  thing  to 
do.  "There's  a  real  need  for  bu/'/der-developers 
who  have  mechanical  contracting  experience  ra- 
ther than  for  oro/cer-developers,"  he  explained. 
Walters,  the  first  1,000  point  scorer  in  La  Salle's 
history,  says  that  the  exposure  to  college  athletics 
helps  today  when  he  is  negotiating  and  competing 
for  clients.  "I  told  my  boys  to  compete  in  every- 
thing— not  just  in  athletics,"  he  says.  "In  fact,  I 
wish  that  I  had  been  on  the  debating  team  at  La 
Salle."  Walters  is  completely  recovered  from  a 
severe  heart  attack  suffered  in  August,  1971,  and 
serves  on  a  number  of  civic  and  charitable  boards. 
"I've  learned  to  delegate  authority  since  then," 
he  says. 
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JOHN  F.  REARDON  Ed.D. 

From  the  hot  corner  to  the  faculty  club 

When  Jack  Reardon,  '59,  was  working  toward 
his  master's  degree  in  business  administration  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  he  served  as  a  re- 
search assistant  for  Merrill  Roberts.  One  day 
Roberts  came  into  the  office  and  told  Reardon  to 
take  his  class  the  next  day — a  section  in  trans- 
portation economics.  "It  was  catastrophic  trying  to 
prepare  for  that  50  minute  section,"  recalls  Rear- 
don. "But  after  the  first  three  classes,  I  said  to 
myself,  'Hey,  this  is  fun.'"  And  that's  how  Jack 
Reardon,  a  third  baseman  at  La  Salle  under  Frank 
Hoerst,  Jim  Pollard,  and  Gene  McDonnell,  made 
his  career  decision.  He  later  spent  a  summer  as  a 
faculty  intern  with  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  in  Chi- 
cago, and  earned  a  doctorate  in  education  from 
Temple  in  1971.  Currently  an  associate  professor 
of  accounting  at  La  Salle — and  a  good  one,  Dr. 
Reardon  suspects  that  many  members  of  the  young- 
er generation  with  the  ability  are  missing  some- 
thing by  not  participating  in  athletics.  "I'm  afraid 
that  it's  not  such  a  big  deal  anymore,"  he  says. 
"And  that's  a  shame."  "There  was  nothing  'glamor- 
ous' about  playing  baseball — our  big  trips  were  to 
Reading  and  Collegeville,  but  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous psychic  income  from  the  experience  which 
gave  me  a  perspective  that  I  never  got  in  the  class- 
room. It  helped  me  to  grow  as  a  human  being.  It 
helped  me  to  be  accepted  by  my  elders.  And  gave 
me  confidence.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  could  have 
taken  that  guy's  class  if  I  hadn't  had  that  experi- 
ence." Reardon  was  a  member  of  La  Salle  High's 
team  which  upset  Olney,  2-1,  in  the  1955  city 
championship  game.  But  competing,  he  says,  is 
even  more  beneficial  than  winning.  "It  definitely 
contributes  a  positive  input  into  your  develop- 
ment," he  explains,  "when  you're  feeling  scared 
before  a  game  and  you  look  around  and  notice 
that  everyone  else  is  anxious  and  scared,  too." 
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BILL  RAFTERY 

Victim  of  Some  Excellent  Coaching 

Bill  Raftery,  '63,  came  to  La  Salle  as  one  of 
scholastic  basketball's  brightest  blue-chippers.  He 
left  with  his  All  America  hopes  shattered  by  a  pain- 
ful slipped  disc  which  destroyed  his  junior  year, 
stripped  him  of  the  mobility  needed  to  pursue  a 
career  in  the  NBA.  In  between,  though  he  did 
manage  to  lead  the  Explorers  in  scoring  as  a 
sophomore.  Two  years  later  he  helped  spark  La 
Salle  to  an  NIT  bid,  the  school's  first  post-season 
action  in  eight  years.  He  also  picked  up  a  degree 
in  history  education  and  learned  something  about 
the  "peaks  and  valleys"  of  life.  "Laying  down  on 
my  back  that  year  put  everything  in  perspective," 
recalls  Raftery.  "It  gave  me  some  insight  into  what 
life  was  all  about.  My  only  regret,  maybe,  was  not 
winning  the  NCAA  or  NIT,  but  it  was  a  tremendous 
four  years  at  La  Salle."  Bill  went  to  camp  with  the 
New  York  Knicks  after  graduation,  but  the  bad 
back  had  already  taken  much  of  the  fluidity  and 
stamina  needed  for  the  rugged  pro  grind.  He  went 
home  to  Kearny,  N.J.,  became  the  town's  recrea- 
tion director  and  started  coaching  basketball  at 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  University's  Madison  campus. 
He  moved  up  to  Seton  Hall  four  years  ago  where 
he  also  earned  a  master's  degree  in  education. 
This  year  he  turned  the  program  of  the  once-proud 
Pirates  around,  guiding  them  to  their  first  NIT  in 
17  years  and  first  winner  in  a  decade.  "I  was  a 
victim  of  excellent  coaching,"  he  says,  referring  to 
his  La  Salle  years  under  Dudey  Moore.  "At  Fair- 
leigh Dickinson  I  really  thought  I  knew  a  lot.  From 
an  X's  and  O's  standpoint  to  an  outsider,  this  year 
was  probably  a  great  one.  But  there  is  so  much 
more  for  me  to  learn."  One  thing  that  Raftery  has 
learned  is  that  recruiting  "inequities"  do  prevail. 
"I  don't  worry  about  it,"  he  says.  "There  are  legis- 
lative bodies  to  handle  that.  Besides,  I've  been 
fortunate  enough  to  recruit  nice  kids.  Attitude  is 
very  important  to  me.  I  want  to  win,  sure.  But  at 
what  cost,  I  want  to  determine." 
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HOMAS  J.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Ph.D. 
Understanding  the  basic  forces  of  nature 

Despite  his  total  involvement  in  the  world  of 
■.cademia  and  research,  Dr.  Tom  Devlin,  '57, 
reasures  a  competitive  edge  just  as  much  as  when 
e  was  contributing  to  one  of  college  athletics' 
.reatest  dynasties  during  his  undergraduate  days 
s  a  freestyler  on  the  swimming  team.  Tom's  first 
arsity  meet  as  a  sophomore  in  1955  resulted  in 
i  loss  to  Penn.  Coach  Joe  Kirk's  Explorers  didn't 
bse  again  for  39  consecutive  meets  and  Devlin 
fas  around  to  contribute  to  34  of  those  victories, 
ioday  he's  an  associate  professor  of  physics  at 
•utgers  University  and  a  prominent  research  phys- 
fist  at  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory,  in 
latavia,   III.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago.   His  specialty 

high  energy  elementary  particle  physics  and 
ight  now  he's  studying  hyperons,  an  extremely 
hort-lived  species  of  particle  which  undergoes 
lidioactive  decay  in  one-ten  billionth  of  a  second. 
iA/e  get  them  going  at  extremely  high  speeds — 
|Ose  to  the  speed  of  light,"  explained  Devlin.  "The 
jilativistic  time-dilation  effect  causes  them  to  live 
>r  a  considerably  longer  time — long  enough  for 


us  to  study  some  of  their  properties  and  to  add 
experimental  data  to  our  understanding  of  how 
basic  forces  of  nature  operate."  Despite  the 
scholarly  air  of  Devlin's  work,  such  research  is  an 
extremely  demanding  activity.  "It  takes  everything 
I've  got,  physically  and  mentally,"  he  says.  "We 
build  research  facilities,  operate  some  heavy 
equipment,  and  put  in  some  long  hours.  Frankly, 
this  is  a  highly  competitive  field.  You  must  stay  in 
shape  as  much  for  this  work  as  for  athletic  com- 
petition. I  know.  I  can  feel  the  difference  when  I 
haven't  been  running  for  a  while."  Devlin  had  been 
interested  in  science  ever  since  grade  school  days 
but  really  got  turned  on  to  high  energy  physics  in 
graduate  school  at  Berkeley,  California  where  he 
earned  his  master's  and  doctorate.  Although  he 
has  never  been  particularly  interested  in  athletics 
as  a  spectator,  he  feels  that  intercollegiate  com- 
petition plays  a  vital  role.  "A  balanced  athletic  pro- 
gram is  as  important  in  a  university  environment 
as  a  balanced  physics  program,"  he  says.  "It  would 
be  absurd  to  get  rid  of  either  of  them." 


ii  Salle  Spring,  1974 
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HENRY  G.  DE  VINCENT,  M.D. 

From  Pro  Baseball  to  Orthopedic  Surgery 

It  was  the  summer  of  1957.  His  station  wagon 
was  packed  and  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  had 
asked  the  Cincinnati  Reds'  front  office  for  some 
time  to  think  it  over.  Hank  DeVincent,  '57,  was 
down  to  his  last  "At-Bat"  in  organized  baseball 
here  in  Hornell,  in  the  N.Y.-Pa.  League.  "Would 
you  believe  that  I  hit  the  last  pitch  thrown  to  me  in 
professional  baseball  for  a  home  run  over  the 
center  field  fence?"  said  Dr.  DeVincent.  "Dave 
Bristol,  our  playing-manager,  was  coaching  third 
and  he  yelled  to  me  as  I  circled  the  bases,  'Gad, 
you  can't  leave  me  now.'"  Unlike  Dr.  Bobby  Brown, 
who  had  combined  medical  and  professional  ca- 
reers with  the  New  York  Yankees,  Hank  DeVincent 
had  no  choice  because  his  medical  school,  Tem- 
ple, did  not  have  a  tri-semester  system  and  he 
couldn't  go  to  Spring  Training.  "I  was  two  years 
away  from  my  M.D.  and  still  faced  two  years  of 
uncertaintly  in  pro  baseball,"  DeVincent  recalls. 
"Everyone  whom  I  respected  advised  me  to  stick 
to  medicine."  DeVincent  retired  from  the  game  al- 
though he  feels  that  he  could  have  made  it  to  the 
major  leagues  like  such  teammates  as  Tony  Gon- 
zales and  Cookie  Rojas.  Today  he  is  a  prominent 
orthopedic  surgeon  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  per- 
forming 300-400  major  operations  annually  at  Holy 
Redeemer  Hospital.  Actually,  when  Hank  was  get- 
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ting  out  of  Olney  High,  he  appeared  headed  fo 
Duke  University  and  he  hoped  to  become  a  dentisi 
"I  guess  you  could  say  that  I  was  a  'comer'  as 
student,"  DeVincent  recalls.  "I  really  didn't  thin 
that  I  had  the  marks  to  go  for  an  M.D.  But  I  seeme 
to  get  better  as  a  student  as  I  went  on."  Han 
picked  up  a  few  hits  in  the  city  title  victory  over  L 
Salle  High  in  1952.  He  also  became  friendly  wit 
some  of  the  Little  Explorers  like  Gene  McDonalc 
'55,  who  were  headed  to  the  college.  McDonalc 
the  baseball  coach  of  the  Explorers  today,  helpe 
sell  DeVincent  on  La  Salle.  He  has  never  regrette 
the  decision.  "My  dad  died  when  I  was  ten,"  Han 
says.  "I  will  always  be  grateful  to  the  Brother 
because  they  were  the  fatherly  paternal  figure 
heads  for  me.  They  guided  me  when  I  needed  it  th 
most."  DeVincent  played  soccer  and  baseball  an 
threw  the  shot,  discus,  and  javelin  in  track.  He  is 
member  of  the  college's  Alumni  Hall  of  Athlete: 
"It's  hard  for  athletes  to  keep  their  marks  up, 
DeVincent  says.  "It  wasn't  easy  for  me  to  com 
back  after  a  game  at  night  and  ask  for  the  key  1 
get  into  the  lab.  It  requires  a  sacrifice.  You  mu: 
make  a  commitment  and  must  be  disciplined  to  d 
it.  But  there  were  enough  guys  I  knew  around 
Salle  who  were  willing  to  do  it." 
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THOMAS  J.  CONVILLE,  JR.,  ESQ. 

Estate  Planning  was  a 
(championship)  stroke  away 

Thomas  J.  Conville,  Jr.,  '53  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  greatest  individual  oarsman  in 
La  Salle's  fabled  rowing  history.  A  one  time  school- 
boys singles  champion  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  he 
stroked  three  Dad  Vail  championship  shells  for  the 
Explorers  and  earned  himself  a  spot  in  the  Alumni 
Hall  of  Athletes.  Today  he's  vice  president  in 
charge  of  estate  planning  at  Philadelphia's  Fidelity 
Bank,  where  S3  billion  in  trust  assets  filter  through 
his  division.  A  graduate  of  Rutgers  School  of  Law, 
Conville  has  been  with  Fidelity  for  almost  eight 
years.  For  the  previous  nine  years  he  had  been 
with  the  Central  Penn  National  Bank.  "The  trust 
field  has  expanded  into  investment  advisory  serv- 
ices," explains  Conville.  "The  mutual  fund  industry 
has  failed  people,  the  brokerage  business  has  had 
its  troubles,  and  more  and  more  people  are  be- 
coming aware  of  banks  and  their  enormous  re- 
search facilities."  Conville  might  not  have  been 
dealing  with  attorneys,  wills,  trust  and  tax  work 
had  it  not  been  for  sculling.  "I  was  only  a  marginal 
student  when  I  started  rowing  in  high  school,"  he 
says.  "But  when  I  won  the  singles  championship 
as  a  junior  I  started  to  train  harder  and  work 
harder."  Today,  Conville  is  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege's Council  of  President's  Associates  and  serves 
as  one  of  the  alumni  representatives  on  the  col- 
lege's Athletic  Committee.  "From  my  experience 
on  the  committee  it  looks  like  we  run  things  the 
way  they  should  be  run,"  he  says.  "Nationally, 
though,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  the  roof  blow 
off — especially  at  some  schools  where  the  athletic 
budgets  are  too  big." 

La  Salle  Spring.  1974 
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HENRY  P.  CLOSE,  M.D. 

It's  more  than  knowing  how  to  win 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Close,  '33,  has  enjoyed  a  distin- 
guished 40-year  career  as  a  practitioner,  admini- 
strator, and  cancer  research  specialist.  Presently 
the  director  of  the  department  of  medicine  at 
Chestnut  Hill  Hospital,  Dr.  Close  retired  in  1971  as 
chief  of  staff  at  the  Veterans'  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia. Previously,  he  had  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
and  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Army  Reserves  where  he 
received  a  meritorious  service  award  in  1971.  He; 
was  also  chief  of  medical  service  at  Veterans'  Hos- 
pitals in  Coatesville  and  Philadelphia.  He  has  done 
extensive  research  in  cancer  chemotherapy  and) 
diseases  of  chest  and  pulmonary  function  studies 
and  he  has  seen  two  of  his  sons  follow  him  intc 
the  medical  profession.  "Students  today  are  bettei, 
prepared  for  medicine  because  their  total  educatior 
is  better  from  the  beginning,"  says  Dr.  Close.  "Bui' 
they  really  have  to  be  because  there  is  so  much; 
more  to  learn  to  keep  up  with  the  tremendous  ad-' 
vances  in  the  study  of  medicine."  Dr.  Close  was  a 
member  of  the  two  La  Salle  basketball  teams  gen- 
erally recognized  to  have  been  the  first  to  play  a 
major  intercollegiate  schedule.  As  a  senior,  he  high 
jumped  for  the  track  team.  "I  knew  that  I  always 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor — way  back  in  grammai 
school,"  recalls  Dr.  Close.  "But  the  athletic  com 
petition  helped  considerably.  It's  especially  valu 
able  in  teaching  you  to  take  reverses.  To  realize 
that,  maybe,  you're  not  the  best  in  everything.  Yoij 
must  know  how  to  lose  as  well  as  to  win." 
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JOHN  J.  BRABAZON,  Ph.D. 

Now  He's  Principal  of  the 
School  he  Scrimmaged 

"I  was  just  a  farmboy,"  recalls  Dr.  Jack  Braba- 
zon,  '61,  a  former  athlete,  college  coach  and  re- 
cently appointed  principal  of  the  brand-new  Wil- 
liam Tennant  High  School,  Warminster,  Pa.  Braba- 
zon  grew  up  cultivating  a  small  grain  and  poultry 
farm  with  his  dad  in  Bucks  County.  Early  athletic 
memories  include  hitting  rabbits  and  pheasants 
with  rocks,  serving  as  a  baseball  catcher  without 
a  mask  and  with  a  webless  glove,  throwing  the  shot 
in  high  school  like  a  baseball,  and  starting  a 
scrimmage  against  William  Tennant  High  School 
as  a  240  pound  fullback  and  ending  it  as  a  line- 
man. "We  didn't  have  the  finances  for  college," 
recalls  Brabazon,  "so  it  was  either  a  scholarship 
somewhere  or  a  service  academy."  Jack  chose  La 
Salle  over  St.  Joseph's  because  the  Explorers 
showed  more  interest  early.  "The  first  time  I  went 
to  see  coach  (Frank)  Wetzler,"  says  Brabazon,  "he 
told  me  not  to  come  back  for  further  instruction 
until  I  had  thrown  the  shot  10,000  times."  Majoring 
at  first  in  pre-med  and  attaining  the  rank  of  Cadet 
Colonel  in  the  ROTC,  Brabazon's  plans  for  both 
were  altered  by  (1)  the  late  Brother  Azarius,  who 
convinced  him  to  switch  to  education  ("You  won't 
have  any  fun  as  a  doctor"),  and  (2)  a  heart  murmer 
which  ended  his  military  career.  He  taught  and 
coached  track  at  St.  John's  University  (N.Y.)  and 
went  over  to  England  to  earn  his  Ph.D.  at  St.  An- 
drew's. Then  came  a  teaching  stint  in  Long  Island, 
a  principal's  slot  with  the  New  Hope-Solebury 
School  District,  assistant  principal  and  athletic  di- 
rector at  Woodrow  Wilson  High,  Levittown,  and 
finally  the  big  job  at  Tennant  last  August. 

"The  major  difference  I've  noticed  in  education 
over  the  years  is  the  methodology  of  teachers," 
says  Brabazon.  "When  we  were  in  school  it  was 
90  per  cent  rote  memorization.  Today  there  is  more 
motivation  to  think.  Also,  it's  been  a  gradual  proc- 
ess but  things  are  much  freer  today.  There's  a 
great  lack  of  respect  for  authority.  But  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it,  kids  are  still  kids.  They're  cry- 
ing for  love  and  they're  crying  for  discipline." 


La  Salle  Spring,  1974 
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111!  If 


'35 

Anthony  J.  Amico,  educator  and  super- 
visor of  adult  education  programs  for 
the  School  District  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  Public  Continuing 
and  Adult  Education. 

'37 

Ralph  A.  Klinefelter  has  been  appointed 
information  director  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Catholic  Conference.  Pittsburgh. 

'40 

DECEASED:   Joseph  A.  Kenny,  Sr. 

'48 

John  L.  McCloskey,  vice  president  for 
public  affairs  at  the  college,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
City  Scholarship  Committee  by  Mayor 
Rizzo. 

'49 

Col.  John  G.  Gallagher  has  been  appoint- 
ed commandant  of  the  2072nd  USAR 
School.  Phila.  DECEASED:  Theodore  J. 
Fan-ell. 

'50 

John  J.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  M.D.  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Center  at  Monroe  County  Hospital,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.  William  A.  Sheridan 
received  a  master's  degree  in  education 
from  the  Penn  State  University.  Edward 
J.  Stemmler,  M.D.  has  been  appointed 
acting  dean  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  School.  DECEASED:  John 
M.  Heveran. 

'51 

Frank  De  George  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant commissioner  for  administration 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
Baltimore.  James  W.  Finegan  named 
chairman  of  the  Board  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Gray  &  Rogers.  William 
Seiberlich  is  a  newly  elected  commissioner 
of  Upper  Moreland  Twp.,  Pa. 

'52 

Victor  F.  De  Marco  has  been  awarded 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Serv- 
ice Excellence  Award  for  an  outstanding 
performance  as  deputy  director  of  the 
Audit  and  Inspection  Division  at  AAFES 
headquarters  in  Dallas.  Thomas  J.  Ken- 
drick  has  been  elected  vice  president  of 
Provident  National  Bank,  Phila. 

'53 

Bro.  William  Brown  is  serving  as  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Assembly 
of  Religious  Brothers,  and  as  Coordinator 
of  a  Consortium  of  four  Catholic  High 
Schools  in  suburban  Washington,  D.C. 
Frank  Cazzetta,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  director  of  information 
services  division  of  the  Hearst  Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore,  Md.  DECEASED:  Philip 
J.  O'Malley,  Esq. 


'54 

Frank  F.  Smulski  has  joined  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Toms  River,  N.J.  as 
the  bank's  operations  officer. 

'55 


Charles  A.  Coyle 


Cdr.  Robert  T.  Chancier,  USN  has  been 
appointed  director  of  management  con- 
sulting services  with  the  Auditor  General 
of  the  Navy.  Charles  A.  Coyle,  assistant 
professor  of  Marketing  and  Management 
at  Phila.  College  of  Textiles  and  Science, 
received  his  doctor  of  education  degree 
from  Temple  University.  Frank  J.  Noonan 
has  been  elected  a  senior  vice  president 
of  Fidelity  Corporation,  Phila. 

'56 

Robert  E.  Neduscin,  general  sales  man- 
ager of  Warner  Co.'s  Concrete  Division. 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  for  the  division.  MAR- 
RIAGE: Peter  Pino  to  Rose  Manzi. 


'58 


Joseph  D. 
Gallagher 


Joseph  D.  Gallagher  has  been  named 
manager,  sales  training  by  McNeil 
Laboratories,  Inc. 

'59 

Robert  E.  Haentze  has  been  appointed 
assistant  vice  president,  personnel,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society.  Thomas 
F.  Perugini  has  been  named  a  vice  presi- 
dent at  First  National  City  Bank.  New 
York. 


Robert    E.    Haentze      Thomas  F.  Perugini 

'60 

Anthony  J.  C'urrona  has  been  named  vice 
president-controller  for  Safeguard  Auto- 
matic Corporation.  King  of  Prussia.  Pa. 
Donald  I..  Sprague  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Giles  & 
Ransome.  Inc.,  Cornwells  Hgts.  Pa.  Jos- 


eph Stevens  has  been  transferred  and  pro- 
moted to  plant  manager  of  American  Can 
Company's  Plastic  Container  Plant  in  New 
Castle.  Del.  Harry  W.  Woodcock  received 
a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Temple  University  in 
theoretical  physics.  He  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles. 


Augustine  E. 
Moffit,  Jr. 


Eugene   Lee 


Thomas  J.  Burke  has  been  named  inter- 
national auditor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
Norristown.  Lieut.  Com.  H.  William  Heil 
attended  the  Reserve  Officers  Orientation 
Course  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege. Great  Lakes.  111.  Eugene  Lee  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Brooklyn,  New  York 
territory  as  a  professional  sties  represen- 
tative for  Smith  Kline  &  French  Labora- 
tories. Augustine  E.  Moffit,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  has 
has  been  appointed  senior  environmental 
chemist  and  toxicologist  in  the  environ- 
mental quality  control  division  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corporation's  industrial  re- 
lations department. 

'62 

Louis  H.  Betz,  M.D.  has  been  appointed 
to  the  medical  staff  with  privileges  in 
ophthalmology  at  Evangelical  Community 
Hospital.  Lewisburg,  Pa.  Frederick  J. 
Ciao  has  been  appointed  vice  principal 
of  Archbishop  Wood  High  School  for 
Boys.  Warminster.  Pa.  Dick  Johnson, 
athletic  director  of  Burlington  Twp.  High 
School,  was  inducted  in  the  Burlington 
County  track  and  field  Hall  of  Fame. 
George  P.  Vercessi  received  a  master's 
degree  in  mass  communications  at  San 
Diego  State  University  and  is  currently- 
public  affairs  officer.  Headquarters. 
Twelfth  Naval  District  in  San  Francisco. 


'63 


Philip  A.  Sullivan 


George  M.  Harbison  has  been  elected 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Jenkintown-Abington  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association.  John  J.  Mc  Ginnis  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  Governmen- 
tal Administration  from  the  Fels  Insti- 
tute-University of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
also  the  current  Secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 
Robert    V    Michel    has    been    appointed 
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inward  winners  at  the  Alumni  Basketball  Club's  annual 
janquet  on  March  31  were  (from  left):  Glenn  Collier 
["Most  Improved"),  Bill  Taylor  ("MVP"), Joe  Rapczynski 
t'Most  Dedicated"),  and  trainer  John  Greer  ("Man  of 
the  Year"). 


Receiving  distinguished  achievement  awards  at  the  annual  awards 
dinner  of  the  college's  Beta  Alpha  Honorary  Accounting  Associa- 
tion were  (from  left):  Francis  D.  DeGeorge,  '51,  director  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  Baltimore;  Peter  J.  Gibbons,  '61,  a  partner 
of  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  and  Philip  W.  Fisher,  '61,  executive  vice 
president.  Keystone  Shipping  Co. 


purchasing  officer  of  the  Provident  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Phila.  Philip  A.  Sullivan 
has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Aitkin-Kynett  Company.  Phila.  BIRTH: 
JTo  William  Wixted  and  wife  Susan,  a 
daughter.  Catherine  Jean. 

'64 

I.  Bruce  Bennett  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing science  department  chairman  at  Vails- 
iurg  High  School  in  Newark.  N.J.  Frank 
'.  Brennan  has  been  named  by  President 
"Jixon  to  serve  as  Metro  Chairman  and 
iletro  Director  of  the  greater  Reading 
irea  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
nen.  Richard  J.  Di  Pasquale  was  recently 
lamed  "Man  of  the  Year"  for  the  Alden- 
^evine  Associates,  the  general  agency  of 
he  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
)any.  John  L.  Farley  has  been  appointed 
nanager  of  compensation  and  benefits  for 
S  International,  a  marketing  group  of 
lerican  Hospital  Supply  Corp.,  III.  Paul 
.  Gallagher  recently  opened  his  new  real 
state  office  in  Havertown.  Pa.  James  J. 
hke  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
ociate  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Modern 
literature  published  by  Temple  Univer- 
ity.  Air  Force  Capt.  Joseph  G.  O'Don- 
lell  is  a  member  of  a  unit  which  has  re- 
orded  100.000  accident-free  flying  hours 
panning  1 1  years  of  typhoon  reconnais- 
ance  in  the  Pacific.  Anthony  V.  Pappas, 
received    a    master's   degree    in   soci- 


Frank  P. 
Brennan 
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ology  from  the  University  of  Mississippi 
and  is  currently  a  research  assistant  in 
the  Institute  for  Urban  Research.  Univ. 
of  Mississippi.  BIRTH:  To  Richard  Hap- 
penhauer  and  wife  Rosemary,  a  boy, 
Richard.  DECEASED:  Joseph  Duffy. 


'65 


Thomas  P.  Mayer 


Thomas  P.  Mayer  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  produce  line  manager  for  the 
Smirnoff  Beverage  and  Import  Company, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Dennis  Perzanowski  is 
teaching  communication  skills  at  the 
Newark  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Rutgers  University  and  is  also  teaching 
part  time  at  Hunter  College.  Lawrence  J. 
Sweeney  has  been  honored  by  Johnson 
&  Johnson's  Surgical  Specialty  Division 
for  outstanding  sales  accomplishments. 
He  received  the  Gold  Medal  Award  for 
achieving  the  highest  level  of  sales  ex- 
cellence in  his  division.  BIRTH:  To  Ray 
Leary  and  wife  Marybeth.  a  boy,  Adrian. 

'66 

Joseph  Braun  has  joined  the  Doylestown 
office  of  Elkins.  Morris.  Stroud  &  Co.  as 
a  registered  representative.  Lt.  J.  E.  Burk- 
hart,  M.D.  is  presently  serving  on  the 
USS  Iwo  Jima  (LPH)  as  flight  surgeon. 
Louis  F.  Colantuono.  Jr.  has  been  ap- 
pointed Middle  Atlantic  regional  man- 
ager of  Schenley  World  T.  &  I.  Com- 
pany, a  major  selling  division  of  Schen- 
ley Affiliated  Brands  Corp.  Air  Force 
Capt.    Theodore    F.    Karas    received    the 


Department  of  Defense  medal  for  his 
meritorious  service  while  assigned  to  the 
Field  Command  Defense  Nuclear  Agency, 
Kirtland  AFB,  NM.  Pasquale  J.  Rosle 
received  a  master's  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Penn  State  Univer- 
sity. James  W.  Sisk,  Jr.,  Esq.  has  an- 
nounced the  opening  of  his  new  office 
in  Flint.  Michigan.  George  C.  Woods  has 
been  recently  promoted  to  plant  man- 
ager of  Plastics  Division.  AMP,  Inc.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  BIRTHS:  To  James  P. 
Gillece.  Jr.  and  wife,  a  daughter.  Jessica 
Kamila.  To  Joseph  O'Brien  and  wife 
Mary,  a  daughter,  Kathleen.  To  Edward 
H.  Westermann  and  wife  DawTi,  a  daugh- 
ter.  Debra   Dawn.   DECEASED:   Alfred 

D.  Hills. 

'67 

Charles  S.  Argue  an  associate  of  the 
Philadelphia  Reese  agency  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, has  completed  one  week  of  special- 
ized training  in  Springfield,  Mass.  as  a 
member  of  the  company's  13th  Career 
Development  School  for  26  of  its  field 
representatives    from    16    states.    Charles 

E.  Boland  has  been  installed  as  president 
of  the  Northeast  Realtors,  Phila.  Clifford 
Judge  received  a  master's  degree  in  Eng- 
lish literature  from  Seton  Hall  Univer- 
sity. He  is  currently  working  in  the  regis- 
trar's office  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land where  he  has  finished  his  course 
work  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  English 
Literature.  C.  George  Mc  Namara  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  U.S./Canada  MTM  Association  for 
Standards  and  Research.  William  Magar- 
ity  recently  opened  "Bill  Magarity — VW- 
Porsche-Audi.  Inc.,"  in  Vineland,  NJ. 
Army  Capt.  Eugene  A.  Quindlen  com- 
pleted a  23  week  army  medical  depart- 
ment officer  advanced  course  at  the  Aca- 
demy   of    Health    Sciences    of    the    U.S. 
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Frank  C.  Corace,  '64,  an  account  ex- 
ecutive with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Fenner  and  Smith,  has  become  the 
second  La  Salle  player  named  to  the 
Big  Five  Hall  of  Fame. 


Army,  Ft.  Sam.  Houston,  TX.  Russell  A. 
Sgro  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
Marshall  School,  and  is  the  youngest 
elementary  schoo)  principal  appointed 
this  year  in  Phila.  BIRTH:  To  Clifford 
Judge  and  wife  Stephanie,  a  son,  Clifford 
Steven. 

'68 

Thomas  D.  Canal  has  been  elected  an 
assistant  cashier  of  South  Jersey  National 
Bank.  Blackwood,  NJ.  Richard  F.  Connor 
has  returned  from  Germany  where  he 
was  teaching  as  a  Fulbright  exchange 
teacher.  James  G.  Hemdon,  Jr.  has  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  math  from 
Emory  University.  Gerard  Mc  Neff  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  math  from 
Western  New  England  College,  Spring- 
field, MA.  Edward  J.  Weklar  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 


tion regional  office,  Chicago,  where  he 
was  assistant  veterans  assistance  officer, 
to  a  staff  position  at  the  VA  central  office, 
Wash.  BIRTH:  To  Joseph  E.  Connery 
and  wife  Theresa,  a  daughter,  Michelle. 

'69 

John  I.  Cahill  is  one  of  thirty-one  gradu- 
ate students  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  who  have  been  named  to 
Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges  for  1974. 
Michael  E.  Grum  has  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  engineering  from  Penn 
State  University.  Kenneth  F.  Klenk  re- 
ceived a  Ph.D.  degree  in  physics  from 
Lehigh  University.  Philip  D.  Kruper  is 
currently  director  of  the  behavior  therapy 
program  at  Norristown  Pa.  State  Hospi- 
tal. Kenneth  R.  Kryszczun  received  a 
master's  degree  in  environmental  science 
from  Drexel  University.  Edward  Lisiechi, 
Jr.  has  been  elected  to  the  Mercer  County, 
N.J.,  Charter  Study  Commission.  James 
J.  Mc  Donough  has  been  appointed  ad- 
ministrative officer  at  Girard  Bank,  Phila. 
Francis  Milone  received  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Penn.  John  W. 
Remshard,  Jr.  has  joined  the  Fidelity 
Bank  as  a  senior  audit  officer.  Martin  E. 
Washofsky  has  been  promoted  planning 
and  budget  manager  of  Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation,  SMG  Division. 
MARRIAGE:  Thomas  J.  Mc  Elvogue  to 
Barbara'  A.  Lawson.  BIRTH:  To  Kenneth 
R.  Kryszczun  and  wife  Pat,  a  son,  Keith. 


James   J. 
Mc  Donough 
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Henry  F.  Eberhardt  has  been  appointed 
assistant  treasurer  and  controller  at  the 
Philadelphia  International  Bank,  New 
York.  John  R.  Gallagher  has  been  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  group  care 
homes  at  Archway  School,  Atco,  NJ.  A. 
William  Krenn  has  been  elected  to  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America,  Inc. 
as  an  associate  member.  He  is  presently 
employed  as  an  account  executive  in  the 
Public  Relations  Department  of  Edward 
C.  Michener  Associates,  Inc.  Harrisburg. 
Michael  D.  Motto  has  been  appointed 
as  director  of  financial  services  for  U.D.fl 
Plywood,  Eastern  Manufacturing,  Atlan- 
ta, GA.  Dennis  L.  Salvagio  has  joined 
the  law  firm  Lovett,  Kreuter  and  Holmes, 
Orlando.  Fl.  John  C.  Starbuck  has  re- 
joined Jackson-Cross  Company  in  its  in- 
dustrial sales  division.  He  has  previously 
been  employed  in  the  company's  com- 
mercial division.  MARRIAGE:  John  A. 
Kenneff  to  Margaret  A.  Monaghan. 
BIRTH:  To  Dennis  L.  Salvagio  and  wife, 
a  son,  Anthony  Leonard. 

71 

Joseph  E.  Huhn  was  recently  elected  an 
officer  in  the  retail  banking  division  of 
Provident  National  Bank,  Germantown. 
1st  Lieut.  William  S.  Shannon,  USMC 
has  received  his  wings  as  a  naval  aviator 
and  is  presently  serving  on  the  USS  Iwo 
Jima  in  the  Mediterranean.  MARRIAGE: 
Thomas  F.  Kennedy  to  Nancy  L.  Fanelli. 
BIRTH:  To  Francis  E.  Mc  Call  and  wife 
Kathleen,  a  daughter,  Kathryn  Joanne. 

72 

James    D.   Greaves   has    been    appointed 
sales    manager    of    the    Chews    Landing-  I 
Gloucester  Twp.,  N.J.,  office  of  the  Lenny 
Real    Estate   agency.   Larry    Lawfer   hasil 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  I 
site    supervisor    for    the    Barry    County, 
Mich.  Senior  Citizens  Nutrition  Program,  i 
BIRTH:  To  Henry  W.  Goldberg  and  wife! 
Diane,  a  son.  Marc  Scott. 
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Gary  Brubach,  a  favorite  at  the  La  Salle 
Music  Theatre,  made  his  New  York  debut 
in  the  musical  revival  "Oh,  Lady!  Lady!" 
at   the  Equity  Liberty  Theater,  NY.  Air 
Force  2nd  Lieut.  Charles  Fries  has  fin- 
ished his  fifteen  weeks  of  Officer  Training 
School,  including  four  weeks  flight  train-| 
ing  program  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base.B 
Airman  Joseph  C.  George  has   been  as-B 
signed  to  Sheppard  AFB,  Tex.  after  com-H 
pleting  Air  Force  basic  training.  Richard  | 
F.  News  has  been  commissioned  a  secondH 
lieutenant  at  the  Marine  Corps  Develop-B 
ment  and  Education  Command.  Virginia.W 
MARRIAGES:    James    E.    Gallagher   toll 
Christine  Ott.  Susan  E.  Kelly  to  William  > 
McCallion.  Maureen  T.  Kraft  to  William  I 
A.  Johnston.  Dale  R.  Ncas  to  Theresia  L. 
Hallgreen.  Richard  F.  News  to  Veronicajl 
M.  Pi//i. 
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LA  SALLE  MUSIC  THEATRE 

LA  SALLE  COLLEGE 

20th  Street  and  Olney  Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA  19141 


2  by  Two  by  the  Masters    —    Evenings  with  Richard  Rodgers  and  Cole  Porter 

Music  Theatre,  1974,  announces  a  brace  of  Broadway's  brightest  musical  stars,  -  diamond-sharp  twin  settings  for  the  work  of 
of  the  most  gli'tteringly  successful  of  show  music  masters,  Richard  Rodgers  and  Cole  Porter.  Each  of  the  new  season's  offerings  br 
displays  the  unmistakable  master's  touch  but  is  just  as  surely  and  freshly  off  the  beaten  path  of  the  typical  "show  biz"  formula. 


TWO  BY  TWO       June  26  thru  July  27 

Richard  Rodgers  has  happily  led  three  distinct  lives  in  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  composer  of  musical 
plays.  There  were  the  early  years  with  lyricist  Lorenz  Hart, 
the  brassy,  bittersweet  '20's  and  '30's,  topped  off  by  PAL 
JOEY  (acclaimed  last  season  at  Music  Theatre) .  Then  came 
the  innovative,  more  tender  time  of  melodic  drama  with 
Oscar  Hammerstein  II,  beginning  with  OKLAHOMA!  in 
1943,  blossoming  into  CAROUSEL  and  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
and  gently  closing  with  THE  SOUND  OF  MUSIC  in  1960. 
Most  recently,  Rodgers  has  continued  to  refine  and  expand 
his  work  in  a  third  phase  and  Music  Theatre  is  especially 
pleased  to  present  the  first  Philadelphia  production  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  these  post-Hammerstein  creations  in 
which  the  familiar,  warm-hearted,  lushly  melodic 
imagination  has  been  wedded  to  the  Old  Testament  tale  of 
Noah's  Ark.  TWO  BY  TWO  (book  by  Peter  Stone,  lyrics  by 
Martin  Charnin)  features  a  strong  but  relatively  simple 
framework  of  a  story,  unadorned  except  with 
compassionate  humor  and,  of  course  the  rich  raiment  of  the 

music.      " everything  comes  together  and  the  show 

glows."-Clive  Barnes,  N.Y.  Times  "...  a  musical  to  be 
loved,  to  be  cherished. "-John  Chapman,  N.Y.  Daily  News. 
In  a  revival  minus  th'e  imposing  but  sometimes  irrelevant 
star  distraction  of  the  original,  there  promises  to  be  brand 
new  breathing  room  for  the  play  itself  —  and  for  Maestro 
Rodgers'  score  —  to  shine. 


RATES 


March  1-March  31.1974 

25-100        $3.00 
101-382        S2.50 

April  1 -April  30,  1974 

25-100        $3.25 
101-382        $2.75 


May  1-June  20,  1974 

2-100        $3.50 
101-382        $3.25 

June  20-Sept.  1,1974 

1-  24        $4.50 

25-100        S4.00 

101-382        $3.50 


OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 
August  2  thru  September  1 

What  more  is  there  to  be  said  -  or  sung  -  of  Cole  Port 
The  "gentleman  songster"  from  Yale  who  brought  a  spa 
sophistication  to  the  American  musical  comedy  turned' 
occasion  of  "another  opening,  another  show"  into 
succession  of  memorable  artistic  and  social  events  stn 
out  over  several  decades. 
Porter's  endlessly  inventive  words  and  music  are  receiv 
another  well-deserved  round  of  applause  these  days  and  I 
new  waves  of  enthusiasm  are  proving  to  be  far  more  til 
fleeting  phases  of  the  current  nostalgia  boom. 
In  1950,  shortly  after  his  brash  merger  of  Shakespeai 
TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW  with  his  own  genius  for  chi 
ribald  rhyming  (KISS  ME  KATE),  Porter  turned  his  tale 
once  more  to  classical  lore.  The  result  was,  however 
considerably  less  respectful  musical  metamorphosis 
Graeco-Roman  mythology  than  the  adaptation  of 
beloved  Bard  had  been.  OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD  i: 
nose-thumbing  rough  and  tumble  which  treats  with  eq 
irreverence  men,  women,  and  the  immoral  gods.  This 
musical  variation  of  the  oft-told  but  durable  gag  ab 
Jupiter,  Alemena,  Amphitryon  and  their  trans-cosi 
triangle  catches  both  the  irresistible  impudence  of  class 
comedy  and  the  Olympian  forked  lightning  of  "K 
Cole's"  own  immortality. 


WHY  LA  SALLE  MUSIC  THEATRE? 


Ample  free  illuminated  guarded  parking 
Convenient  public  transportation 
(subway,  S,  26  and  J  busses) 
Air  conditioned  comfort 
Huge  furnished  outdoor  patio 
No  seat  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  stage 
Every  seat  an  orchestra  seat 
Thirteen  years  of  experience  and  critical  acclaim 


•  Amateur  prices  for  professional  entertainmei 

•  Senior  citizen  discounts' 

•  Special  childrens'  rates2 

•  Special  discount  offers  throughout  the  seaso 

'  $1.00  discount  on  $4.50  single  ticket  with 
Medicare  card,  reservations  not  accepted 

'  childrens'  tickets  cost  $1.00.  Saturday  6:00  I 
and  Sunday  7:00  PM  performances  only  ( as  i 
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SUBSCRIBER'S  ORDER  BLANK 

LA  SALLE  MUSIC  THEATRE  •  LA  SALLE  COLLEGE  •  PHILA.,  PA.  19141 


YES!  WE  WANT  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  SPECIAL  PRE-SEASON  RATES 

□  Please  reserve   (number)*  tickets  in  my  name  for  the   

performance  of  Two  By  Two  and  (number)*  tickets  for  the 


performance  of  Out  Of  This  World 
□  I  would  like  further  information 


Enclosed  is  $. 


(date) 

(date) 

(Please  see  rates  above) 


Be  sure  to  give  us  your  phone  number 

□  My  firm  would  like  to  advertise  in  your  color  souvenir  program.  Please  send  com- 
plete details. 

MY  NAME  IS   

ADDRESS    

CITY   STATE    ZIP    


PHONE  THE  NAME  OF  MY  GROUP  IS   

•Minimum  order  twenty-five  before   May  1.  1974 

FOR  YOUR  GREATER  CONVENIENCE,  PLEASE  INDICATE  ALTERNATE  DATES 


Two  By  Two Out  Of  This  World 


KEEP  THIS  FOR  HANDY  REFERENI 

Box  Office  (opens  June  1, 1974) — 

(215)  843-3192 

(215)  848-8300,  extension  379 

Business  Office  (opens    March  1,  1' 

(215)  843-3194 

(for  Theatre  Parties,  advertisements, 

DAVID  KIRCHNER) 

LA  SALLE  MUSIC  THEATRE 

1974  SUMMER  SEASON 
"TWO  BY  TWO"— 

June  26-July  27  (33  performances) 

WE'RE  GOING  

at    

"OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD"— 

August  2-September  1  (32  perforn 

WE'RE  GOING   

at    

CURTAIN  TIMES 

Tuesday-Friday— 8:30  PM 
Saturday — 6:00  and  9:30  PM 
Sunday— 7:00  PM 
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The  Wister  Hall  gymnasium  is  now  an  annex  of  the 
college's  David  Leo  Lawrence  Memorial  Library 
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Philadelphia,  Penna.  19141,  for  the  alumni,  students,  faculty  and 
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Penna.  19141.  Member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council  and  Ameri- 
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THE  NEWSROOM 

Two  members  of  La  Salle's  alumni  are  making 
big  news,  themselves,  on  Philadelphia  tele- 
vision. 

A  HOUSE  LIVES  AND  DIES 

Historic  Anselm  Hall,  in  Elkins  Park,  served 
as  a  residence  for  student  Christian  Brothers 
for  23  years  and  as  the  subject  of  an  informa- 
tive book  written  by  the  Rev.  C.  Robert 
Nugent.  This  chapter  describes  those  final 
years. 

MORE  THAN  BUILDINGS  .  .  . 

Mark  Jacobson's  camera  catches  some  of  the 
people  who  helped  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tional experience  at  La  Salle  last  year. 

AROUND  CAMPUS 

The  introduction  of  a  "Continuing  Education 
for  Women"  program,  the  announcement  of 
another  five  year  term  for  President  Burke, 
and  a  new  intercollegiate  league  for  La  Salle's 
athletes  highlight  the  latest  campus  happen- 
ings. 

ALUMNI  NEWS 

A  chronicle  of  some  significant  events  in  the 
lives  of  La  Salle  alumni,  photographs  of  the 
recent  class  reunions,  plus  a  profile  of  an 
interesting  diocesan  educator. 

CREDITS  — Covers  by  Mark  Jacobson;  pages 
4,  8,  Library  of  Congress;  7,  Wyco  Colour 
Productions;  all  others  by  Jacobson. 
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iJNNINGHAM  of  The  Newsroom 

By  Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 
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NEWSROOM  (continued) 


Jack  Jones   (left)   checks  film  story 

while  Dennis  Cunningham   (right) 

chats  with  co-anchorman  Mike  Tuck. 


If  you  have  done  any  TV  news  watching  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  recently,  chances  are  that  the  state  of  the  world  or  the  status 
of  the  arts  has  been  updated  for  you  by  two  of  the  newest  and 
brightest  personalities  in  town.  Jack  Jones,  '70,  and  Dr.  Dennis 
Cunningham,  '59,  of  the  WCAU-TV  "Newsroom." 

Jones,  who  has  been  co-anchoring  the  two  evening  news  shows 
on  Philadelphia's  CBS  outlet  since  1972,  is  the  youngest  newsper- 
son ever  to  hold  such  a  position  on  a  major  television  station. 
Cunningham,  a  member  of  La  Salle's  speech  and  drama  faculty, 
is  a  popular  local  actor  and  director  who  joined  WCAU  last  year 
as  a  "Tongue  in  Cheek"  critic/commentator  about  everything 
from  drama  and  films  to  lifestyles  and  current  events. 

Anchoring  a  major  TV  news  operation  would  be  the  epitomy  of 
success  for  most  reporters.  For  the  25  year-old  Jones,  however,  it 
will  probably  be  just  another  step  in  a  meteoric  career  for  one  of 
the  first  blacks  to  hold  the  top  news  spot  in  a  major  city.  The  rea- 
son? Jones  expects  to  request  a  leave  of  absence  within  the  next 
two  years  in  order  to  enter  medical  school  and  become  a  doctor. 

"Not  necessarily  to  practice,"  says  the  former  La  Salle  English 
major  who  graduated  with  a  3.9  index.  "I'd  like  to  join  CBS  as 
the  network's  medical  correspondent."  Jones,  who  has  a  master's 
degree  in  linguistics  education  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, considers  Philadelphia  a  "medical  mecca"  and  says  that  he 
has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  medicine.  He  reads  vora- 
ciously on  the  subject  and  spends  much  of  his  free  time  around 
hospitals.  "Hahnemann  (Medical  College  and  Hospital)  has  been 
very  good  to  me,"  he  says.  "Although  I'm  finding  it  quite  difficult 
to  make  rounds  with  many  of  my  doctor  friends  anymore.  I'm  too 
recognizable  in  this  town." 

Jones  has  been  working  for  WCAU  since  1967  when  John 
Facenda  helped  get  him  his  chance.  Soon  he  was  doing  "station 
breaks"  and  live  commercials,  flying  with  the  "CAU  Traffic- 
Alert, "  and  working  as  City  Hall  correspondent.  He  also  did  a 
stint  as  "warmup  man"  for  "The  Betty  Hughes  Show,"  where  he 


prepped  the  audience  by  giving  applause  cues  and  other  signals. 

Jack's  next  assignment  was  writing,  producing,  and  delivering ; 
pair  of  daily  five  minute  local  segments  of  the  "CBS  Morninj 
News."  In  1971,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  given  a  shot  at  anchoring 
the  weekend  news.  "Sure  I  was  a  little  apprehensive."  he  recalls 
"But  it's  an  apprehension  that  never  really  disappears.  I  feel  i 
every  time  I'm  ready  to  go  on  camera  but  it's  gone  by  the  time 
get  my  first  few  lines  out." 

Jones  finds  the  new  business  a  full-time  operation.  Seventy  pe 
cent  of  his  free  time  is  spent  either  reading  or  watching  news.  Last 
month  he  stayed  home  the  entire  weekend  to  watch  the  Housi 
Judiciary  Committee's  Impeachment  Debates  ("The  Impeach- 
ment just  wouldn't  be  an  Impeachment  without  Walter  Cron- 
kite.").  He's  constantly  analyzing  tapes  of  not  only  his  own  show; 
but  those  of  the  other  anchor-people  in  town.  "We  don't  just 
watch  their  techniques,"  he  explains.  "We  look  for  content  anc 
observe  how  they  produce  their  shows." 

One  reason  for  scouting  the  opposition,  of  course,  is  the  TV. 
rating  game  which  currently  finds  WCAU-TV  third  in  the  battli 
for  viewers.  Does  Jones  feel  the  pressure?  "Unfortunately,  yes,' 
he  admits.  "Let's  face  it.  The  station  is  owned  by  a  corporator 
whose  business  is  based  on  rating  points.  Naturally,  there's  nc 
problem  with  my  content  but  I  must  be  concerned  with  presenta 
tion  and  style.  This  is  a  mass  media  where  people  identify  with 
people. 

"It's  not  just  news  but  everything  is  highly  competitive  in  this 
town.  We  have  good,  distinctive,  local  flavor.  We  have  the  most 
colorful  mayor  and  some  of  the  most  colorful  politicians  around 
Geographically  we  are  in  an  excellent  location  sandwichtt 
between  New  York  and  Washington.  Our  educational,  business 
and  medical  communities  are  top-notch.  Anyone  who  is  trying  U 
do  a  half  decent  job  in  this  town  is  under  pressure." 

Unlike  many  news  anchors,  Jones  writes  most  of  his  owr 
material  and  spends  at  least  two  days  a  week  on  the  street  cover- 


ing  either  hard  news,  backgrounders,  or  features.  He  disagrees 
[vehemently  with  critics  who  consider  TV  news  superficial.  "I  have 
seen  a  metamorphosis  in  TV  news  even  though  its  a  first  genera- 
tion business  and  the  pioneers  are  still  here,"  he  explains.  "There 
are  no  more  'Ted  Baxters'  in  the  business.  He's  been  replaced 
by  the  specialist  who  is  not  just  another  pretty  face." 

One  such  specialist  is  Cunningham  whose  crisp,  witty  com- 
mentary has  been  popping  up  at  various  times  on  the  late  News- 
room show,  on  WCAU  Radio's  Morning  Newsbeat,  and  CBS 
Radio.  Dennis  and  his  actress  wife,  Jo  Ann,  also  filled  in  for  Edie 
Huggins  on  her  morning  TV  talk  show  for  a  week  this  summer. 

"I  really  don't  know  whether  I  like  the  term  'critic,'  "  says 
Cunningham.  "Sometimes  1  get  tired  just  going  to  the  movies. 
That's  why  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  do  'Tongue  in  Cheek' 
satires.  The  station  has  given  me  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Ifreedom  to  do  anything  I  want  as  long  as  I  make  some  significant 
point."  One  of  his  recent  "significant  points"  about  a  network 
program  struck  such  a  sensitive  cord  with  one  of  the  network 
iexecutives  that  he  quipped,  "You're  a  good  writer,  Cunningham, 
;but  a  lousy  salesman." 

Dennis  started  out  doing  his  commentary  once  a  week  but  it 
caught  on  quickly  and  he  was  soon  on  camera  three  nights.  Last 
winter,  after  turning  down  a  "huge  offer"  to  become  creative 
director  of  an  industrial  video  tape  center  near  Minneapolis,  he 
signed  a  contract  with  CBS  for  five  nights  weekly. 

As  WCAU's  "Man  About  Everything,"  Dennis  makes  his 
points  amusingly  but  profoundly.  He  covers  a  variety  of  topics 
ranging  from  show  business  and  films  to  advertising  and  current 
events  like  Philadelphia's  recent  school  strike  where  he  pretended 
to  read  an  "empty"  yearbook  describing  how  students  danced 
at  their  Prom  to  the  strains  of  "We  Have  No  Moments  to 
Remember." 

Cunningham  has  a  Ph.D.  in  drama  from  Carnegie  Mellon 
University,  Pittsburgh.  An  associate  professor  of  English  at  La 
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Salle,  he  teaches  courses  in  world  drama  and  advanced  directing. 
He  has  acted  and  directed  extensively  and  is,  perhaps,  best 
remembered  as  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  college's  early  MUSIC 
THEATRE  productions.  Dennis  met  his  future  wife,  Jo  Ann 
Forte,  at  La  Salle  while  both  were  featured  in  "Camelot"  in  1965. 
The  following  summer  when  Dan  Rodden  was  seriously  ill, 
Dennis  stepped  in  to  direct  productions  of  "The  Most  Happy 
Fella"  and  "Lady  in  the  Dark."  both  shows  featuring  Jo  Ann.  She 
has  appeared  professionally  on  stages  throughout  the  country 
frequently  since  then,  most  recently  for  12  weeks  in  Minneapolis 
in  "Chemin  de  Fer." 

Unfortunately,  for  someone  with  Cunningham's  background. 
TV  is  not  the  best  outlet  for  "in  depth"  drama  or  film  criticism. 
"At  times  it's  terribly  difficult,"  says  Dennis.  "I  could  give  far 
more  incisive  reviews  but  they  would  be  vocally  inaccesible  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  viewers.  Instead,  I  try  to  offer  visually  attractive 
'popular  criticism,"  keeping  in  mind  that  incredible  breadth  of 
people  out  there.  You  certainly  can't  say  just  any  old  thing  that 
comes  into  your  head." 

Cunningham  agrees  with  Jones  that  Philadelphia  has  much 
quality  to  offer  ("We  had  a  terrific  theatre  season  here  last  year. 
The  entire  city  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  Renaissance.").  Unlike 
Jones,  he  says  that  he  does  not  feel  any  pressure  from  the  current 
battle  for  TV  viewers  and  rating  points.  "I  get  terrified,  though, 
when  someone  comes  up  and  tells  me  how  much  I  make  them 
laugh,"  he  says.  "Or  when  they  say,  T  wouldn't  think  of  missing 
you,'  or  T  just  can't  wait  until  you  come  on."  That's  pressure!" 

Jones,  who  considers  himself  "happily  single,"  lives  in  one  of 
the  city's  "100  oldest  houses"  in  Society  Hill  and  rides  bikes  for 
relaxation.  The  Cunninghams  live  in  Chestnut  Hill  with  their 
three-year-old  son,  Brian,  and  have  recently  taken  up  the  game  of 
tennis. 

But  for  a  million  or  so  viewers  each  night.  Jack  and  Dennis 
belong  in  The  Newsroom.  ■ 
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A  HOUSE  LIVES  AND  DIES 


By  Rev.  C.  Robert  Nugent 


Anselm  Hall  is  a  50-room,  English,  Tudor-Gothic 
mansion  on  52  acres  of  scenic  landscape  in  Chelten- 
ham Township,  Montgomery  County.  Designed  in 
1923  by  the  renowned  Philadelphia  architect,  Horace 
Trumbauer  (Logan  Library),  " Ronaele  Manor"  (its 
original  name  derived  from  spelling  Eleanor  in 
reverse)  was  the  home  of  Eitz  Eugene  and  Eleanor 
( Widener)  Dixon.  It  is  modeled  on  one  of  England's 
most  famous  mansions,  Compton  Wynyates,  War- 
wickshire, the  seal  of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
where  Henry  VIII  often  visited.  The  Wideners,  a 
noted  Philadelphia  financial  and  society  family,  occu- 
pied nearby  " Lynnewood  Hall."  Ronaele  Manor's 
rich,  landscaped  beauty  is  the  work  of  the  nationally 
famous  firm  of  Olmsted  Associates,  Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


On  exactly  the  same  site  once  stood  another  famous. 
Philadelphia  mansion  built  by  the  Civil  War  financier. 
Jay  Cooke.  "Ogontz"  was  for  many  years  the  show- 
place  of  the  nation  and  entertained  many  notables 
including  President  Grant.  It  later  became  the  Ogontz 
School  for  Girls.  During  the  Civil  War  part  of  the 
estate  was  used  as  Camp  William  Penn,  a  training 
camp  for  Black  volunteer  soldiers.  LuCretia  Molt 
lived  nearby. 

In  1950  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  as  a  residence  for  student  Brothers  who 
occupied  the  house  until  1973  when  it  was  sold  to  a 
private  developer.  The  following  chapter,  excerpted 
from  A  HOUSE  LIVES  AND  DIES,  describes  those 
final  years. 
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>  almost  anyone's  standards.  Ronaele  Manor  with  its  more 
than  50  rooms  is  a  large  house  — much  too  large  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  people  living  in  it.  We  can  only  suppose  that  some  of  the 
factors  which  led  the  Christian  Brothers  to  sell  the  house  after 
some  twenty  years  there  were  also  at  work  in  Mrs.  Dixon's 
decision  to  put  the  house  and  estate  on  the  market  in  the  late 
forties  and  early  fifties.  At  least  two  real  estate  firms,  Tioga 
Realty  and  Jackson-Cross,  were  involved  in  attempting  to  sell  the 
mansion  and  estate. 

By  that  time  both  of  the  Dixon  children  were  grown,  and  the 
daughter.  Eleanor,  had  already  married.  Certainly  it  must  have 
become  increasingly  more  difficult  to  find  people  willing  to  work 
for  the  family  and  live  on  the  property,  although  many  of  the 
family's  faithful  employees  remained  with  Mrs.  Dixon  until  the 
very  last  days  of  Ronaele  Manor. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  style  of  gracious 
and  elegant  living  represented  in  the  manor  had  faded  from  the 
American  scene.  Other  estates  and  mansions  stood  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  glitter  of  wealthy,  social  living  in  such 
a  grand  style,  could  not  really  survive  the  inroads  of  social  change 
which  had  great  difficulty  in  accepting  so  much  spendor  amid  so 
much  need  in  society.  There  are  other  "Ronaele  Manors"  some 
even  on  a  larger  and  more  pretentious  scale  such  as  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  Lorimers,  Wideners,  Cassatts,  Harrisons. 
Stotesburys,  Curtis'  and  Zantzingers  — all  of  which  have  been 
transformed  into  institutional  use  or  have  suffered  the  ravages  of 
!  time  and  vandalism. 

A  flyer  describing  the  mansion  and  surrounding  1 14-acre  estate 
which  was  placed  on  the  market  in  1949  notes  that  "no  finer 
example  of  good  taste  in  living  exists."  Included  in  the  sale  at  that 
time  was  a  12-car  garage,  8  cottages,  greenhouses,  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pool,  badminton  court  and  a  dairy  farm.  The  location 
was  described  to  the  perspective  buyer  as  convenient  to  the  city 
and  all  parts  of  metropolitan  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  all 
of  the  improvements  were  reported  to  be  modern.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  buyer.  The  firm  made  sure  to  note  on  its  flyer  that 
inquiries  were  invited  from  institutions. 

There  is  a  story  about  Anselm  Hall  that  has  come  down 
through  the  years  among  the  Christian  Brothers  which  tells  how 
Brother  Edwin  Anselm,  then  the  Vocation  Director  of  the  Balti- 
more Province  and  at  one  time  President  of  La  Salle  College 
from  1932  until  1941.  had  been  given  the  job  of  finding  a  suitable 
facility  to  house  student-Brothers  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  It  is 
, said  that  Anselm  was  looking  at  the  P.A.B.  Widener  estate  one 
da>  when,  quite  by  accident,  he  happened  to  cross  Spring  Avenue 
and  wandered  onto  the  grounds  of  Ronaele  Manor  discovering 
(one  version  says  he  met  Mrs.  Dixon)  that  the  estate  was  for  sale. 

While  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Ronaele  Manor  had  a  "for 
sale"  sign  stuck  in  the  front  lawn,  the  story  gets  some  credibility 
from  a  letter  written  to  a  Mr.  John  Maguire  in  December  1949. 
from  Brother  Emilian,  Provincial  of  the  Baltimore  Province.  In 
the  letter  Brother  Emilian  thanks  Maguire  "for  his  great  interest- 
shown  and  the  assistance  given  in  trying  to  procure  the  P.A.B. 
Widener  estate  in  Elkins  Park."  "During  the  past  week,"  Brother 
Emilian  continues.  "Brother  Anselm  discovered  what  we  consider 
a  better  and  more  suitable  buy  and  clinched  the  deal.  The  new 
estate  is  the  Eleanor  Widener  Dixon  place  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Widener  estate." 

Brother  Thomas  J.  Donaghy  noted  La  Salle  historian  in  his 
history  of  La  Salle  College,  Conceived  in  Crisis,  states  that  the 
mansion  and  some  46  acres  plus  several  smaller  buildings  was  pur- 
chased in  January.  1950  for  $275,000.  In  April  of  that  same  year 
an  estimate  of  the  various  buildings  on  the  estate  which  the 
Brothers  had  purchased  indicated  that  the  main  dwelling  was 
valued  at  $975,000.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Dixon  sold  the  estate 
to  the  Brothers  at  such  a  low  price  because  she  knew  (or  was 
assured)  that  they  would  be  able  to  maintain  its  beauty  and  ap- 
pearance. Others,  however,  simply  think  that  there  was  no  one 


else  interested  in  buying  it  at  the  time. 

Many  of  the  country's  grand  old  mansions  occupied  at  one  time 
by  the  nation's  most  wealthy  and  socially  prominent  families  were 
destined  to  see  the  same  fate  as  down  through  the  years  they 
became  the  property  of  various  religious  groups  who  would  con- 
vert them  into  retreat  houses,  schools,  headquarters  and  living 
residences  for  their  members.  It  was  only  these  larger  institutions 
that  could  really  afford  the  mansions  and  find  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  staff  and  maintain  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  in  the  past  few  years  more  and  more  of  these  same 
buildings  are  no  longer  able  to  be  maintained  even  by  the  reli- 
gious communities;  and  the  next  phase  of  their  histories  can  be 
seen  in  their  being  sold  to  private  land  developers  or.  in  some 
instances,  to  institutions  like  community  colleges.  With  the  recent 
decrease  in  the  number  of  individuals  entering  religious  com- 
munities, there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  such  elaborate  buildings 
which  were  formerly  used  for  training  personnel. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools  are  but  one  in  a  number 
of  groups  that  have  recently  experienced  the  necessity  of  finding 
smaller,  more  suitable  facilities.  It  is  becoming  more  difficult 
for  similar  groups  to  maintain  large  estates  which  at  one  time 
were  so  necessary  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  young 
people  entering  the  religious  life.  When  for  a  multiplicity  of  rea- 
sons the  numbers  began  to  taper  off  in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies,  the  Brothers  soon  found  that  Anselm  Hall  was  neither 
suitable  nor  financially  feasible  for  their  purposes.  And  so  in 
making  the  decision  to  sell  the  property  after  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion and  much  consideration  as  to  other  possible  uses,  they 
were  continuing  a  long  tradition  common  to  any  organization 
which  must  adapt  itself  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  age 
if  it  is  to  insure  its  survival. 


V_>hanges  and  adaptations  are  not  foreign  to  the  Christian 
Brothers.  Through  the  centuries  of  their  existence  as  a  religious 
community  they  have  seen  many  innovations  in  their  work,  their 
lifestyle  and  in  their  individual  communities  since  those  early 
days  of  17th  century  France  when  their  founder.  St.  John  Baptist 
De  La  Salle,  a  rich  young  nobleman,  shocked  society  by  renounc- 
ing his  wealth  and  his  titles  to  establish  a  religious  community  of 
men  who  were  to  be  committed  to  providing  a  free  education  for 
the  thousands  of  poor,  illiterate  boys  who  roamed  the  streets  of 
the  French  towns  and  cities.  The  innovative  work  and  the  small, 
struggling  community  grew  despite  many  problems,  and  eventual- 
ly spread  not  only  to  other  parts  of  France,  but  also  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  beginning  the  group,  like  any  group  attempting  some- 
thing new,  met  with  severe  opposition  both  from  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  day.  But  De  La  Salle  and  his 
Brothers  continued  to  pursue  what  they  saw  to  be  a  vital  necessiu 
for  the  Church  at  that  time.  In  the  end.  their  insight  and  courage, 
proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  community  whose  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  Church  has  long  since  been  recognized  and  ac- 
claimed. 

While  the  Christian  Brothers  continue  even  toda>  to  maintain 
their  basic  commitment  to  teaching  the  poor,  they  have  also 
moved  into  other  directions  in  keeping  with  current  developments 
within  the  whole  Catholic  community  as  well  as  within  their  own 
ranks.  More  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  talents  and 
desires  of  the  individual  Brother,  and  ministries,  other  than 
classroom  teaching,  are  beginning  to  appear  in  their  job  assign- 
ments. In  the  Philadelphia  area  the  Brothers  staff  La  Salle  Col- 
lege and  La  Salle  College  High  School,  West  Catholic,  and  St. 
Gabriel's  Hall.  Phoenixville.  Their  latest  undertaking.  De  La 
Salle  in  Town,  a  community  based  day  treatment  center,  is  a  part 
of  the  non-residential  continuance  of  the  St.  Gabriel's  Hall  pro- 
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Visitors  were  impressed  with  the  quiet  dignity 
and  charm  of  this  ''architects  dream" 


gram.  The  new  program  is  presently  utilizing  the  quarters  former- 
ly occupied  by  the  Big  Brothers  Association  at  25  S.  Van  Pelt 
Street. 

Although  the  Christian  Brothers  are  located  in  almost  every 
one  of  the  states  in  this  country,  the  Brothers  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  are  associated  with  what  is  called  the  Baltimore  Province, 
a  geographical  grouping  including  the  states  of  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  It  was  this  Province  that  was  looking 
in  the  late  forties  for  more  adequate  facilities  for  housing  their 
young  student-Brothers.  And  it  was  this  group  that  Mrs.  Dixon 
eventually  negotiated  the  sale  of  Ronaele  Manor. 
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'ntil  this  time  the  student-Brothers  had  lived  and  studied  at 
De  La  Salle  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  which  was  associated 
with  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Crowded  conditions, 
there,  however,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  affiliate  with  their  own 
college  in  Philadelphia  led  to  the  search  for  a  new  building  in  this 
area.  It  was  this  need  that  led  Brother  E.  Anselm  (for  whom 
Ronaele  Manor  was  later  renamed)  to  purchase  the  Dixon  estate 
for  a  house  of  studies.  Brother  Anselm  was  the  perfect  choice  for 
the  task  gifted  as  he  was  with  a  unique  talent  for  public  relations 
and  a  remarkable  sense  of  economy. 

In  a  letter  from  Anselm  to  Mrs.  Dixon  in  December,  1949,  we 
get  some  idea  of  his  talents.  "I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  today  purchased 
Ronaele  Manor  and  the  forty-two  acres  immediately  surrounding 
it  .  .  .  We  feel  that  your  home  with  its  attractive  surroundings  will 
be  the  answer  to  an  important  need  of  our  province.  The  grace 
and  beauty  of  the  architecture,  the  variety  and  richness  of  the 
landscape  pattern  combine  to  provide  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement  for  our  young  students  .  .  .  Your  name  of  course 
will  ever  be  associated  with  this  magnificient  creation.  We  are 
resolved  to  make  just  as  few  alterations  in  the  present  building  as 
possible.  We  realize  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  add  another  wing 
off  the  servants'  quarters  to  provide  a  dining  room  large  enough 
for  one  hundred-thirty  persons  .  .  .  We  are  very  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing the  same  architecture  design  for  any  new  additions.  Our 
concern  of  course  is  to  be  able  to  finance  the  Tudor  style  of 
construction." 

In  the  same  letter  Anselm  invites  Mrs.  Dixon  to  return  often  to 
the  estate  as  a  periodic  visitor  knowing  that  the  Brothers  would  be 
happy  to  welcome  her  at  any  time  that  she  might  care  to  revisit 
the  scenes  "associated  with  so  many  years  of  your  life."  Mrs. 
Dixon  did,  we  are  told,  return  on  occasion  to  Ronaele  Manor. 

Again  in  March  of  the  following  year,  after  the  purchase  of 
Ronaele  Manor  had  been  completed,  Anselm  again  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Dixon  who  was  still  living  there  and  making  preparations  for  her 
own  move  to  a  house  in  Chestnut  Hill.  In  this  letter  he  discusses 
the  refurnishing  of  the  Dixon  parlor  which  had  been  stripped 
of  the  linen  fold  paneling,  and  was  to  be  converted  into  a  chapel 
for  the  Brothers.  Noting  that  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room 
"should  be  restored  in  keeping  with  the  excellence  of  the  adjoining 
rooms"  (the  dining  room  and  the  library),  Anselm  suggests  that 
she  herself  might  wish  to  see  to  this  transformation.  "You  know 
belter  than  we  do  how  this  room  ought  to  be  restored  in  order  that 
it  might  sustain  the  excellent  form  and  finish  so  manifest  in  every- 
thing in  Ronaele  Manor."  Anselm  then  continues  to  ask  if  her 
own  workmen  might  not  be  the  best  ones  to  execute  the  work 
before  she  leaves  the  house. 

In  a  concluding  plea  he  writes,  "If  you  would  have  the  goodness 


and  generosity  to  convert  this  room  into  a  chapel,  we  like  to  think 
that  the  most  cherished  recollection  which  you  will  retain  of 
Ronaele  Manor  as  the  years  lengthen  is  the  fact  that  your  last 
official  act  there  was  to  provide  a  becoming  place  of  worship 
where  God  will  be  praised  and  glorified  in  the  beautiful  mansion 
which  you  brought  into  being."  Evidently  Anselm  hoped  that  not 
only  would  she  see  to  the  restoration  of  the  room  in  the  Tudor 
design,  but  that  she  might  also  pay  for  the  transformation. 

"Providence  has  endowed  you  with  noble  ideals  and  has  blessed 
you  with  more  than  the  average  amount  of  this  world's  goods." 
Apparently  Mrs.  Dixon  remained  unmoved  by  Anselm's  stirring 
words.  Nor  was  she  interested,  as  he  had  suggested,  in  being  one 
of  God's  "earthly  agents"  in  a  time  of  special  need.  The  chapel 
was  eventually  finished  in  light  oak  by  a  talented  carpenter  em- 
ployed by  the  Brothers  at  their  institution  in  Phoenixville. 

But  Anselm  was  not  one  to  be  easily  turned  aside  in  his  efforts. 
In  November,  1950,  we  find  him  back  again  writing  to  Mrs. 
Dixon  who  was  still  at  the  mansion.  This  time  he  was  asking  per- 
mission to  have  the  carpenter  resume  his  work  which,  for  some 
reason,  had  been  interrupted.  The  Brothers  were  anxious  to  have 
the  work  resume  so  that  they  could  move  in.  He  assures  her  that 
the  carpenter  would  "refrain  from  making  any  noise  that  might 
disturb  you  while  you  would  be  in  the  dining  room  or  the  library" 
(perhaps  the  reason  for  the  delay),  and  adds:  "Should  you  be 
disposed  to  leave  any  article  of  furniture,  chairs,  beds,  tables  or 
drapes  or  any  other  materials  we  shall  gratefully  use  what  still  has 
service  in  it  and  dispose  of  the  rest  if  this  will  help  you  to  complete 
your  moving  and  advance  for  us  the  date  on  which  you  will  turn  on 
the  green  light  for  the  Christian  Brothers."  (Although  Mrs.  Dixoni 
did,  eventually,  leave  several  chairs,  beds  and  dressers  belonging 
to  the  servants,  the  first  impression  of  the  newly-arriving  Brothers 
was  that  she  had  "pretty  thoroughly  evacuated  the  premises.") 

The  "green  light"  came  for  the  Christian  Brothers  on  Wednes 
day,  December  27,  1950.  The  account  of  that  first  day  in  the  new, 
house  is  preserved  in  a  legendary  letter  written  to  the  Brothers  in 
Ammendale  from  those  early  pioneers  in  Elkins  Park.  Tradi 
tionally  it  was  read  aloud  each  year  to  the  assembled  community 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  house. 
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'n  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  keys  of  the  new  building  were 
turned  over  to  Brother  Emilian,  the  Provincial  of  the  Baltimore 
Province,  with  appropriate  ceremony  at  Ronaele  Manor.  Al 
though  the  photographers  from  La  Salle  College  were  there  to 
record  the  event,  Mrs.  Dixon  refused  to  pose  for  any  pictures. 

About  one-thirty  that  same  day  a  bus  containing  some  50 
second  year  college  students  arrived.  They  had  left  Ammendale 
at  8:30  that  morning.  After  driving  up  "the  winding,  snow- 
encrusted  road,"  they  were  directed  to  the  back  driveway  of  the 
house  leading  to  the  servants'  wing  where  they  had  to  remain 
in  the  bus  "watching  skis  and  bobsleds  being  carried  from  the 
house  to  a  Salvation  Army  truck."  "When  'Dimple'  (code  name 
for  the  former  owner)  finally  allowed  us  in  we  took  the  place  by 
storm,"  and  for  the  next  few  hours  they  posed  for  official  pictures 
in  their  formal  black  suits  and  ties,  roamed  the  spacious  house 
admiring  its  beauty  and  being  astonished  by  its  complexity  and 
"planning  its  conversion  to  a  scholasticate." 

They  were,  the  account  tells  us.  intrigued  by  the  wall  safes., 
silverware  safes  and  the  vault  which  had  been  used  as  a  wine 
cellar.  "We  enjoyed  running  the  elevator  up  to  the  second  floor 
then  back  down  to  the  basement  and  back  again  like  childrei 
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playing  with  Christmas  toys.  It  was  difficult  to  find  our  way 
through  the  maze  of  halls  and  doors  opening  in  all  directions.  It 
was  rather  confusing  to  find  yourself  on  the  third  floor  and  unable 
to  get  back  downstairs  again.  The  more  doors  you  opened  the 
more  complicated  things  became." 

They  spent  most  of  that  first  day  unpacking  the  trucks  and 
transporting  their  belongings  to  the  main  house.  In  the  evening, 
individual  Brothers  were  assigned  to  sleep  in  all  the  main  build- 
ings on  the  property  for  security  purposes.  An  amusing  story  has 
come  down  from  the  Brothers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
themselves  ensconced  in  the  master  bedroom  on  the  second  floor. 
The  account  tells  of  their  surprise  at  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Dixon's  private  bathroom  where  the  room  was  mirrored  "and  the 
bathtub  gives  forth  green,  scented  water."  "The  bathroom  was 
heavily  perfumed  and  the  water  was  green;  therefore  we  concluded 
that  it  was  the  water  which  gave  the  scent." 

The  Rev.  Charles  McGinley,  pastor  of  the  Holy  Child  Church 
on  Broad  Street,  and  a  lifetime  friend  of  the  Brothers  blessed  the 
i  new  scholasticate  on  the  opening  day.  Fr.  Aloysius  Flynn, 
O.S.F.S.  celebrated  the  first  mass  there  on  December  28  although 
the  chapel  itself  was  not  completed  until  February  23  of  that  year. 
Fr.  Flynn  became  eventually  the  first  official  chaplain  at  Anselm, 
and  was  known  among  the  community  as  "Flying  Flynn." 

The  official  dedication  of  Anselm  Hall  by  Bishop  Joseph 
1  McCormick  (presently  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Altoona- 
Johnstown)  was  held  on  May  6,  1951  with  Benediction  at  5:30  and 
a  buffet  supper  for  the  guests  at  6:00  P.M. 
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y  January  6  the  immediate  changes  that  were  necessary  had 
! been  made,  and  the  mansion  had  been  converted  into  a  "recogniz- 
able religious  house."  On  the  same  day  a  class  of  freshmen  college 
istudents  arrived  from  Ammendale  to  take  up  residence  at  Anselm 
i  Hall  along  with  the  sophomore  class  already  there.  In  April,  1951, 
ja  shrine  replaced  the  nude  statue  at  the  far  end  of  the  formal 
Igardens,  and  a  statue  of  St.  Joseph  replaced  the  replica  of  Boy 
Iwith  Dolphin  which  graced  the  center  of  the  reflecting  pool  in  the 
'rose  garden.  In  May  the  limestone  cross  was  erected  on  the  front 
of  the  house  above  the  La  Salle  College  coat  of  arms.  In  the  same 
'month  work  on  the  handball  court  was  begun. 

When  the  Christian  Brothers  first  occupied  the  Dixon  estate, 
the  old  Steele  house  (Ballenreas)  which  they  had  purchased  from 
i  Mrs.  Dixon  along  with  Ronaele  Manor,  was  at  first  designated  as 
the  Provincial  headquarters.  In  May,  1952,  however,  this  building 
jwas  needed  as  sleeping  quarters  for  the  large  community,  and  so 
the  Provincial  staff  moved  to  the  8-room  butler's  cottage  not  far 
from  the  main  house  off  Rock  Lane.  This  building  later  came  to 
be  known  as  "Collins  Hall"  after  Brother  Michael  Collins  who 
lived  here  for  several  years  as  the  Provincial's  secretary,  a  post  he 
still  holds  in  the  Christian  Brothers  community  today. 

Visitors  to  Anselm  Hall  in  those  early  days  were,  as  they  still 
are  today,  deeply  impressed  with  the  quiet  dignity  and  charm  of 
the  mansion.  One  of  the  early  visitors,  a  Brother,  tells  of  his 
(reflections  in  a  letter  to  Anselm.  "The  new  scholasticate  is  really 
an  architect's  dream.  One  marvels  as  he  goes  on  a  guided  tour  .  .  . 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  mansion,  at  the  wonder  of  it  all.  It  is 
like  being  projected  all  of  a  sudden  to  some  medieval  castle  as  the 
carved  stone  and  wood  walls,  the  arches  and  paneling  and  other 
|  appointments  remind  the  sojourner  of  the  quieter  days  of  bygone 
[centuries  when  men  gave  more  leisure  to  prayer  and  art  and  litera- 
ture than  to  the  multifarious  occupations  which  our  modern  age 
of  speed  has  necessarily  engendered  in  the  general  run  of  man- 
kind." 

The  "medieval  castle,"  however,  had  difficulty  with  the  local 
township  officials  who  claimed  taxes  on  the  property  due  to  its 
use.  After  a  long  and  expensive  court  battle  which  the  Brothers 
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appeared  to  be  losing,  it  was  decided  to  incorporate  the  Scholasti- 
cate with  La  Salle  College.  On  November  20,  1952,  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  La  Salle  College,  the  Col- 
lege, for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  accepted  the  title  to  the  Christian 
Brothers'  Scholasticate  in  Elkins  Park  including  the  financial 
responsibilities  involved  in  such  a  legality. 

Several  months  later  some  six  acres  of  land  running  along 
Washington  Lane  from  Ashbourne  Road  to  Rock  Lane  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Brothers  for  $26,000.  This  land  was  eventually 
landscaped  and  used  for  ball  fields;  the  barn  and  greenhouses 
on  this  land  that  once  belonged  to  the  Steele  mansion,  "Cavers- 
ham,"  were  eventually  torn  down. 

Life  at  Anselm  Hall  during  those  early  years  quickly  fell  into  a 
traditional  pattern  of  prayer,  study  and  work.  The  story  of  those 
years  when  class  after  class,  sometimes  totaling  close  to  a  hundred 
Brothers,  passed  through  Anselm's  halls  and  lived  in  those  stately 
rooms  remains  to  be  recounted  in  another  place  for  those  whose 
lives  have  been  so  deeply  touched  by  the  years  spent  there, 
and  the  memories  the  manor  brings  to  mind.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  days  of  quiet  routine  in  a  rather  placid  existence  so 
characteristic  of  traditional  religious  life  in  the  fifties  and  early 
part  of  the  sixties.  The  manor  was  an  ideal  place  for  prayer  and 
study.  The  splendor  of  the  fall  colors  on  the  grounds,  the  deep, 
peaceful  winter  snowfalls,  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  new  spring 
flowers,  the  winding  flagstone  paths  through  the  carefully  mani- 
cured lawns  and  gardens,  the  stately  evergreens  and  oaks  and 
pines  all  provided  an  atmosphere  for  absorbing  the  ideals  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

Life  there  was  rather  predictable.  There  was  the  daily  routine 
of  religious  exercises  in  the  chapel,  classes  and  lectures  at  La  Salle 
College  and  some  at  Anselm  Hall,  preparing  large  meals,  cleaning 
the  house  and  playing  sports.  There  was  always  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done,  and  Saturday  was  always  set  aside  for  "work  projects" 
such  as  taking  care  of  the  grounds.  Yet  there  was  always  time, 
too,  for  recreation  and  physical  exercise  such  as  intramural 
sports,  indoor  and  outdoor  basketball,  handball  and  tennis  courts 
and  a  fullsized.  outdoor  swimming  pool.  Hobbies  like  photogra- 
phy, ceramics,  painting,  music,  writing  were  all  encouraged  and 
both  materials  and  space  were  supplied.  Studies,  however,  always 
ranked  first  after  spiritual  exercises  in  the  community  hierarchy. 
After  a  four-year  college  course,  most  of  the  Brothers  went  to 
teach  in  schools  such  as  St.  John's  (Washington,  DC),  Hudson 
Catholic  (Jersey  City),  La  Salle  High  School  (Cumberland, 
Maryland,  later  Bishop  Walsh),  Calvert  Hall  (Baltimore),  Central 
Catholic  and  South  Hills  (Pittsburgh),  and  Trinity  High  School 
(Harrisburg).  Others  continued  on  for  further  education  im- 
mediately in  order  to  obtain  master's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  their 
respective  fields.  The  first  class  of  the  Scholasticate  to  graduate 
from  La  Salle  College  was  the  class  of  1 953.  -► 
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►  efore  the  sweeping  changes  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
students  in  religious  houses  or  seminaries  lived  a  life  of  quiet 
isolation,  dressing  for  the  most  part  in  some  distinctive  religious 
garb  and  rarely  leaving  the  house  except  for  classes,  trips  to  the 
doctor  and  dentist  and  perhaps  a  period  of  summer  vacation. 
There  were  always  the  celebrations  of  special  Church  holydays 
and  seasons,  plays  and  contests,  musicals  and  glee  clubs,  special 
visitors  and  special  meals  from  time  to  time  and,  for  the  Christian 
Brothers,  a  yearly  trip  to  "Ocean  Rest"  at  Ocean  City.  New 
Jersey,  for  a  few  weeks  of  well-earned  rest  and  relaxation  before 
the  start  of  the  fall  term. 

It  was  a  close  community  despite  the  large  numbers,  and  noth- 
ing escaped  the  notice  of  the  young  students.  An  entry  in  the  1956 
house  diary  reads:  "June  26  — Brother  Director  leaves  for  vaca- 
tion. July  3—  Brother  Director  returns  from  vacation"! 

Class  after  class  came  and  went.  Pictures  show  groups  of  close 
to  a  hundred  black-robed  Brothers  in  front  of  Anselm  Hall  posing 
for  a  "house  picture."  Soon  the  building  was  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  growing  numbers  and  increased  classes.  The 
original  plan  to  add  a  dining  room  to  the  servants'  quarters  never 
materialized.  Instead,  in  1961,  a  new,  rambling,  low-lying  red 
brick  structure  was  built  on  the  site  where  George  V.  Cresson's 
"Caversham"  mansion  once  stood.  The  new  residence,  containing 
a  chapel,  private  rooms,  dining  area,  recreation  rooms,  bath 
facilities  and  faculty  rooms,  was  called  St.  Joseph's  Hall.  The 
new  quarters  were  first  given  over  to  the  upper  classmen,  but  in 
1967  a  separate  scholasticate  was  established  at  St.  Joseph's  Hall 
For  ten  years,  the  building  stood  on  Ashbourne  Road  facing  the 
Lvnnewood  Elementary  School  distinguished  from  any  modern 
school  building  only  by  the  sign  at  the  entrance  and  a  thin-black 
wrought  iron  cross  that  was  mounted  on  the  facade  of  the  chapel 
wing. 

In  1971  the  building  was  leased  to  the  Cheltenham  Township 
School  District  as  a  facility  for  their  "alternative  school" 
program  which  lasted  at  that  location  for  two  years.  The  building 
was  included  with  the  sale  when  Anselm  Hall  was  sold  in  1973. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  like  all  religious  communities  of  men 
and  women,  have  undergone  major  changes  in  the  past  few  years. 
There  are  many  factors  to  account  for  the  changes,  but  while  the 
nonessential  thing  like  dress,  residences,  ministry  can  and  surely 
will  continue  to  evolve  and  change,  the  basic  commitment  of  the 
Brothers  remains  the  same.  Even  before  the  sale  of  Anselm  Hall 


changes  had  begun  to  take  place  in  their  schedule  and  dress  and 
activities.  In  the  last  few  years  the  traditional  black  robe  was! 
much  less  evident  except  for  the  more  formal  occasions;  folk 
music  had  found  its  way  into  the  community  worship  and  many 
of  the  Brothers  were  allowed  to  participate  in  activities  outside 
the  scholasticate  such  as  drug  counseling,  religious  education,  and 
a  small  folk  group  entertained  at  meetings  and  fostered 
ecumenism  by  their  appearance  at  Protestant  churches. 

Their  lifestyle  today  evidences  a  wide  variety  of  choices  from 
living  in  more  traditional  communities  to  small-group  apartment 
living.  While  many  of  the  Brothers  still  continue  to  wear  some 
form  of  black  in  their  professional  work  many  of  them  are  more 
comfortable  in  lay  clothes.  Each  community  decides  the  form  of 
government  for  its  own  house,  and  there  are  any  number  of  gov-i 
erning  committees  which  constantly  try  to  involve  all  the  Brothers 
in  major  decisions  affecting  the  Province. 

As  freedom  and  respect  for  the  decisions  of  the  individual 
Brother  is  increased,  so  is  the  possibility  that  a  particular  Brother 
might   explore  other  callings.   As   fewer  young   men  came  to: 
Anselm  Hall  it  became  increasingly  more  clear  that  some  decision 
would  have  have  to  be  taken  regarding  the  almost-empty  facili-' 
ties.  By  1971  there  were  only  a  handful  living  there,  and  due  to  the 
great  expense  in  maintaining  the  house  and  the  grounds,  it  was 
decided  to  phase  out  the  Scholasticate  in  favor  of  a  smaller  house 
more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  program.  Committees  explored 
other  possible  uses  for  the  estate  such  as  a  retreat  center  or1 
Provincial  headquarters.  The  views  of  all  the  Brothers  throughout 
the  Province  were  sought  and  carefully  considered.  But,  finally, 
after  many  long  months  of  discussion,  the  inevitable  decision  was 
reached:  Anselm  Hall  would  be  sold. 


L  he  house  holds  many  fond  memories  for  hundreds  of  Brothers. 
It  is  understandable  why  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  abandon 
the  place  after  the  many  years  it  served  them  so  well.  On  January 
1 1,  1973  the  house  and  the  entire  estate  were  sold  to  Jules  Hop- 
man,  a  Chestnut  Hill  developer,  for  $675,000  including  Benilde 
Hall  (the  Steele  house),  St.  Joseph's  Hall,  and  the  butler's  cottage 
near  Rock  Lane. 

Even  before  the  few  remaining  months  of  the  Brothers  occu- 
pancy, from  the  sale  in  February,  1973  to  their  departure  in  June, 
1973,  the  estate  had  already  began  to  show  signs  of  deterioration. 
The  grass  had  grown  high  and  unmanageable.  The  stone  property 
wall  on  Ashbourne  Road  was  toppling;  the  carved  balustrade 
surrounding  the  rose  garden  had  collapsed  in  several  places.  Win- 
dows in  the  bath  house  had  been  smashed  and  the  gymnasium 
had  been  vandalized  several  times. 

The  soft,  red  brick  still  glows,  however,  in  the  late  afternoon 
sun  and  the  tall,  twisting  chimneys  still  tower  upwards  toward  the 
bright  sky.  The  leaded  glass  windows  still  sparkle  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  light,  and  the  lion  and  dragon  still  maintain  their  lonely 
vigil  high  on  their  perches  guarding  the  main  entrance  — all 
reminders  of  a  past  age  and  bygone  era  whose  beauty  and  dignity 
and  quiet  charm  still  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the 
visitor  who  might  happen  to  come  upon  this  extraordinary  build- 
ing which  sits  awaiting  the  future.  ■ 


Father  Nugent,  a  native  oj  Norristown,  graduated  from  St. 
Charles  Seminary  and  received  a  master's  degree  in  library 
science  from  Villanova  University.  For  two  years  ne  lived  with 
members  of  the  Christian  Brothers '  community  in  Anselm  Hall. 


MORE  THAN  BUILDINGS... 
MORE  THAN  BOOKS 


"Education  is  a  matter  of  people,"  says  La  Salle's  Catalogue  in 
describing  the  character  of  the  college.  Some  of  the  people  who 
enriched  the  1973-74  academic  year  are  pictured  on  the 
following  pages. 


Campus  visitors  included  Pittsburgh  Mayor 
Peter  Flaherty.  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  his  wife  (above),  and  Thomas 
Anderson    (below),   president  of  the  Pennsyl- 


vania Service  Station  Dealers'  Association. 
He  spoke  at  a  panel  discussion  on  the  energy 
crisis  sponsored  by  the  Evening  Division 
Student  Congress. 


I  V 

Lynn  Marie  Brooks  (above,  left)  and  her 
sister,  Donna  Lee,  freshman  daughters  of 
Dr.  Victor  D.  Brooks,  associate  professor 
of  psychology,  became  the  first  twin 
offsprings  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  or 
staff  to  enroll  at  the  college  last  September. 
La  Salle  sponsored  a  successful  Arts  & 
Crafts  Festival  (right),  hosted  Phila- 
delphia's WPVI-TV  "Action  News" 
anchorman  Larry  Kane  (below  right),  and 
conferred  some  162  "Putting  Him  (or  Her) 
Through  Degrees"  in  April. 
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Adding  to  the  educational  experience  were 
field  experiments  (above)  conducted  at  the 
college's  Penllyn  Biostation;  a  lecture  on 
"Women  in  Media"  by  Jessica  Savitch 
(left),  of  KYW-TV  News,  and  a  special 
program  about  the  college's  popular 
summer  Music  Theatre  on  WPVI-TV  in  July. 


-a  Salle,  Summer  1974 
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Dr.  Judith  Newton  (center)  discusses  new  "Continuing  Education  for  Women  Program"  with  student  advisors  Carolyn  Midgette  (left)  and  Joyce  Johns. 


A  convincing  plan  for  Continuing  Education  for  Women 


La  Salle  will  offer  a  "Continuing 
Education  for  Women"  program,  de- 
signed primarily  for  women  over  25 
years-of-age,  beginning  this  September, 
it  was  announced  by  Brother  Emery 
Mollenhauer,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  the  col- 
lege's vice  president  for  academic 
affairs. 

Brother  Mollenhauer  has  appointed 
Dr.  Judith  Newton,  assistant  professor 
of  English,  as  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
gram which  will  be  available  in  both  the 
college's  day  and  evening  divisions. 

There  will  be  no  entrance  examination 
required  for  admission  to  the  program, 
only  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalency.  A  writing  sample  will  be 
administered  for  placement  purposes 
and  all  participants  will  be  enrolled  as 
"special  students"  until  they  have 
completed  15  credit  hours.  A  student 
may  then  matriculate  as  a  regular  stu- 
dent if  she  had  maintained  an  average  of 
"C"  or  better. 
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"Many  women  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  a  program  of  this  type,"  said 
Dr.  Newton.  "Some  of  them  want  to 
enroll  in  college  because  their  children 
are  grown  and  their  responsibilities  at 
home  have  diminished.  Others  want  a 
career  to  match  their  abilities. 

"We  have  received  many  requests 
from  women  whose  education  has  been 
interrupted  and  from  some  women  who 
are  reshaping  their  lives." 

Dr.  Newton  said  that  the  college's 
flexible  class  schedules  are  ideal  for 
most  of  the  women  who  are  expected  to 
pursue  study  on  a  part  time  basis.  A 
child  care  center,  academic  advising, 
special  individual,  group,  and  peer 
counseling,  and  all  courses  (including 
women's  studies)  offered  in  the  college's 
full  degree  programs  are  available 
through  the  CEW  program. 

I. a  Salle  offers  degree  programs  in  its 
School  of  Arts  and  Science  and  School 
of    Business    Administration    and    pro- 


grams designed  as  preparation  for  law 
medicine,  dentistry,  teaching,  social 
work,  and  work  in  criminal  justice.  The 
college  also  offers  various  types  of 
cooperative  academic  programs  with 
Chestnut  Hill,  St.  Joseph's  and 
Gwynedd  Mercy  Colleges.  Germantown 
Hospital  and  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Schools  of  Nursing. 

La  Salle,  which  has  been  completely 
coeducational  since  1970,  has  some 
900  women  in  its  day  school  and  another 
700  women  at  night.  Dr.  Newton  esti- 
mates that  some  100  women  over  25 
years-of-age  are  already  enrolled  in 
the  college  and  added  that  many  of  them 
have  volunteered  to  serve  as  counselors 
to  new  participants  in  the  CEW  pro- 
gram. 

Tuition  for  participation  in  the  CEW 
program  will  be  $65  per  credit  hour. 


President  Burke  elected 
for  another  5  year  term 

Brother  Daniel  Burke.  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
las  been  elected  by  La  Salle's  Board  of 
Trustees  to  serve  another  five  year  term 
as  president  of  the  college,  it  was 
innounced  by  Brother  A.  Philip  Nelan. 
p.S.C,  Ph.D.,  chairman  of  the  board. 
1  Brother  Burke,  a  47  year-old  native  of 
Pittsburgh,  succeeded  Brother  Daniel 
bernian,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  as  the  25th 
president  of  La  Salle  in  July,  1969.  He 
tad  been  vice  president  of  academic 
affairs  at  the  college  since  I960. 
i  Several  members  of  the  Board's 
:xecutive  committee  visited  the  campus 
n  March  to  interview  students,  faculty 
ind  administrators  about  the  presidency 
if  the  college.  Brother  Nelan,  the  chair- 
nan,  indicated  that  there  was  support 
or  Brother  Burke's  leadership  among 
ill  segments  of  the  college  community. 

Brother  Burke  holds  bachelor's,  mas- 
er's.  and  doctor's  degrees  in  English 
jrom  the  Catholic  University  in  Washi- 
ngton. He  has  also  pursued  advanced 
tudies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

nd  the  University  of  London,  and  is  a 

nember    of    Phi    Beta    Kappa    honor 

iociety. 

j  Brother  Burke  entered  the  Christian 

Irothers'  order  in   1944  and  joined  the 

La  Salle  staff  in   1957  as  an  assistant 

rofessor  of  English.  He  now  holds  the 
acuity  rank  of  professor  of  English. 
iYior  to  his  assignment  to  La  Salle,  he 

ad  taught  English  at  West  Philadelphia 

atholic  High  School  for  Boys  (1949- 
jl),  La  Salle  Hall  in  Ammendale.  Md. 
1951-52),  and  at  De  La  Salle  College  in 
Washington  (1952-57). 
I  Brother  Burke  has  been  a  visting  lec- 
urer  at  Manhattan  College,  where  he 
now    a    member    of    the    board    of 

ustees.  He  has  been  a  contributor  of 
erse  and  criticism  to  scholarly  journals 

nd  collections. 

i  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wood- 

j)w  Wilson  Foundation  and  Fulbright 

election  committees,  and  is  also  a  mem- 

fer  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 

;on,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 

if  English,  the  American  Association  of 

j  igher   Education,   and   the  American 

iociety  of  Aesthetics. 

i  Brother   Burke  is  a  member  of  the 

jxecutive  Committee  of  the   Pennsyl- 

inia     Association     of    Colleges    and 

niversities,  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
the    National    Catholic    Education 

ssociation,  and  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 

ishops  Advisory  Council. 

a  Salle,  Summer  1974 


President  Burke  (left)  presents  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  to  Archbishop  Jean  Jadot.  D.D., 
Ph.D..  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  the  U.S.,  as  other  honorary  degree  recipients  Samuel  P.  Mandell 
(center),  retired  vice  president  of  Food  Fair  Stores.  Inc.,  and  William  P.  Thompson.  Stated  Clerk 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  watch.  Brother  Philip  Nelan.  F.S.C.,  Ph.D..  chairman  of  the 
college's  Board  of  Trustees,  is  at  right. 


College  graduates  1,182 
at  annual  commencement 

The  Vatican's  Apostolic  Delegate  in 
the  United  States,  the  highest  permanent 
officer  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
a  prominent  Jewish  businessman  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  at  La  Salle's 
lllth  commencement  on  May  12  at 
Civic  Center  Convention  Hall. 

Some  1,182  graduates,  including  369 
men  and  women  from  the  college's 
evening  division,  saw  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degrees  conferred  on  Arch- 
bishop Jean  Jadot,  D.D.,. Ph.D.,  a  native 
of  Belgium  and  the  first  non-Italian 
Papal  envoy  to  the  U.S.;  William  P. 
Thompson,  the  first  layman  since  1883 
to  hold  the  office  of  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  Samuel  P.  Mandell. 
retired  vice  president  and  member  of 
the  Executive  committee  of  Food  Fair 
Stores.  Inc. 

Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.. 
president  of  the  college,  presided  at  the 
exercises  at  which  another  65  students 
received  master's  degrees  in  theology. 

Archbishop  Jadot  was  praised  "for 
helping  his  fellowman  to  know  and 
accept  Christ  as  the  principle  of  eternal 
life,  as  the  meaning  of  history,  and  as 
the  model  of  the  new  man." 

Mr.  Thompson's  citation  said,  in  part: 


"In  an  age  too  often  stunned  by  revela- 
tion of  self-seeking  and  hypocrisy,  Mr. 
Thompson  has  become  in  our  midst  a 
sure  sign  of  brotherly  love,  of  service,  of 
a  ministry  which  can  only  reanimate 
unity  from  within." 

In  conferring  the  degree  on  Mandell, 
Brother  Burke  said,  "We  consider  you 
an  example  of  the  opportunities  shared 
by  all,  open  to  all,  but  pursued  by  few." 

Rev.  Raymond  Halligan,  O.P.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  religion  at  La  Salle 
College,  sponsored  Archbishop  Jadot 
for  his  degree.  John  F.  Connelly,  presi- 
dent of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co.,  spon- 
sored Mandell,  and  Brother  Edward 
Davis,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  director  of  La 
Salle's  graduate  religion  program, 
sponsored  Thompson. 

Christian  R.  and  Mary  F.  Lindback 
awards  for  distinguished  teaching  were 
presented  to  Edward  J.  Domineske, 
Esq.,  associate  professor  of  business  law; 
Brother  James  Muldoon,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
associate  professor  of  biology,  and 
Samuel  J.  Wiley,  Ph.D.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics. 

La  Salle's  military  science  department 
conducted  its  commissioning  ceremony 
earlier  in  the  day  on  campus  at  20th  St. 
and  Olney  Ave.  Ten  seniors  were  com- 
missioned second  lieutenants  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  one  senior  was  commissioned 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
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Brother  A.  Philip  Nelan,  F.S.C..  Ph.D.  (right), 
chats  with  the  three  chairmen  named  to  direct 
the  second  phase  of  the  college's  $5  million 
"Program  for  the  Seventies"  Development 
campaign.  They  are  (from  left):  Samuet  P. 
Mandell.  retired  vice  president  of  Food  Fair 
Stores.  Inc.;  Joseph  A.  Gallagher,  president  of 
Industrial  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  and 
Robert  V.  Trainer,  secretary  and  director  of 
Roller  Bearing  Corp.  of  America. 


"Program  for  70s"  sets 
$5  million  goal  for  1976 

Joseph  A.  Gallagher,  president  of 
Industrial  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Co.; 
Samuel  P.  Mandell,  retired  vice  presi- 
dent of  Food  Fair  Stores,  Inc.,  and 
Robert  V.  Trainer,  secretary  and  di- 
rector of  Roller  Bearing  Corp.  of 
America,  has  been  named  general  chair- 
men of  the  second  phase  of  La  Salle's 
"Program  For  The  Seventies"  develop- 
ment campaign. 

Brother  A.  Philip  Nelan,  F.S.C.. 
Ph.D.,  chairman  of  La  Salle's  Board 
of  Trustees,  told  board  members  on  May 
7  that  the  announced  goal  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion during  the  initial  phase  of  the 
program  has  been  achieved,  and  that  an 
additional  $5  million  would  be  sought  bv 
1976. 

"All  colleges.  La  Salle  included,  face 
levelling  enrollments  and  the  infla- 
tionary cost  spiral."  said  Brother  Nelan. 
"To  meet  these  challenges  we  must 
immediately  mount  the  second  step  of 
our  program." 

Brother  Nelan  said  that  the  major 
thrust  of  "La  Salle  "76"  would  be 
"people-orienteti,"  including  change, 
adaptation,  and  expansion  of  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  now  and 
in  the  future. 

During  the  initial  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign. La  Salle  opened  two  new  build- 
ings—Olney  Hall,  a  classroom  building, 
and  Hayman  Hall,  a  physical  activities 
facility.  In  addition,  a  new  annex  of 
the  college's  David  Leo  Lawrence 
Memorial  Library  opened  in  Wister 
Hall  which  formerly  housed  the  college's 
gsmnasium,  and  Benilde  Hall  was  com- 
pletely renovated  for  office  and  con- 
ference room  use. 
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La  Salle  helps  form  new 
East  Coast  Conference 

The  East  Coast  Conference,  com- 
posed of  12  former  Middle  Atlantic 
Conference  University  Division  mem- 
bers including  La  Salle,  will  begin 
formal  operation  as  a  new  league  July  1 
with  athletic  competition  set  to  com- 
mence in  September. 

Charter  members  are  American  Uni- 
versity, Bucknell  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Drexel  University, 
Hofstra  University,  Lafayette  College, 
La  Salle  College,  Lehigh  University, 
Rider  College.  St.  Joseph's  College. 
Temple  University,  and  West  Chester 
State  College. 

All  twelve  schools  are  members  of 
the  Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference (ECAC)  and  are  listed  as  divi- 
sion one  by  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  (NCAA)  in  all 
sports  but  football.  Gettysburg  College, 
also  a  former  member  of  the  MAC's 
university  division,  has  decided  against 
dmsion  one  status  and  will  remain  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Con- 
ference. There  will  be  East  and  West 
division  competition  in  all  team  sports 
with  conference  champions  moving  on  to 
NCAA  competition. 

East  division  members  include 
American.  Drexel,  Hofstra,  La  Salle. 
St.  Joseph's,  and  Temple.  The  West 
will  have  Bucknell.  Delaware,  Lafayette. 
Lehigh.  Rider  and  West  Chester. 

However,  since  most  schedules  for  the 
1974-75  athletic  calendar  have  already 
been  drawn.  West  Chester  will  be  a 
member  of  the  East  division  for  one 
year,  before  shifting  to  the  West  for  the 
'1975-76  school  year. 

Bucknell     athletic     director     Robert 


A.  Latour  has  been  elected  president  c 
the  new  league  with  La  Salle's  John 
Conboy  serving  as  vice  president,  an 
Rider's  John  B.  Carpenter  as  secretary! 
treasurer.  Temple's  Ernest  C.  Casal 
has  been  chosen  league  commissions' 
and  Michael  Trilling  will  be  the  confei 
ence  publicity  director. 

The  conference  will  conduct  compet 
tion  in  1 1  sports  — soccer,  cross  countr 
basketball,  swimming,  wrestling,  indoc 
track,  baseball,  golf,  tennis,  track,  an 
lacrosse.  Each  conference  member  mu 
field  teams  in  at  least  seven  varsil 
sports. 

East  Coast  Conference  athletic  direi 
tors  feel  the  new  conference  will  functic 
more  effectively  from  the  financial 
administrative.  and  organization^ 
standpoint  than  they  were  able  to  cl 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  38  scho'i 
Middle  Atlantic  Collegiate  Athleti 
Conference. 


Four  graduates  receive 
German  Fulbright  grants 

Four  La  Salle  graduates  have  bed 
awarded  Fulbright  grants  for  a  year  I 
study  in  Germany  in  1974-75. 

They  are  Thomas  Barger,  of  Wyrc 
moor;  Joseph  McVeigh,  of  Philadeiphi 
Ada  Steinmetz,  of  Moorestown.  N.. 
and  Edward  Weintraut.  of  Cherry  Hi' 
N.J. 

Barger,  a  graduate  of  La  Salle  Colle; 
High  School,  will  study  "environment 
economics"      at      the      University 
Cologne.     McVeigh,     a     graduate 
Northeast    Catholic    High,    will    stu( 
"contemporary      German     poetry" 
Cologne. 


. 
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(•nas  Barger 


Joseph  McVeigh 


Ada  Steinmetz 


Edward  Weintraut 


Rev.  Leo  Van  Everbroeck 


Miss  Steinmetz,  who  was  nominated 

earlier  in  the  year  by  the  college  for  a 
:  Rhodes  Scholarship,  will  study  "medi- 
.  eval    German    literature"    in    Munich. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Moorestown  High 
i  School.  Weintraut,  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
!  den  Catholic   High   School,  will  study 

"modern  German  poetry." 
All  of  the  students,  who  graduated 

from  the  college  on  May  12,  were  Ger- 
i  man  majors  except  for  Barger  who 
i  majored  in  economics.  La  Salle  has  pro- 
i  duced  a  total  of  16  Fulbright  winners  in 
:  the  past  nine  years. 


New  director  appointed 
for  graduate  religion 

Rev.  Leo  M.  Van  Everbroeck,  former 

;  principal    of   Archbishop    Wood    High 

'School.    Warminster,     Pa.,    has    been 

named  director  of  La  Salle's  Graduate 

Program  of  Religious  Education,  it  was 

announced    by    Brother    Daniel    Burke, 

iF.S.C,  Ph.D.",  president. 

Van    Everbroeck,   a   member  of  the 
.  Missionhurst  Fathers,  served  as  princi- 
pal of  Wood  from  1965  until  1970.  He 
(has    been    a    professor    in    La    Salle's 
Graduate  Religion  program  since  1965. 

A  native  of  Belgium,  Father  Van 
.  Everbroeck  has  also  served  at  Philadel- 
phia's Bishop  Neumann  High  School,  as 
leducational  director  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
iHoly  Redeemer,  as  vocation  director, 
(religious  superior,  and  member  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  the  Missionhurst 
Fathers,  and  as  an  assistant  pastor  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia. 

He  is  also  co-founder  and  educational 
director  of  "Redeemer  Place,"  a  cate- 
chetical center  for  adult  education  and 


training  of  C.C.D.  teachers  in  Hunting- 
don Valley  where  900  people  have  re- 
ceived training. 


Individual  performances 
highlight  athletic  year 

Solid  individual  performances  high- 
lighted La  Salle  College's  intercollegiate 
sports  program  during  1973-74,  but 
fifteen  Explorer  varsity  teams  posted 
only  a  70-94-6  (.427)  overall  slate. 

Coach  Jack  Lumsden's  swimmers 
wrote  nine  new  La  Salle  records,  as  the 
Explorers  finished  with  an  8-5  mark  and 
strong  Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
second  place  showing. 

Freshman  Andy  Ehinger,  of  Wor- 
chester.  Pa.  captured  an  MAC  double 
in  the  100  yard  breaststroke  (1:02.68) 
and  the  200  yard  breaststroke  (2:16.83), 
both  new  school  standards. 

Junior  distance  freestyler  Chris 
Gallagher,  of  Aldan,  set  an  Explorer 
mark  over  1000  yards  vs.  Drexel 
(10:16.09),  and  destroyed  the  college  and 
MAC  1650  yard  record  with  a  first 
place  16:59.09  effort  at  the  league 
championships. 

Soph  backstroke  Jeff  Hurley,  of  New- 
town Square,  crashed  the  MAC  and 
La  Salle  100  yard  records  with  a  0:54.23 
clocking  for  a  gold  medal  in  the  title 
meet. 

The  other  individual  college  standard 
fell  to  junior  Bob  Halligan.  of  Oreland. 
whose  0:53.48  timing  in  the  MAC  100 
yard  butterfly  gave  him  a  second  place 
spot. 

Three  Explorer  relay  squads  added  the 
additional  La  Salle  record  book  entries 
in  the  400  yard  freestyle  (3:16.33),  the 
800  yard  freestyle  (7:19.14),  and  the  400 


yard  medley  (3:39.08),  all  at  the  cham- 
pionships. 

On  the  basketball  front.  Big  Five  and 
MAC  scoring  leader  Bill  Taylor  led  an 
underclassmen-dominated  La  Salle  five 
to  18  victories  (28  contests),  a  win  total 
topped  by  only  three  other  Explorer 
teams  in  the  past  1 5  years. 

Taylor,  a  6-5  junior  from  Tuskegee, 
Ala.  via  St.  Francis  Prep  in  Spring 
Grove,  notched  55 1  points  during  '73-74, 
the  eighth  best  single  season  total  in  the 
college's  history.  The  MAC  most  valu- 
able player  averaged  19.7  ppg.,  going 
over  20  points  on  1 1  different  occasions 
and  highlighting  the  season  with  a  39 
point  explosion  vs.  American  U.  when 
he  canned  18  of  22  field  goal  attempts. 

The  debut  of  6-10  soph  Joe  Bryant, 
of  Philadelphia,  proved  to  be  almost  as 
explosive  as  'JB'  scored  486  points  and 
pulled  down  282  rebounds  in  a  superb 
rookie  performance. 

Bryant's  18.7  ppg.  gave  him  second 
place  in  the  Big  Five  and  MAC  scoring 
races,  and  his  10.8  rpg.  showing  off  the 
boards  topped  the  Big  Five  and  was  the 
MAC's  second  best.  His  best  outputs 
were  37  points  vs.  Rider  and  17  re- 
bounds vs.  Delaware,  both  in  the  confer- 
ence playoffs. 

In  another  promising  area.  La  Salle's 
soccer  fortunes  continued  to  rise,  as 
coach  Bill  Wilkinson's  booters  ended 
with  a  9-5-1  record  for  a  fourth  con- 
secutive winning  campaign. 

After  a  horrendous  start  in  which  the 
Explorers  lost  four  of  their  first  five 
contests.  La  Salle  went  on  to  crush  its 
opponents  with  an  8-1-1  mark  over  the 
final  two-thirds  of  their  schedule.  The 
only  defeat  in  that  period  was  a  3-2 
heartbreaker  to  MAC  champion 
Temple.  -»■ 
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Sophomore  goalie  Rick  Hoffman,  of 
Trenton,  N.J.,  anchored  by  a  trio  of 
Philadelphia  fullbacks,  juniors  Brad 
Bentz  and  Jim  Harkins,  and  soph  Bill 
Powell,  combined  for  a  record-breaking 
seven  shutouts.  Over  the  final  450  min- 
utes of  playing  time  (five  games),  no 
opponent  was  able  to  net  a  goal. 

Coach  Ira  Davis  track  varsity  finished 
third  in  the  MAC  championships.  The 
highlight  of  the  meet  was  senior  Jim 
O'Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  registering  an 
unprecedented  fourth  consecutive  pole 
vault  league  title  (14'6").  Other  La  Salle 
cindermen  attaining  gold  medals  were 
soph  javelin  ace  Tom  Reynolds 
(217M0"),  of  New  Cumberland,  and 
soph  Bob  Purper,  of  Levittown,  who 
captured  the  discus  throw  (155' 10"). 

During  the  fall,  Davis  also  unveiled  a 
pair  of  excellent  harriers  in  junior  Rich 
Jocovini,  of  Glenolden,  who  set  a  school 
record  of  26:30  over  the  5.0  mile  Bel- 
mont Plateau  course,  and  then  a  week 
later  saw  junior  teammate  Kevin  Brown, 
of  Philadelphia,  rewrite  the  mark  with  a 
26:29  timing.  Against  over  200  runners 
at  the  MAC's,  Jacovini  was  sixth  and 
Brown  was  eleventh  as  the  Explorers 
were  fifth  among  13  competing  schools. 

On  the  diamond.  Gene  McDonnell's 
baseballers  won  only  five  of  16  battles, 
but  junior  first  baseman  Tony  Chapman, 
of  Levittown,  notched  second  place 
among  MAC  hitters  with  a  .407  (22-54) 
average. 

Coach  Eleanor  Snell's  field  hockey 
team,  which  had  dropped  all  of  their 
games  in  1972,  posted  a  fine  3-2-4 
record.  Soph  captain  Sally  Harper,  of 
Lafayette  Hill,  and  junior  Judy  Blanco 
of  Levittown,  keynoted  the  offensive 
attack  while  junior  Marianne  Dooley,  of 
Levittown,  had  a  fine  season  in  the  goal. 

The  Explorer  volleyball  varsity  under 
the  direction  of  coach  Marge  Kreibel 
refused  to  follow  the  first  year  pattern  of 
a  new  sport.  Led  by  seniors  Val  Maz- 
zocchi  and  Jean  Wall,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Donna  Joos,  of  Eiourtown,  the  La 
Salle  volleyballers  rebounded  from  four 
early  season  defeats  to  win  five  of  their 
last  six  outings  and  earn  a  post-season 
invite  to  the  Philadelphia  area  Class  ( 
Tourney  ■ 
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'39 

DECEASED  Thomas  M.  Baddick 
40 


'40 


Daniel  W .  Pennick  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Association. 
Miami.  Fl. 


'43 


Aaron  Hamuli,  M.D.  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  division  of  surgery,  at 
Philadelphia's  Albert  Einstein  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Northern  Division. 


49 


'49 


Fred  A.  DeGroot  has  been  named  assistant 
track  coach  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
DECEASED  Theodore  Farrell. 


'50 


Timothv  \\ .  Callahan 


Timothy  W.  Callahan  was  promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  First 
Pennsylvania  Corp..  Philadelphia. 


'51 


4* 


Robert  C.  Crosson 


Robert  C.  Crosson  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  marketing  for  North  American 
Refractories  Co..  Cleveland. 

'52 

John  J.  (irauer  has  been  named  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  at  the  American 
\cceptance  Corporation.  Phila.  William  l.a 
Plante  has  been  named  vice  president  of 
development    for    Borg-Warner    Educational 


Systems,  a  division  of  Borg-Warner  Cor 
Chicago.  DECEASED:  Patrick  J.  McGee. 


'53 


John  B.  Roedig 


Norman    Crekin    has    been    named    gene 
manager  of  the  Hilton  Inn.  Northeast  Phi) 
delphia.  John  B.  Roedig  has  rejoined  N 
Aver  &  Son.  New  York,  as  vice  president] 
finance  and  administration. 


Thomas  P. 
Callahan 


John  P.  Davis 


Robert  L.  Bohrer  has  been  promoted  to  vi 
president  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cor 
Thomas  P.  Callahan  has  been  appoint 
comptroller  of  ESB  Incorporated.  Philad< 
phia.  John  P.  Davis  has  been  promoted 
senior  vice  president,  regional  department 
the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank.  Philadelph 
Joseph  P.  Kearney  has  been  named  to  t 
newly  created  position  of  field  manager 
distributor  sales  in  Johnson  &  Johnsor 
Patient  Care  Division,  New  Brunswick.  N 
Joseph  H.  Ridgik.  DO  has  been  elect 
president  of  the  medical  staff  of  John 
Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital.  Stratford.  N 
BIRTH:  To  Robert  J.  Schaefer  and  w 
Celeste,  a  boy,  Michael  Christopher. 

'55 

Charles  A.  Coyle  has  received  the  doctor  i 
education  degree  from  Temple  Universit 
Walter  T.  Peters,  Jr.  has  been  named  fit' 
vice  chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  Council 
the  Thirteen  Original  States  William 
Quigley  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  i 
gional  manager  of  the  midwestern  region 
Armstrong  Information  Service 
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'5 


Russell  E.  Fitzgerald  was  the  recipient  of  I 
third  annual  Humanitarian  Award  present? 
by  the  Delaware  Valley  Chapter  of  t' 
National  Hemophilia  Foundation 


25  ANNIVERSARY 
The  Sigma  Beta  Kappa  fraternity  will 
celebrate  its  25th  anniversary  at  La  Salle 
on  October  19.  with  cocktails,  buffet  din- 
ner and  dancing  in  the  College  I  nmn  Ball- 
room. Call  Tim  Dillon  (JE-3-9785)  for 
details. 
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igelo  J.  Amoroso  has  been  appointed  vice 
lesident  and  chief  executive  officer  in  charge 
I  expansion,  promotion  and  new  business 
jvelopment  of  Colonial  Federal  Savings  and 
pan.  Philadelphia.  Frank  J.  McVeigh  has 
ivanced  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor  of 

ciology  at  Muhlenberg  College.  Allentown. 

seph  Pearson  is  quality  appraisal  specialist 

fr  the  Bureau  of  Supplementary  Security 
conic.  Social  Security  Administration. 
seph  T.  Sanquilli  has  been  named  president 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  for  the  Social 
tidies  Edward  M.  Sullitan  has  been  elected 
asurer  of  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
itional  Association  of  Accountants  for 
74-75  DECEASED:  Joseph  P.  Cassidy. 

'58 

raid  R.  Bowers  is  a  township  supervisor  in 
nsalem  Township.  Bucks  County.  Pa  Paul 
Bromley  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
ef  of  inventory  management  at  the  Defense 
lustrial  Supply  Center  James  K.  Howard  is 
:  new  warden  of  Pennsylvania's  Western 
nitentiary.  Pittsburgh.  John  J.  Mullin  has 
:n  named  regional  controller  on  the  East 
ast  of  domestic  outports  for  Prudential- 
ace  Lines.  Joseph  A.  Vogel  has  been  named 
ector  of  registration  and  enrollment  at 
mple  University. 


awrence  E.  McAlee 


(wrence  E.  McAlee  was  promoted  to  vice 
tsidenl.  assistant  counsel,  and  secretary  at 
:  First  Pennsylvania  Corporation.  Philadel- 
■  a.  Norman  E.  Oelschlegel  has  been  ap- 
jnted  assistant  director  on  the  staff  of  the 
Inking  Bureau.  Commonwealth  of  Penns\l- 
>:iia  Department  of  Banking. 

'60 

1  lis  M.  (  iasullo  was  appointed  staff  vice 
I sident  of  internal  auditing  for  Sperry 
lid  Corporation.  New  York.  Joseph  J. 
•  ncis  has  been  appointed  vice  president. 
<i  rict  office  operations  of  Pennsylvania 
Nnufucturers'  Association  Insurance  Com- 


Alumni  Association  president  John  J.  McNally.  '64 
(center)  inducts  two  newest  members  of  the  college's 
Alumni  Hall  of  Athletes,  former  basketball  great 
Alonzo  Lewis.  '57.  and  baseball  standout  Edward  A. 
Czerniakowski.  '58,  D.D.S. 


Members  ol  the  class  of  1939  reunion 
committee  (from  left):  Louis  A.  K.  Mellon. 
John  J.  Kelly.  Morris  Kelley.  Joseph  Dolan, 
and  Michael  Sharley 

The  class  of  1949  reunion  committee  (from 
left):  Gerald  Nugent.  Albert  J.  Rothstein. 
Edward  Tirterton.  and  Willis  F.  Braun. 


Chatting  with  former  La  Salle  president 
Brother  Daniel  Bernian,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 
(center)  are  members  of  the  class  of  1954 
reunion  committee  (from  left):  Francis 
Loeber.  Joseph  Sweeney.  George  Mason, 
III,  Alexander  Avallon.  Gerald  P  Ginley, 
Esq..  Lawrence  Mellon,  M.D..  Raymond  T 
Vasoli,  and  Joseph  Keown 


Co-chairmen  of  the  class  of  1959  reunion  committee 
Gilbert  Guim  (left)  and  John  Veen. 


Members  of  the  class  of  1964  reunion  committee  (above,  left):  Mario  Mele,  Francis  P.  Brennan,  John  J. 
McNally.  Frank  Corace.  Kenneth  Shaw.  D.  Bruce  Trainor.  and  Harry  McNichol.  The  1969  reuion  com- 
mittee members  were  (above,  right):  Frederick  Wilson,  Richard  Fasy.  Frank  Ferro,  Esq.,  Thomas 
McElvogue.  and  William  B.  Fynes,  Jr. 
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-  ORGAN IZATIONS- 

Crew  Alumni 
Reactivates 


Gradu-Eights  La  Salle,  the  alumni 
organization  of  former  rowers  has 
recently  reactivated.  Twenty-one  La 
Salle  College  oarsmen  met  at  Matta 
Boat  Club  on  April  17,  1974  to  discuss 
the  formation  of  a  rowing  alumni 
organization.  Members  of  the  gradu- 
ation classes  from  1949  through  1973 
exchanged  ideas  and  information 
about  the  history  of  crew  at  La  Salle 
and  the  possible  nature  and  goals  of 
a  rowing  alumni  group. 

Head  coach  Vince  Madden  outlined 
the  needs  of  a  competitive  college 
rowing  program  in  reference  to  the 
current  Dad  Vail  competition. 

It  was  agreed  to  use  the  name 
"Gradu-Eights  La  Salle"  since  this 
organization  had  been  organized  and 
functioned  in  the  past.  A  steering 
committee  of  five  members  was 
chosen  and  approved:  Dan 
McDonnell,  '50;  Bob  Suter,  '60;  Lou 
Oswald,  '63;  Ken  Shaw,  '64;  and  Hugh 
O'Neill.  '65. 

Since  then,  the  steering  committee 
has  established  objectives  to  insure 
strengthening  this  rowing  program  at 
La  Salle.  They  include  assistance  in 
recruiting  freshmen  on  campus,  work- 
ing to  obtain  better  rowing  equipment 
and  training  devices,  and  re-schedul- 
ing competition  with  the  Florida 
Crews. 

The  response  and  interest  ex- 
pressed by  alumni  oarsmen  has  been 
overwhelming  with  over  100  pledging 
support.  Because  of  this  interest  a 
"Grand  Challenge  Race"  between  the 
1974-75  varsity  and  several  "Old 
Timers  Crews"  has  been  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  October  19,  1974.  Other 
activities  and  meetings  are  also  being 
planned.  Any  crew  alumni  or  friend  of 
rowing  wishing  to  lend  their  support 
may  do  so  by  contacting  coach 
Madden  through  the  College. 


Ken  Shaw.  Bob  Suter  (center)  and  coach  Vince 
Madden  discuss  "Gradu-Eights  La  Salle  " 


puny.  Joseph  A.  Laurinaitis  has  been  named 
director  of  employee  relations  for  Honey- 
well's Tampa.  Florida  operations.  Walter  M. 
Mathews,  associate  professor  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Mississippi,  will  be  a  Fulbrighl  Professor 
of  educational  measurement  at  the  University 
of  Sri  Lanka.  Ceylon  during  the  academic 
year  1974-75.  Francis  X.  Murray.  Jr.  received 
a  DO.  degree  from  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Osteopathic  Medicine  Robert  J.  Peculski 
has  joined  the  Wilmington  Savings  Fund 
Society  as  assistant  manager  of  Marketing- 
Communications.  Turnersville.  N.J.  Thomas 
C.  Tarpy  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
secretary  of  American  Re-Insurance  Com- 
pany. New  York. 


'62 


Brother  John  J.  Convey  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Florida  State  University  in 
educational  research  and  evaluation,  and  is 
presently  an  assistant  professor  in  the  School 
of  Education  at  Catholic  University  of 
America.  Joseph  A.  Guinan,  Jr.  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Seltzer  Organizations' 
industrial  division.  Ft.  Washington. 


John  J.  Flannerv 


Robert  J.  Chesco  has  been  named  director  of 
marketing  of  the  industrial  parks  division  of 
Evans-Pitcairn  Corporation.  Philadelphia. 
John  J.  Flannerv  has  been  promoted  to  area 
manager  of  Rohm  and  Haas  Philadelphia 
plant  production  department.  James  A. 
Kearney  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
Portfolio  and  money  management  for  the 
Midlantic  National  Bank.  Haddonfield.  N.J. 
Frank  knuettel  has  been  elected  as  assistant 
vice  president  of  Petroleum  Corporation  of 
America  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Madison  Town- 
ship. N.J.  John  l.angan  is  the  author  of  I 
Handbook  <>/  English  Skills  to  be  published 
by  Kendall-Hunt.  John  J.  I.ehane  has  been 
promoted  to  nee  president,  regional  depart- 
ment of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
Philadelphia.  John  J.  McGinnis  has  been 
awarded  the  Vallex  Forge  teachers  Medal 
Award.  He  is  a  history  teacher  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  High  School.  MAR- 
RlVil    John  Langan  to  Judy  N.idcll 


'64 

Robert  J.  Brinker  has  been  promoted  to  I: 
vestment  officer,  trust  division  of  the  fMf 
Jersey   National   Bank.  Trenton.   Michael. 
Kennedy  has  been  appointed  chairman  of» 
English  department  of  Chestnut   Hill  Ac». 
emy.  James  A.  Monahan  has  been  appoird 
service  manager  of  operations  at  Philadelf  a 
Electric's     customers     service     departmiB 
Zachary    S.    Wochok,    Ph  D..    was    receiB 
promoted  to  associate  professor  of  biolJfcJ 
at  the  Universitv  of  Alabama. 


Francis  L.  Let  in 

Roy     Barry     was     recently     promoted 
associate   dean    of  the   evening   division] 
Drexel    University.    Fred    Fischer   has   b 
named   sales   supervisor    for   the   paper   . 
water  treating  chemicals  department  of  j 
Nopco  Chemical  Division  of  Diamond  Shq 
rock  Chemical  Co.  Allen  T.  Fox  has  b 
elected   president  of  the   Wayne   Educaf 
Assoc.  Wayne,  N.J.  John  P.  Gallagher 
been  elected  corporate  treasurer  of  Eva1 
Pitcairn   Corporation,    Philadelphia.   Jos 
C.  Cambone  and  Francis  L.  Levin  reee 
DO.  degrees  from  the  Philadelphia  Co 
of  Osteopathic   Medicine.  John  J.  Krui 
acker  has  been  promoted  to  Assistant  Cj 
troller   of  STP   International    Division 
Lauderdale.   Fla.   Anthony    Lambert,  Jr 
been  promoted  to  Security   Manager  at 
Guys  in  Philadelphia.  Thomas  P.  McGon 
has    been    promoted    to    plant    manager 
Howace  W  .  Longacre,  Inc.  Raymond  A.  R 
has  been  named  registrar  at  La  Salle  Co 
Michael  Rottina  has  been  named  in  aceoi 
ing  officer  of  the  Fidelity    Bank    Vernon 
Schaefer  has  been  named  operations  offi 
in    the    In-Bank    Inquiry    Dept.    of   Farm 
Bank  of  Delaware.  Mark  F.  Watson,  Jr. 
ceived  a  DO.  degree  from  the  Chicago  C 
lege  of  Osteopathic   Medicine.   BIRTH: 
Joseph     L.     I'm  all     and    wife    Mary. inn. 
daughter.    Corinne    Marie.    To    James 
Scocca   and  wife   Marie,  a  daughter.   A 
Maria 


'67 


Rev.  Robert  J.  Fintz  was  ordained  a  Dew 
for  the  Diocese  of  Camden  in  April  lie  1 
candidate  for  a  master's  degree  in  S»C 1 
Theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Baltirm  . 
M  D.  James  i.iumia  has  been  chosen  (1^1 
Outstanding  Secondary  Educator  of  \meri 
for  1974.  He  is  a  teacher  at  the  I  our 
School.  Shelton,  Conn.  John  G.  Lemon.  . 
has  been  awarded  a  CPA  certificate  from  I 
slate  of  Maryland  and  was  also  elected  pnb 
dent     of     the     Internal     Revenue      \gcf 
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Association.  Washington,  D.C.  Gerald  F. 
tloritz  has  been  named  an  assistant  vice- 
>resident  of  the  Fidelity  Bank.  Thomas  F. 
'raiss  has  been  appointed  administrative 
ifficer.  estate  and  tax  administration  for 
jirard  Bank  Frederick  M.  Quattrone  has 
>ecome  associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Davis. 
'ritehard.  Cassebaum  and  McFall,  Bangor, 
'a. 


'68 


\\  illiam  F.  I  mek 


terald  P.  Oesle  has  been  named  manager  of 
e  Third  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
on's  newest  office,  Kulpsville.  Montgomery 
ounty.  Pa.  James  J.  Pio  has  been  named 
ssistant  accounting  officer  at  the  New 
ersey  National  Bank.  William  F.  Umek  has 
ken  promoted  to  the  Banking  officer,  branch 
cparlment  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
hiladelphia  Frederick  J.  Wennemer,  Jr. 
as  been  promoted  to  assistant  cashier  of 
entral  Penn  National  Bank,  Levittown,  Pa. 
)hn  W .  Wiercinski  has  been  promoted  to  a 
:nior  trust  officer  at  the  Fidelity  Bank. 
IRTH:  To  Walter  J.  Poroszok  and  wife 
ileen,  a  son,  Justin. 
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fck 


John  J.  (iinlev 


W  illiam  F.  Lukens 


kseph  K.  Cifelli  has  received  a  master  of  arts 
kgree  in  education  from  Chapman  College. 
Irange.  Ca  John  J.  Ginley  has  been  pro- 
joted  to  senior  commercial  officer,  regional 
Ipartment  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
uladclphi.i  Michael  E.  (.rum  received  a 
(aster's  degree  in  engineering  from  Pennsyl- 
Inia  State  University.  Peter  Krok  has 
pently  had  two  book  reviews  published  in 
Humph  Magazine.  He  also  had  a  poem 
Iblished  in  Christian  Century  and  The 
\sciple.  William  F.  Lukens  has  been  pro- 
ved to  northeast  area  manager  for  original 
juipment  market  products  by  the  Foster 
jvision.  Amehem  Products.  Inc.  Robert  A. 
lartone  has  been  promoted  to  treasury 
tnager  at  the  Norco  Chemical  Plant  for 
lell  Chemical  Company.  Norco,  La.  Rev. 
Iseph  F.  X.  Smith  was  ordained  to  the 
Inistry  of  the  Paulisl  Fathers  Community 
ijMay.  BIRTHS:  To  Ernest  E.  Dancer  and 
|fe  Joy.  a  daughter,  Meredith  Joy.  To 
(illiam  B.  F'vnes,  Jr.  and  wife  Sheri.  a  son, 
jilliam  Richard. 


PROFILE 


Coordinating 
Camden's  Education 


"Students  today  are  getting  a  far 
better  education  than  we  did,"  says 
the  Rev.  Glendon  E.  Roberston,  Jr., 
'49.  "There's  more  of  a  variety  for 
them,  more  programs,  more  options. 
As  a  result  they're  far  more  sophisti- 
cated, much  more  in  charge  of  them- 
selves. And  if  there's  something  they 
don't  understand,  they  certainly  let 
you  know  it." 

Father  Robertson  should  know.  As 
secretary  for  education  in  the  Diocese 
of  Camden  he's  responsible  for 
originating,  coordinating,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  implementation  of  all  the 
educational  programs  of  the  Church  in 
the  six  southernmost  counties  in  New 
Jersey.  This  includes  the  activities  of 
some  32,526  students  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  as  well 
as  CCD,  campus  ministry  and  family 
life  programs. 

It  is  Father  Robertson's  responsi- 
bility to  analyze  needs,  establish 
priorities,  set  goals,  determine  future 
directions,  facilitate  good  public 
relations,  collaborate  with  Church 
and  public  agencies,  and  provide 
research,  development,  and  evalua- 
tion in  light  of  changing  needs  in  the 
educational  ministry  to  all  age  groups. 

Father  Robertson  came  to  the 
diocesan  office  in  1973  after  serving 
as  principal  of  Holy  Spirit  High  School, 
Absecon,  for  the  previous  eight  years. 


"Here  I'm  dealing  with  people  on  an 
administrative  level,"  he  explains. 
"It's  the  kind  of  a  job  where  you  get 
intellectual  satisfaction  but  not  as 
much  personal  satisfaction  in  seeing 
things  happen." 

Although  their  education  is  much 
more  practical,  many  students  are 
finding  great  difficulty  with  the 
institutional  church,  according  to 
Father  Robertson.  "Giving  them 
something  that  they  can  relate  to  is 
offering  us  a  real  challenge,"  he 
says.  "It's  not  that  they  are  joining 
other  churches;  they're  just  disas- 
sociating themselves  from  the  institu- 
tional church." 

Father  Robertson  rowed  for 
La  Salle's  first  crew  when  it  was 
organized  as  a  club  sport  during  his 
sophomore  year.  After  graduation, 
while  he  was  working  for  his  father's 
hosiery  business,  he  helped  Jack 
Bratton  coach  the  Explorer's  fresh- 
men crew  for  three  years.  He  entered 
the  seminary  in  Belgium  in  1952  and 
was  ordained  five  years  later. 

Currently  in  residence  at  St. 
Aloysius  Parish,  Oaklyn,  Father 
Robertson  holds  master's  and  doctor- 
ate degrees  from  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.C,  in  educational 
psychology,  guidance,  and  adminis- 
tration. 
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Joseph  M  Gindhart  Esq..  '58  (center), 
presents  gift  to  the  hon-  William  Lederer, 
'50.  judge  of  the  Philadelphia  common 
pleas  court,  at  Alumni  Law  Society 
Reception  honoring  judges  recently  raised 
to  the  bench  on  April  21.  Watching  are 
Judge  Joseph  Walsh.  '52.  of  the  Delaware 
superior  court;  and  Judges  Francis 
Cosgrove,  '36,  and  Edward  G.  Mekel.  '55, 
both  of  the  Philadelphia  municipal  court. 

Members  of  the  1954  NCAA  Basketball 
champions  who  attended  class  reunion 
were  (from  left):  Fran  O'Malley.  Frank 
Blatcher,  John  Yodsnukas,  coach  Ken 
Loeffler.  Tom  Gola.  Frank  O'Hara,  Charlie 
Greenberg,  and  John  Moosebrugger. 
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Thomas  M.  Butler  received  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  molecular  biology  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Vincent  F.  Carr,  Michael  N. 
Dubroff.  Richard  G.  Tucker,  and  Gerald  A. 
Fishman  received  D.O.  degrees  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic  Medi- 
cine. Larry  J.  DiGioianni  has  joined  the  em- 
ployee relations  department  of  ICI  America 
Inc..  Wilmington.  Del.  Charles  R.  Maratea 
has  received  a  J.D.  degree  from  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Law.  Edward  J.  Rodgers 
has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  Industrial 
Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. Guy  A.  Roman,  Jr.  has  received  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  English  from  Trenton  State 
College  Raymond  E.  Rysak  has  received  an 
MEd  degree  in  Mathematics  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Philip  J.  LiVoIsi  was 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bar  last 
October  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey 
Bar  in  May.  He  is  currently  practicing  law  in 
the  office  of  Thomas  A.  Lennox  in  Berlin. 
N.J.  BIRTH:  To  William  C.  Martin  and  wife 
Shellv.  a  son,  Brian  Andrew. 
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Paul  E.  Towhev 


John  L.  Biesz  has  received  a  master's  degree 
in  business  administration  from  Drexel  Uni- 
versity and  is  employed  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  production.  Worne  Biochemicals. 
Inc.  Daniel  A.  Lavner  has  received  a  federal 
grant  in  cooperation  with  the  school  district 
of  Philadelphia  for  Bi-Lingual  Principal 
Certification  at  Temple  University.  John  F. 
Slanga,  Jr.  has  joined  the  Fidelity  Bank  as  an 
accounting  officer.  Paul  E.  Towhey  has  been 
promoted  to  controller  of  Philadelphia  Manu- 
facturers Mutual  Insurance  Company .  MAR- 
RIAGE: George  E.  Haynes  to  Karen  P. 
McGrail  DECEASED:  Corinne Taylor. 
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If  your  mo. ling  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
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form,  and 
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Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Philo  ,  Penna 
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ATTACH    LABEL   HERE 


Edward  T.  Kane  has  received  a  master  of  arts 
degree  in  industrial  relations  from  St.  Francis 
College.  Loretto.  Pa.  Samuel  U.  Murrain  has 
been  certified  as  a  professional  engineer  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Robert 
J.  Weicke  has  been  elected  operations  officer. 
Group  Financial  Dept.  of  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Company.  MARRIAGE:  Greg.  Rollins 
to  Sandra  L.  Schurig.  Donald  E.  Hilbert  to 
Kathleen  E.  McCann. 
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Richard  F.  News 


Robert  C.  Dziengeleski  has  been  named  an 
international  officer  of  the  Fidelity  Bank. 
Thomas  A.  Pierce  has  been  awarded  a  teach- 
ing assistantship  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  where  he  is  matriculating  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  in  geology.  Second  Lieut  Richard 
F.  News  made  his  first  solo  flight  in  a  Navy 
aircraft  in  Pensacola.  Fl. 
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Eugene  C.  Cattie 


Eugene  G.  Cattie  has  been  named  director  of 
financial  aid  at  La  Salic  College.  Daiid 
Reynolds  has  been  appointed  director  of i 
reliability  and  qualitv  at  RCA,  Cherry  Hill. 
N.J.  MARRIAGE:  Edward  Jay  Haaz  to 
Cyndi  Lee  Cilauser  Sandra  1..  Schurig  tol 
Greg  Rollins. 
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God  wove  a  web  of  liveliness, 
Of  clouds  and  stars  and  birds. 

But  made  not  anything  at  all 
So  beautiful  as  words." 

-Anna  Hempstead  Branch  (1874-1937) 
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CATHOLICITY  -  Continued 


The  following  is  excerpted  from  the  homily  delivered  at 
the  opening  Faculty  Mass  on  September  3,  1974  on 
campus. 

JVlany  people  are  currently  discussing  the  "Catholicity" 
of  La  Salle  College:  not  only  the  faculty  and  students  of 
La  Salle,  but  also  members  of  the  Catholic  community  at 
large,  laymen  as  well  as  clergy.  All  of  them  do.  indeed. 
have  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of  such  deliberations. 

There  are  three  compelling  reasons  why  this  discussion 
must  be  brought  to  some  conclusion  in  the  near  future.  All 
three  of  these  reasons  arise  from  a  need  for  honesty. 

—  We  persist  in  advertising  La  Salle  as  a  Catholic  col- 
lege. Either  the  retention  of  the  qualification  "Catholic"  in 
our  title  means  something,  and  then  the  faculty  and  student 
body  ought  to  keep  in  mind  at  all  times,  that  they  are  work- 
ing and  studying  within  the  parameters  of  a  "Catholic" 
college,  or  else  the  qualifying  "Catholic"  means  nothing 
and  then  it  ought  to  be  dropped.  Furthermore,  since  the 
faculty  is,  de  facto,  a  heterogeneous  group  in  regards  to 
convictions  and  religious  allegiances,  it  becomes  even  more 
necessary  to  stipulate  what  is  meant  by  "Catholic"  so  that 
everyone's  relationship  to  the  College  and  its  philosophy 
can  be  clarified. 

—  We  are  definitely  interested  in  securing  governmental 
subsidies.  No  matter  how  great  our  need  for  financial  assis- 
tance may  be  it  behooves  us  to  investigate,  honestly  and 
sincerely,  whether  the  fact  that  we  qualify  ourselves  as  a 
"Catholic"  college  gives  us  the  right  to  ask  for  this 
assistance.  I  am  not  trying  to  decide  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. What  I  am  saying  is  merely  this:  we  must  be  honest  in 
the  presentation  of  our  request  for  aid: 

a)  Are  we  truly  sectarian  but  trying  to  cloud  the  issue  of 
our  Catholicity  in  order  to  obtain  financial  aid  under 
what  amounts  to  a  false  pretense  of  non- 
sectarianism?  If  this  is  the  case  then  we  are  deceiving 
the  government  and  the  taxpayer  (an  accusation 
which  is  regularly  hurled  at  Catholic  schools  of  all 
sorts  anyway). 

b)  Are  we  truly  negating  our  sectarianism  in  order  to 
obtain  financial  aid  and  survive?  Then  we  are  deceiv- 
ing the  Catholic  Community  by  still  using  the  word 
"Catholic"  in  our  title. 

c)  Are  we  truly  entitled  to  ask  for  financial  assistance 
without  having  to  deceive  the  government  or  the 
Catholic  community  because  what  we  are  doing  is 
such  that  it  does  not  contravene  the  requirements  of 
the  state  nor  betray  our  Catholic  heritage? 

-The  College  is  now  preparing  for  its  Middle  Atlantic 


States  Evaluation.  We  want  to  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  really  are.  i.e.,  according  to  our  real  educational 
philosophy  and  objectives.  It  is  obvious  that  we,  ourselves, 
must  know  what  they  are  before  we  can  offer  them  to  the 
evaluators  as  standards  for  the  evaluation.  Let  me  repeat: 
Either  our  Catholicity  affects  our  educational  philosophy 
and  objectives  and  then  we  must  give  our  evaluators  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  manner  and  extent  of  this  influence, 
or  else,  our  Catholicity  does  not  affect  either,  and  then  we 
ought  no  longer  refer  to  our  Catholicity. 

In  my  estimation  a  college  is  a  Catholic  college  when  a 
college  places  itself  at  the  service  of  the  Catholic  communi- 
ty not  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  what  that  community 
already  believes  in  and  then  transmitting  this  faithfully 
and  without  alteration  to  the  younger  generation  (this  is 
done  by  many  other  educational  agencies  in  the  Catholic 
community)  but  in  order  to  act  as  a  gadfly  towards  that 
Catholic  community,  investigating  reality  and  critically 
evaluating  the  present  way  of  life  of  the  Catholic  communi- 
ty against  the  background  of  reality  as  it  is  presently 
known. 

The  service  thus  performed  by  the  Catholic  college  can 
never  be  clearly  and  unchangingly  delineated  just  as  the 
Catholic  community,  its  way  of  life  and  its  needs  can  never 
clearly  be  delineated  and  finalized. 

This  service  performed  by  the  Catholic  college  contains 
positive  and  negative  aspects,  precisely  because  it  is  a  ser- 
vice of  investigation  and  evaluation.  Investigation  and 
evaluation  can  be  favorable  and  affirmative.  They  can  also 
be  unfavorable  and  critical.  The  atmosphere  of  the  college 
will  be  determined  by  whichever  elements  prevail. 

Ijet  me  explain:  There  was  a  time  when  the  Catholic 
communitv  felt  very  certain  about  the  doctrines  it  believed 
in.  the  customs  it  observed,  the  rituals  in  which  it  partici- 
pated and  the  hierarchical  structure  according  to  which  it 
operated.  It  felt  confident  that  it  knew  reality  thoroughly 
and  that  it  was  interpreting  that  reality  accurately.  There 
existed,  in  other  words,  a  favorable  and  affirmative  attitude 
towards  the  Catholic  sub-culture  among  its  members.  This 
attitude  was  reflected  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Catholic 
college.  Students  attending  the  college  felt  secure  in  their 
faith  and  whatever  investigation  and  evaluation  was  being 
conducted  did  not  seem  to  affect  this  security.  The  terminus 
a  quo  of  the  investigation  was  a  peaceful  Catholic  com- 
munity and  the  terminus  ad  quern  was.  hopefully,  a 
similarly  serene  Catholic  community. 

Today,  however,  because  of  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  discussed  in  this  homily,  we  are  in  a  ver>   pronounced 


negative  and  critical  atmosphere.  The  Catholic  community 
has  doubts  about  its  traditions,  it  beliefs,  its  rituals  and  its 
structure.  People  absorb  this  attitude  of  doubt  simply  by 
being  members  of  the  Catholic  community.  There  is  a 
restlessness  among  our  people  which  cannot  be  calmed 
by  authorative  pronouncements  because  that  authority 
making  the  pronouncements  appears  as  questionable  to  the 
faithful  as  does  everything  else  in  Catholicism.  This  unfav- 
orable, questioning  and  critical  attitude  accompanies 
student  and  professor  into  the  College.  There  it  is  neces- 
sarily and  inevitably  made  more  vivacious  through  its  con- 
tact and  eventual  symbiosis  with  the  characteristic 
collegiate  attitude  of  investigation  and  evaluation.  Doubt 
now  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  collegiate  research.  Suspicion 
and  caution  greet  all  attempts  at  further  interpretation. 

J_)ut,  despite  this  negative  and  critical  atmosphere,  and, 
indeed,  because  of  it  the  college  is  still  Catholic  while  it  also 
remains  a  College.  All  of  its  investigative  and  evaluative 
resources  are  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  this  Catholic 
sub-culture.  But  under  no  circumstances  does  it  become 
'sectarian"  in  the  sense  that  a  seminary  is.  namely,  a  mere 
transmitter  of  a  way  of  life. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  educational  objectives 
of  the  Catholic  college  as  well  as  of  the  evaluation  of  its 
success  in  meeting  them.  I  mention  this  because  there  are 
still  many  people  who  bemoan  the  fact  that  Catholic  col- 
lieges  no  longer  seem  to  have  any  educational  objectives 
which  characterize  them  as  "Catholic."  What  they  really 
Irefer  to  is  the  absence  of  indoctrination ! 

How  can  anyone  have  a  specific  objective  in  mind  if  he 
does  not  know  where  he  is  going?  When  you  research,  vou 
Jdo  not  know  what  you  will  come  up  with.  All  you  can  really 
say  is  that  you  are  investigating  reality  and  attempting  to 
jinterpret  your  discoveries  as  you  make  them. 

Only  in  the  days  in  which  we  thought  that  we  had  the 
tjanswer  to  all  questions  and  that  the  Catholic  faith  would  be 
Eternally  unchanging  could  be  talk  about  giving  a  Catholic 
educational  institution  certain  specific  objectives  and  then 


proceed  to  call  this  institution  successful  when  it  reached 
them.  Only  when  you  indoctrinate  can  you  see  at  the  end  of 
the  process  whether  you  have  succeeded  or  not.  But  when 
you  go.  in  faith,  towards  an  unknown  future  all  you  can  do 
is  go  in  that  faith.  I  remember  a  piece  of  advice  of  one  of 
my  professors:  Le  bon  Dieu  ne  donne  jamais  un  itineraire 
de  voyage. 

If  we  must  define  educational  objectives.  I  like  to  offer 
the  following  suggestions:  The  most  important  service  to  be 
performed  by  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
community  of  the  1970's  is  to  help  it  to  a  world-view  cor- 
responding to  reality.  As  Neil  P.  Hurley.  S.  J.,  Director  of 
a  communication  research  group  as  the  Jesuit  center  for 
Social  Research  and  action  in  Santiago,  Chile,  wrote  in 
America  of  January  11.  1969: 

"Social  psychologists  tells  us  that  human  beings  tend  to 
react  not  to  reality  but  to  a  mental  picture  of  reality.  The 
renowned  sociologist  William  I.  Thomas  terms  this  mental 
picture  of  reality  the  'definition  of  the  situation.'  This  men- 
tal image,  however,  sometimes  rests  on  rather  precarious 
assumptions  and  the  consequences  that  flow  from  the 
behavior  it  produces  may  be  as  dire  as  they  are  uninten- 
tioned.  As  a  divinely  founded  institution  with  a  mission  in 
and  to  the  world,  the  Church,  too,  is  subject  to  the  laws 
governing  the  'definition  of  the  situation.'  The  Church  must 
develop  a  'real  time'  mechanism  for  generating  relevant 
timely  world  images,  so  that  its  moral  and  theological 
arrows  may  better  find  their  target.  Empathy  with  a  world 
mood  is  essential  to  any  effective  reconciliation  of 
the  Church's  moral  images  with  a  mirror  definition  of 
world  situation." 

1  o  create  such  a  world-view  is  the  natural  arena  of  the 
college  — any  and  all  colleges  and  certainly  a  Catholic  Col- 
lege. This  creation  must  be  the  result  of  a  dialogue  with  all 
the  sciences  and  with  the  whole  spectrum  of  opinions  re- 
garding the  interpretation  of  reality  available  to  us.  But  it 
must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  community  if 
the  College  is  to  be  a  Catholic  college.  ■ 


DEVELOPMENT  REPORT  1973-74 


The  past  fiscal  year  saw  the  completion  of  one  phase  in 
the  70*s  development  effort  and  the  launching  of  another. 
Thus,  while  there  were  highlights  (see  box),  it  was  a  year  of 
old  pledge  fulfillment  and  of  long-range  new  commitments. 

Alumni  leadership  in  annual  giving  was  again  excellent, 
with  chairman  Bill  Leimkuhler  and  Brother  Francis 
McCormick  marshalling  over  120  volunteers  at  the  five 
major  telethons  and  in  several  regional  efforts.  (During 
the  current  fall  sessions,  thirty  student  volunteers  have 
added  to  the  telethon's  impact,  but  more  of  this  in  next 
year's  report!) 

Givers  of  S500  or  more  will  henceforth  be  members  of 
the  Founders  Circle,  in  recognition  both  of  their  role  in 
aiding  the  College,  and  of  their  allegiance  to  the  ideals  of 
St.  La  Salle. 

The  contributors  listed  on  the  following  pages  cover  the 
period  from  July  1,  1973  to  June  30,  1974.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  recognize  everyone. 


HIGHLIGHTS  1973-74 


Christian  Brothers       $200  000 

Federal  Government 

—  Interest  subsidy   1 15,425 

-Science  equipment  grant     67,000  182,425 

Annual  Fund 

—  Alumni  and  alumni  faculty    94,230 

—  non-alumni  faculty 3,665 

—  parents     1 1 ,000 

—  Foundation  M  Independent  Colleges 22,542 

—  Miscellaneous      2  262 

133,699  133,699 

Giftsofart  37,000 

Corporations  and  Foundations 

Glenmede  Trust    $10,000 

Atlantic  Richfield      5,000 

Eastman  Kodak    3,000 

Lindback  Foundation 3,000 

Eaton  Corp 2,500 

Rohm  and  Haas    2  500 

Sears-Roebuck  Fdn 2  500 

pSFS    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.        2A53 

Girard  Bank      2  000 

First  Penna.  Bank     1  700 

Leeds  and  Northrup      1  667 

Travelers  Insurance     1  397 

Presser  Foundation      1  245 

Continental  Bank      1  qoO 

La  Salle  Education  Alumni 1  000 

La  Salle  Guild   1  q00 

$41,962  41,962 

Individuals: 

Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg $10,000 

Charles  M.  Grace     10,000 

John  J.  Green 5,000 

Trainer  Family      2,000 

Dr.  Roland  Holroyd       1 ,500 

Daniel  J.  Rodden      1  300 

Anthony  Waltrich,  Sr 1 ,250 

Rev.  John  Bogacz    1 ,000 

Mrs.  Anita  Butler      1  000 

Thomas  J.  Kean  1  ooo 

James  McKeegan    1  ooo 

John  J.  Manley     1 ,000 

F.  C.  Mischler 1  000 

$37,050  37,050 

Smaller  Corporate  gifts  &  miscellaneous $     2  079 

T0TAL    $634,235 


FOUNDERS  CIRCLE   ($500  or  more) 


Reverend  Dr.  John  Bogacz 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Braceland 

Dr.  Victor  D.  Brooks 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Condon 

J.  Russell  Cullen,-  Jr. 

J.  Russell  Cullen.  Sr. 

Dr.  Henry  G.  DeVincent 

Richard  L.  Duszak 

William  F.  Grauer.  Jr. 

Woodman  A.  Herr 

Dr.  Roland  Holroyd 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Jacob 

Jack  Jones 

Thomas  J.  Kean,  Jr. 

James  J.  Kenyon 

La  Salle  Alumni,  Hall  of  Athletes 


John  F.  Maguire 
John  H.  McKay 
James  J.  McKeegan 
John  McShain 
Frederick  C.  Mischler 
Joseph  L.  Moran 
Francis  R.  O'Hara,  Esq. 
Daniel  J.  Rodden 
George  J.  A.  Roken,  Jr. 
Dr.  Warren  E.  Smith 
Eleanor  F.  Snell 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Sprissler 
William  Tinney 
Dr.  Vito  A.  Valecce 
John  H.  Veen 
Anthony  M.  Waltrich,  Sr. 


CENTURY   PLUS   ($100-499) 


James  A.  Abele 

Gerald  P.  Ginley,  Esq. 

William  R.  Melcher 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Avallone 

Henry  G.  Gruber 

Mrs.  Georgette  Most 

Dr.  Bernhardt  Blumenthal 

William  G.  Henrich,  Esq. 

John  G.  Morrison 

Dr.  Diane  Blumenthal 

Walter  A.  Heyse 

Dr.  Dennis  S.  O'Connor 

Anthony  Bonanni 

Dr.  William  C.  Howrie.  Jr. 

Joseph  J.  Panchella 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Boudreau 

Gerald  T.  Hofmann 

Dr.  John  S.  Penny 

Peter  L.  Boyle 

Joseph  T.  Koff 

Eugene  G.  Quindlen 

Daniel  L.  Callahan 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Lennon 

Dr.  Cornelius  G.  Regan 

Daniel  T.  Campbell 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Lintner 

Joseph  P.  Rhein 

Joseph  P.  Cairo 

Robert  T.  Lynch 

Vincent  Romano 

Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Christ 

John  J.  McCloskey 

Joseph  A.  Saioni 

James  J.  Connelly 

Thomas  R.  McDermott 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Schneider 

Joseph  D'Aulerio 

James  J.  McDonald 

Edward  J.  Schoen 

Richard  G.  DeSipio 

Dr.  Paul  W.  Mcllvaine 

Gerard  F.  Smith 

James  F.  Dever 

James  T.  McLaughlin 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Steelman 

William  P.  Doring 

Dr.  John  C.  McLoone 

Dr.  Arthur  Steinberg 

Reverend  Francis  Farsaci,  OSA        Stephen  J.  McLoughlin 

Augustus  H.  Steppacher 

John  F.  Flannery 

Bernard  M.  McManus 

Michael  L.  Sullivan 

John  F.  Flood 

John  F.  Magosin 

Joseph  D.  Swoyer 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Flubacher 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Makowski 

Samuel  G.  Watt,  Jr. 

Joseph  W.  Foley 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Malarkey 

Jack  M.  Wentzell,  Jr. 

Dr.  Gregory  F.  Froio 

Joseph  J.  Manson 

Dr.  Harry  J.  White 

Ernest  F.  Gash 

i 

Joseph  D.  Martin 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Wood,  Jr. 

CENTURY  CLUB 


Daniel  J.  Allan 

Dr.  Sebastian  Arena 

Edmund  F.  Armstrong 

Alexander  L.  Avallon 

Louis  M.  Backe.  Ill 

Dr.  Helmut  A.  Baranyi 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Barbien 

Edward  M.  Barr 

Roy  J.  Barry 

Dr.  Antonio  P.  Battaglia 

Howard  N.  Becker 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bedford 

Dr.  NorbertF.  Belzer 

Dr.  Aaron  D.  Bennett 

Joseph  J.  Bernier 

Vincent  P.  Berry 

Henry  R.  Beyer 

Dr.  James  E.  Biechler 

William  J.  Binkowski 

0.  Francis  Biondi 

ElroyF.  Blair 

Leon  S.  Slash 

Thomas  A.  Bocnmski 

William  J.  Bork 

James  M  Boyer 

Joseph  C.  Braddock 

Thomas  I.  Bradshaw,  Jr. 

Mrs  Mary  J.  Bransfield 

Dr.  James  J.  Breslin 

John  J.  Bresnan 

Miss  Mary  E.  Brodenck 

Cmdr.  Ted  Bronson.  USN 

Vincent  J.  Bruno 

Joseph  F.  Buckley 

John  J.  Callan 

Joseph  M.  Callahan 

James  F.  Casey.  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Cassidy 

Dr.  Edmond  Chapdelame 

Ted  Cheski 

Edward  W.  Ciesielski 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Cimmo 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Clarke 

John  A.  Clement.  Jr. 

Dr.  Louis  H.CIerf 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coffee 

Dr.  William  F.  X.  Coffey 

John  J.  Conboy 

Dr.  Leo  E.  Connor 

Thomas  J.  Conville.  Jr. 
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Eugene  F.  Gery 
Thomas  C.  Gheen 

Nicholas  R.  Gianoulis 

Richard  A.  Giantisco 

Edward  G.  Gibbons 
John  F.  Gibbons 
John  J.  Gibbons 

Alfred  J.  Giegench 

Daniel  G.Gill,  Jr. 

James  P.  Gillece,  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Gillespie,  Jr. 

Patricia  M.  Gill igan 

Henry  P.  Gillmgham 

Marc  R.  Gilsoul 

Dr.  Anthony  R.  Giorgio 

Louis  F.  Giorno 

Joseph  D.  Giovanetti 

Michael  T.  Girard 

Alfred  C.Giuffnda 

James  F.  Glackm 

Eugene  J.  Gladmg 

James  M.  Glasgow 

Joseph  W.GIeba,  Jr. 

Stephen  G.  Glumac 

Frank  X.Goelz 

James  R.  Goff 

JohnM.  Gola 

Martin  M.  Gold 

Joseph  A.  Goldbeck,  Jr. 

Henry  W.  Goldberg 

Richard  A.  Goldschmidt 

Emanuel  Gomez,  Jr. 

Dr.  Herbert  Goodman 

John  R.  Goral 

Joseph  J.  Gordon 

Bernard  J.  Gorman.  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Gorman 

George  J.  Goslin 

Dr.  John  J.  Gostigian 

Karl  A.  Grace 

Raymond  J.  Grace 

George  J.  Gradel 

Joseph  A.  Granahan,  Jr. 

Henry  M.  Grasmeder 

Lt.  Cmdr.  John  M.  Grasmeder, 

John  A.  Graziani,  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Grazioso 


Joseph  P.  Green 
Richard  H.  Greenwood 
John  W.  Grehs 
Donald  D.  Grieco 
Frank  J.  Gnesser 
Walter  J.  Griffin 
Thomas  J.  Grimes 
Joseph  A.  Gronczewski 
Edward  M.  Groody 
Joseph  J.  Grum,  Jr. 
Arno  Grunde 
Larry  S.  Gryn 
Alfred  M.  Guaraldo 
Robert  Gudknecht 
Joseph  R.  Guerin 
Anthony  J.  Guernen 
Edgar  J  Guertin 
Robert  E.  Gugger.  Jr. 
John  R.  Gulliford 
John  C.  Gyza 
John  R.  Gyza 
Harry  B.  Haeberle 
Raymond  F.  Hagen 
Kenneth  G.  Hager 
John  J.  Haggerty 
Eugene  R.  Hahn 
David  E.  Hall 
James  M.  Hamid 
Robert  J.  Hamilton 
Philip  J.  Hanlon 
John  T.  Hannas 
William  H.  Hansell 
Bernard  P.  Hark,  Jr. 
John  W.  Harran 
Albert  S.  Harris 
Raymond  J.  Hart 
John  M.  Hartke 
Robert  M,  Hasson 
James  J.  Hatch 
Joseph  A.  Hatch 
Frank  W.  Hauser 
William  Hausmann,  Jr. 
James  J.  Hayburn 
Robert  E.  Hayes 
Terence  K.  Heaney 
Grayson  H.  Heberley 
Dr.  James  J.  Heger 
Christopher  J.  Heise 
Dr.  Bernard  Helicher 
Stephen  F.  Henner 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Hennessy 
E.James  Henderson,  Jr. 
J.  B.  Hennques 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Hepford 
Richard  L.  Hepp 
William  E.  Herron 
Alfred  L.  Hetnck 
Philip  Heuchert,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Heyse 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Hickey 
Franklin  Higgins 
James  F.  Higgins 
John  J.  Higgins 
Edward  P.  Hill 
Richard  L.  Hill 
Edmond  M.  Hillis 
Vincent  F.  Hmk,  Jr. 
Norman  L.  Hinz 
John  F.  Hipp 
Joseph  G.  Hirschmann 
Frederick  J.  Hirsekorn 
Michael  R.  Hlavac 
USN    William  E.  Hoban 
Stephen  F.  Hober,  Jr. 
Gerald  T.  Hofmann 
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Jerome  P.  Hofmann 
Joseph  J.  Hoffmann 
Stephen  M.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Leonard  F.  Hoffmayer 
Patrick  J.  Hogan 
George  L.  Hohenleitner 
James  A.  Homa 
Richard  F.  Hospod 
Robert  J.  Houlihan 
Thomas  E.  Huggard 
Mrs.  Anne  C.  Hughes 
John  E.  Hughes 
Joseph  P.  Hughes 
Richard  Humes 
Barry  L.  Hunsicker 
Gerard  J.  Hurlbrmk 
William  P.  Hyland 
Ralph  Hymes 
James  J.  laquinto 
Dr.  George  Isajiw 
Paul  V.  Isicrate 
John  J.  Jackiewicz 
John  W.  Jackson 
David  M.  Jacobus 
Paul  R.  Janke 
Robert  J.  Jann 
John  P.  Jasm 
William  J.  Jekot 
Gerald  J.  Johnson 
James  G.  Johnson,  Jr. 
LeRoy  A.  Jones 
Dr.  James  J.  Joyce 
Francis  W.  Judge 
Jerry  Jung 

John  P.  Jungers 

Gerard  J.  Junod 

Frank  M.  Kammski,  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Kane 

Edward  T.  Kane.  Jr. 

John  J.  Kane 

Robert  J.  Kane 

Robert  A.  Kauffmann 

Dennis  Katzmer 

Richard  J.  Kawczynski 

David  L.  Kazmierczak 

James  A.  Kearney 

Albert  J.  Keefe,  Jr. 

Jack  Keen 

John  J.  Keenan 

Peter  J.  Keenan 

Francis  J.  Kehoe 

Francis  G.  Keifer 

John  J.  Kelley 

Bernard  F.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Reverend  Charles  F.  Kelly 

Eugene  L.  Kelly 

James  J.  Kelly 

James  W.  Kelly,  Esq. 

John  J.  Kelly 

John  T.Kelly 

Paul  J.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Philip  F.Kelly 

George  E.  Keneipp,  Jr. 

Paul  J.  Kennedy 

William  C.  Kennedy 

William  J.  Kent 

Alice  B.  Kenyon 

James  F.  Keough,  Jr. 

Brother  J.  Keough,  F.S.C. 

Charles  W.  Ketterer,  Jr. 

Louis  C.  Kiehne 

Peter  J.  Kiernan 

Nicholas  C.  Kihm 

Girard  D.  Kilker 

Owen  M.  Killian 


JohnC.  Killmer,  Jr. 
Gerald  P.  Kirsch 
Thomas  J.  Kirsch 
Frederick  L.  Klemhenz 
Kenneth  E.  Klingler 
Gerard  J.  Klopf 
Steve  A.  Kmetz 
David  B.  Knies 
James  D.  Koch 
Robert  D.  Koecher 
Bruce  Koegler 
Harry  K.  Koehler 
Joseph  V.  Koons 
James  A.  Kopaz 
Joseph  E.  Koren,  Sr. 
Gerald  Kozak 
Charles  G.  Kramer 
Robert  A.  Kramer 
Michael  P.  Kratochwill 
Charles  J.  Krauss 
Roland  N.  Kravitz 
Flonan  E.  Krilowicz 
John  J.  Krumenacker 
Kenneth  Kryszczun 
Charles  M.  Kuczynski 
George  H.  Kugler 
Robert  J.  Kuiovsky 
William  F.  Kummerle 
Edward  Kutys 
Paul  Kuzma 
John  J.  Lafferty 
James  E.  Lafferty 
Albert  A.  Lagore 
William  J.  Lahr,  111 
Earle  C.  Landes 
Harry  Langley 
Walter  P.  Lapusheski 
Dr.  Paschal  J.  LaRuffa 
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Edward  Laskowski 

Andrew  B.  Laverty 

John  A.  Lawler 

Richard  F.  Layton 
Thomas  J.  Leahy 
Barry  R.  Lebowitz 
Gregory  LeCerff 
Joseph  G.  Lehman 

Louis  J.  Lendvay 

Col.  John  P.  Leonard,  Jr. 

Vincent  L.  Leonetti 

Joseph  C.  Lepone 

Joseph  P.  Lesniak 

Joseph  W.  Lesser 

Peter  S.  Levesque 

Daniel  S.  Liberatore 

Louis  R.  Liberio 

Joseph  D.  Liberkowski 

Daniel  J.  Liddy 

James  C.  Lieber,  Jr. 

John  S.  Ligenza 

Joseph  P.  Lmaugh 

Charles  A.  Lmder 

Edward  C.  Lmdmger 

Paul  J.  Lindinger 

Vincent  J.  LiPira 

Louis  C.  Lippo 

Nicholas  J.  Lisi 

Edward  P.  Lisiecki,  Jr. 

Alfred  A.  Little 

Gordon  H.  Livengood,  Jr. 

Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 

Richard  J.  Lloyd 

Edward  J.  LoCasale 


Robert  E.  Lodes 
Michael  F.  Lodise,  Sr. 
Charles  M.  Lodovico 
Francis  P.  Loeber 
Raymond  P.  Loftus 
John  B.  Logan 
SabataJ.  Loguidice 
Jack  D.  Lohr 
Fernando  Lombardi 
Randall  J.  Long 
John  W.  Longworth 
Roger  A.  Loos 
James  M.  Lord 
Carl  L.  Lotto 
Benjamin  J.  Luongo,  Jr. 
William  T.  Luskus 
Robert  P.  Luty 
Walter  S.  L  Lutz 
Robert  B.  Lydon 
John  A.  Lynch 
John  B.  Lynch.  Jr. 
James  T.  Lynn 
John  M.  Lynn 
Capt.  John  J.  Lyons,  Jr.,  USA 

Robert  S.  Lyons,  Jr. 

Lawrence  McAlee 
Anthony  D.  McAleer 

Michael  E.  McAleer 

Donald  J.  McAneny 

Bernard  P.  McAteer 
Joseph  S.  McAuliffe 

Dr.  James  D.  McBride 

James  J.  McCabe,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Robert  J.  McCann,  Jr. 

Edward  F.  McCarren 

Joseph  J.  McCarron 

Stephen  G.  McCarron 

John  McCarry 

J.  Austin  McCarthy,  Jr. 

John  J.  McCracken,  Jr. 

Michael  T.  McCracken 

John  T.  McCrane 

Thomas  F.  McCrea 

Robert  J.  McDermott 

William  D.  McDermott 

Charles  M.  McDonald 

Daniel  J.  McDonald 

William  A.  McDonald,  Jr. 

Anthony  G.  McDonnell 

Martin  J.  McDonnell 

Patrick  McDonnell 

William  J.  McDonnell 

Robert  J.  McDowell 

Francis  J.  McEldowney 

Thomas  J.  McElvogue 

John  L.  McErlam 

James  P.  McFadden 

Joseph  J.  McFadden 

Wm.  J.  McFeeters 

John  J.  McGaharn 

Joseph  M.  McGarnty 

Edmond  McGill 

Paul  M.  McGill,  Jr. 

Joseph  F.  McGinness 

John  A.  McGinty,  Jr. 

William  F.McGlynn 

William  J.  McGlynn 

Robert  J.  McGonagle 

Stephen  L.  McGonigle 

James  A.  McGovern 

James  F.  McGovern,  Jr. 

Terence  M.  McGovern 

James  R.  McGrath 

Charles  McGuigan 

Edward  J.  McGrath 


Peter  McGuire 
John  F.  Mclntyre 
Joseph  J.  McKee 
John  W.  McKeever 
James  J.  McKenna,  Jr. 
Francis  T.  McLaughlin 
Gerard  F.  McLaughlin 
Rodger  J.  McLaughlin 
William  J.  McLaughlin 
Andrew  J.  McLees 
Robert  F.  McMackm 
John  B.  McMahon 
Harry  A.  McManus 
David  J.  McMaster 
John  W.  McMenamin 
Stewart  H.  McMillan 
Edmund  McMullin,  Jr. 
Francis  J.  McNally 
Daniel  J.  McNeff 
James  J.  McNulty 
Joseph  P.  McNulty 
William  J.  McNulty 
William  A.  McShain 
Charles  E.  McShane 
James  D.  McShea 
James  G.  McSherry 
Joseph  F.  McSparran 
Robert  L.  Macaulay 
Paul  J.  Macey 
Stephen  E.  Madeline 
Michael  J.  Magnotta,  Jr. 
Lawrence  J.  Maher 
C.  J.Mahon 
Joseph  J.  Mahon 
Edmond  J.  Mahoney 
Thomas  J.  Mahoney 
John  Maicher 
William  F.  Maier 
Ralph  Maiolmo 
Albert  J.  Makler,  Esq. 
Joseph  T.  Makowski 
Thomas  R.  Malatesta 
Francis  E.  Maloney 
Frank  A.  Manfredi 
James  J.  Manion 
Joseph  A.  Manley 
John  F.  Manning 
William  J.  Manning 
Angelo  R.  Marcantonio 
Thomas  W.  Maresca 
John  E.  Margraff 
Anthony  Marino 
Joseph  J.  Mark 
Joseph  E.  Markert 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Maro,  P.A. 
Robert  K.  Marple 
Joseph  F.  Marr 
Donald  A.  Marrandinno 
Denis  H.  Martin 
Donald  J.  Martin 
James  G.  Martin 
James  J.  Martin 
Domingo  Martinez 
Thomas  J.  Marx,  II 
George  L.  Mason,  III 
William  J.  Mastalski 
Joseph  W.  Masterson 
Joseph  A.  Match 
George  J.  Matekovic 
Peter  J.  Matje,  Jr. 
Jack  Maxwell 
Vito  F.  Mazzio 
George  J.  Mecherly 
Frank  J.  Mee 
Joseph  F.  Meehan 


Walter  D.  Meeley 
Edward  G.Mekel 
Mario  Mele 
Thomas  C.  Melley 
Thomas  C.  Menapace 
Rev.  Francis  A.  Menna 
Alphonso  Meo,  Jr. 
Gerald  J.  Mergen 
Edward  R.  Merkle 
Richard  F.  Meroney 
Joseph  N.  Metallo,  Jr. 
William  J.  Metzler,  Jr. 
Carl  J.  Meyer 
Denzil  J.  Meyers 
Frederick  J.  Meyers 
Alfred  J.  Michini 
Francis  M.  Migliore 
Donald  Miller 
Donald  F.  Miller 
Francis  A.  Miller,  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Miller 
William  A.  Miller 
Nicholas  Mmetti 
Anthony  J.  Mira 
Richard  B.  Mitchell 
Steven  Mitchell 
William  S.  Mitchell 
John  C.  Mitkus 
Robert  T.  Moffett 
Dr.  Augustine  E.  Moffitt,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Molloy 
Joseph  J.  Molyneaux 
Richard  Molyneaux 
Gerald  J.  Monaghan 
Richard  J.  Monastra 
David  J.  Monroe 
Charles  J.  Mooney 
Thomas  J.  Mooney 
David  T.  Moore 
Edward  T.  Moore,  Jr. 
William  F.  Moore 
William  X.  Moore 
James  A.  Morgan 
Norman  E.  Morrell 
Charles  F.  Morris 
Hugh  F.  Morris 
Robert  E.  Morris 
Stanley  L.  Morton 
Jack  F.  Moser,  Jr. 
James  R.  Muldowney 
Jerome  G.  Mulhern 
John  E.  Mulholland 
PeterJ.Muller 
William  M.  Mulroy 
Louis  J.  Muracco 
Daniel  J.  Murphy 
Dennis  M.  Murphy 
Edward  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 
James  F.  Murphy 
James  J.  Murphy 
James  T.  Murphy 
Joseph  C.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Murphy 
Thomas  J.  Murphy 
Thomas  R.  Murphy 
William  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Edwin  S.  Murray,  Jr. 
Francis  P.  Murray 
Francis  X.  Murray 
Jack  J.  Murray 
Joseph  E.  Murray 
George  H.  Myers 
Laurence  A.  Narcisi,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  Nekoranik 
Richard  P.  Nekoranik 
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Paul  S.  Nentwig 
William  J.  Neville 
J.  J.  Newell 
Thomas  J.  Ney 
Philip  A.  Niessen 
Neil  F.  Nigro 
Raymond  J-  Nimmer 
Eugene  Nines 
Edward  J.  Nolan 
Elizabeth  M.  Nolan 
John  P.  Nolan 
Thomas  J.  Nolan 
Gerard  C.  Nordin 
John  A.  Obara 
Connell  P.  O'Brien 
Dr.  Dominic  V.  O'Brien 
John  A.J.  O'Brien 
John  T.  O'Brien 
Joseph  D.  O'Brien,  Jr. 
Joseph  S.  O'Brien 
Raymond  J.  O'Brien 
Robert  J.  O'Brien 
Thomas  G.  O'Brien 
Charles  E.  O'Connor.  Esq. 
Joseph  D.  O'Donnell 
Peter  O'Donnell 
Robert  J.  O'Donnell 
William  T.  O'Donnell.  Jr. 
William  J.  O'Dnscoll 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  O'Grady 
Norman  Oelschlegel 
Charles  D.  Oettle 
Michael  B.  O'Hara 
WilliamS.  Olarin 


Patrick  J.  O'Leary 
Edward  A.  O'Lone 
Michael  P.  O'Malley 
MalachyD.  O'Neill 
Robert  B.  O'Neill 
William  J.  Orth 
Chester  J.  Orzechowski.  Jr. 
Michael  H.  Orzechowski 
John  T.  Osmian 
Charles  J.  Ott 
Lawrence  M.  Ott,  Jr. 
Guido  C.  Pacitti 
Thomas  J.  Padden 
Eugene  M.  Paduano 
Francis  J.  Pagano 
Michael  R.  Palumbo 
Richard  J.  Papirio 
Vincent  F.  Paradise 
William  C.  Parenti 
Michael  W.Park 
Gabriel  J.  Pascuzzi 
Edward  Patrucci 
Joseph  L.  Patti 
Jerald  R.  Paules 
William  J.  Peacock 
Harry  J.  Pearce 
James  W.  Pearson 
Joseph  F.  Pearson 
Joseph  A.  Pelaia 
John  V.  Pensiero 
Richard  V.  Pepino 
Raymond  J.  Perkins 
Alfred  G.  Perlini 
Peter  A.  Peroni,  II 


Daniel  F.  Perugmi 
Victor  D.  Petaccio 
Donald  M.  Peterson 
Robert  J.  Peterson 
Dr  Donald  A  Petettie 
Dr.  Paul  M.  Petnllo 
Louis  J.  Petti 
John  J.  Pettit,  Jr.,  Esq. 
James  Pezzolla 
Charles  J.  Ptizenmayer 
Thomas  R.  Phillips 
John  J.  Piatkowski 
Robert  J.  Picollo 
Herbert  T.  Picus 
Thomas  J.  Pierce 
James  W.  Pierson 
Charles  H.  Pinckney 
Edward  J.  Pmder 
Vincent  J.  Pinto 
Thomas  C.  Pistona 
Charles  A.  Plagens 
Anthony  J.  Polcmo 
James  F.  Politowski 
Hugh  R.  Pomeroy 
James  J.  Pomilo 
William  J.  Pooler 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Porrini 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Posatko 
Erick  B.  Posnan 
Kenneth  J.  Powell 
Frank  J.  Pratico 
Ronald  M.  Pratowski 
Roy  J.  Preston 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Price 


Joseph  T.  Pura 

Stephen  E.  Purol 

Thomas  B.  Quaid 

Capt.  Eugene  A.  Quindlen.  USN 

John  W.  Qumlan 

Joseph  P.  Qumlan 

Thomas  J.  Qumlan 

Timothy  J.  P.  Qumlan 

Joseph  E.  Quinn 

Joseph  M.  Quinn 

Joseph  J.  Raab 

Stephen  Race 

Herbert  Ragan,  Jr. 

Angelo  T.  Randazzo 

James  A.  Ratigan 

Frank  P.  Rauch,  Jr. 

Stephen  F.  Rauch 

Michael  M.  Rea 

Donald  J.  Reape 

Dennis  T.  Reardon 

Domenic  A.  Rebecca 

Martin  J.  Reddmgton 

Frederick  W.  Reed 

James  J.  Reed 

William  J.  Reese 

William  R.  Regh 

Lt.Cmdr.  Charles  J.  Reich,  USN 

Robert  W.  Reichenbach 

Dr.  Leonard  Reichman 

Gerald  J.  Reid 

Thomas  C.  Reid 

Leo  W.  Reilly 

Michael  W.  Reilly 

Richard  Rem 


James  P.  Rennie 
Dr.  George  J.  Resnick 
Robert  F.  Riccio 
James  T.  Richard 
Joseph  W.  Ridgway 
Charles  E.  Ries 
Joseph  D.  Rihl 
Charles  Riley 
Francis  P.  Risica 
George  J.  Ritchie 
Joseph  P.  Roach 
Albert  V.  Rocca 
James  W.  Rodgers 
James  A.  Rogers 
James  W.  Rogers 
Theodore  M.  Rogers,  Jr. 
Carmen  V.  Romeo 
Robert  D.  Ronco,  Esq. 
James  T.  Rosenberg 
Miles  R.  Rosenberg 
Dr.  Albert  M.  Rosett 
John  V.  Rosetti 
Thomas  P.  Rossi.  Jr. 
Gerald  T.  Rothstem 
Martin  J  Rotter,  Jr. 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Rowland.  Jr. 
John  J.  Rowley 
Louis  J.  Ruch 
Nicholas  A.  Rudi 
Alfred  B.  Ruff 
Joseph  J.  Ruggiero 
David  J.  Russell 
Glenn  C.  Russell 
John  P.  Ryan 
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Joseph  F.  Ryan 
Thomas  Ryan 
William  F.  Ryan 
Thomas  A.  Sabol 
Edward  J.  Sager 
Frank  T.  Salera 
Anthony  C.  Salerno 
Gregory  P.  Salerno 
Michael  G.  Saloka 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Salvo 
Carl  J.  Salzano 
Philip  P.  Samsel 
John  J.  Sannini 
Timothy  W.  Santoni 
Anthony  J.  Santoro 
Thomas  S.  Saquella 
Michael  C.  Sarbello 
John  T.  Sasso 
Harry  B.  Sauers 
Frank  W.  Sauerwald 
Gerald  F.  Scalley 
Ma|.  Joseph  E.  Scanlin,  USA 
Michael  J.  Scarpello 
Frank  J.  Schaller,  Jr. 
John  E.  Schank 
John  J.  Schaub 
Sergei  Schebahn 
John  T.  Schiavone 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Schieken 
Joseph  F.  Schierse 
Henry  A.  Schmnagel 
Herbert  Schmidt,  Jr. 


Gerard  J.  Schneider 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Schneider 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Schneider 

Joseph  J.  Schoen,  Jr. 

William  A.  Schoeniger 

Gerard  J.  Schorn 

Paul  B.  Schott 

Robert  J.  Schreiber 

Louis  A.  Schultz 

Susan  A.  Schumacher 

James  R.  Schwartz 

John  R.  Schwartz 

Kurt  C.  Schwind 

Charles  F.  Scott,  Jr. 

John  R.  Scott 

Donald  J.  Searl 

Lenfred  J.  Seely 

Raymond  C.  Seiberlich 

Joseph  E.  Seller 

John  A.  Seitz 

Edward  J.  Seltzer 

Charles  A.  Senior 

Richard  W.  Serfass 

William  A.  Seybold 

Margaret  0.  Seydow 

Joseph  J.  Sgro 

Jerome  M.  Shaheen 

William  F.  Shannon,  Jr. 

Lt.  William  S.  Shannon,  111.  USMC 

Dr.  Timothy  J.  Sheehan 

John  R.  Shegda 

Stanton  J.  Shelton 


William  T.  Sherlock 
Peter  F.  Shields 
Robert  L.  Shiner,  Jr. 
David  Shore 
Carl  F.  Shultz 
Joseph  J.  Sikora 
Charles  P.  Silverthorn 
Christopher  W.  Silvotti,  Jr. 
Michael  F.  Simon 
Arthur  W.  Simpson 
Joseph  T.  Singer 
Paul  J.  Sipala,  Jr. 
ThaddeusJ.  Skarbek,  Jr. 
Bernard  L.  Skwirut 
John  F.  Slanga 
John  A.  Slattery 
James  A.  Shnkman 
Brian  J.  Smith 
Dr.  Chester  E.  Smith 
Edward  J.  Smith 
Francis  M.  Smith 
Hugh  T.  Smith 
John  A.  Smith 
Joseph  E.  Smith 
Joseph  F.  Smith 
Wanda  M.  Smith 
Dr.  W.  Ellis  Smith 
William  E.  Smith 
Robert  M.  Smyth 
Raymond  F.  Snyder 
Henry  J.  Sobieski 
Jack  Solomon 


Dr.  Robert  J.  Sorensen 
John  V.  Spadaccini 
Lester  A.  Spangenberg 
Joseph  M.  Speakman 
Francis  J.  Speiser 
William  W.  Spencer 
Francis  J.  Spiecker 
John  J.  Spielberger 
Donald  L.  Sprague 
Edward  J.  Springer 
William  F.  Sproule 
Leon  Stallings 
Richard  H.  Stallings,  III 
Martin  W.  Stanczak 
John  C.  Stankiewicz,  Jr. 
John  P.  Stanton 
MaxG.  Starke 
Dr.  John  N.  Stathakis 
Robert  G.  Stauffer 
Daniel  S.  Steelman 
Harvey  J.  Stefanowicz 
James  F.  Stehli 
William  J.  Steinbruegge 
Daniel  F.  Steinmetz,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Stemmler 
Edward  W.  Stewart,  Jr. 
James  J.  Stewart 
Louis  J.  Stief 
William  J.  Stief 
Eugene  A.  Stohrer 
Lawrence  J.  Strange 
Robert  P.  Strasavich 


Bertrand  L.  Strieb 
John  M.  Strobel 
Edward  M.  Strogen,  Jr. 
John  S.  Strong 
Maria  M.  Suarez 
Joseph  W.  Suchinsky 
Victor  Suchodolski 
Daniel  F.  Sullivan 
J.  Peter  Sullivan 
Stephen  J.  Sullivan 
Dorothy  R.  Summers 
Clarence  G.  Supplee 
George  C.  Surosky 
Herbert  Sussman 
Thomas  R.  Swartz 
Joseph  J.  Sweeney 
Francis  E.  Swiacki 
Gerald  J.  Swiacki 
Kevin  E.  Sylvester 
Stanley  A.  Szawlewicz 
Joseph  T.  Szul 
Michael  A.  Taboga 
Bill  Tangradi 
Michael  J.  Tanney 
Robert  J.  Tasch 
Matthias  C.  Taugner 
Nicholas  J.  Tavani,  Jr. 
DeWitt  W.  Temple 
Daniel  E.  Thomas 
Joseph  J.  Thomas 
James  A.  Thompson,  Jr. 
John  P.  Thompson 
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Robert  C.  Thorn 

Frank  J.  Urban,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Thomas  J.  Walsh 

Thomas  J.  Whelan 

Donald  E.  Wydrzynski,  Esq. 

Gerard  M.  Tiedeken 

Michael  L.  Uzzo 

William  F.Walsh 

William  Whelan 

John  S.  Wydrzynski 

Albert  N.  Tilli 

Walter  H.  Van  Buren,  Jr. 

George  J.  Walter.  Jr. 

George  T.  White 

Peter  Yaremko 

James  J.  Timoney 

Michael  Van  Buskerk 

Charles  C.Walton,  Jr. 

Gerard  F.  White 

Joseph  A.  Yasaian 

Raymond  R.  Tinucci 

Thomas  M.  Vapniarek 

David  L.  Walty 

Allen  Ch.  Whitehead 

Joseph  A.  Yelo 

Stewart  F.  Titus 

Frank  J.  Varga 

Edward  L.  Wanjek 

Milton  F.  Whitehead 

Frank  CYoder 

Charles  A.  Tocknell 

Beniamm  S.  Vassallo 

Andrew  J.  Ward 

Glenn  V.  Wild 

John  P.  Young 

Robert  A.  Toltzis 

Charles  L.  Vattien 

John  Ward 

Samuel  J.  Wiley 

William  H.  Young,  III 

Michael  P.  Toner 

Michael  J.  Vattimo 

Robert  M.  Ward 

Michael  J.  Wilkin 

Ronald  A.  Zaberer 

William  P.  Toner 

Philip  A.  Vecchione 

John  E.  Warga.  Jr 

Thomas  J.  Wilkinson 

John  J.  Zaccana 

Andrew  Toth 

Donald  P.  Vernon 

Victor  P.  Warkulwiz 

John  F.  Williams.  Jr. 

Frederick  A.  Zaiss 

Paul  E.  Towhey 

Joseph  V.  Vesci 

Thomas  J.  Warsh 

John  J.  Williams 

Joseph  N.  Zaluski 

Robert  L  Trautwein 

Vincent  A.  Virgulti 

Elizabeth  Washofsky 

James  Wilson 

Barry  J.  Zambrycki 

Richard  J.  Travaline 

Peter  L.  Viscusi 

Martin  E.  Washofsky 

William  J.  Wmgel 

Anthony  M.  Zarrilh 

Frank  J.  Trent 

Julius  Von  Bushberger 

Alan  L.  Waters 

William  C.  Wixted 

Frank  R.  Zayacz 

Eugene  F.  Tnmber 

Mathew  J.  Wachowski 

Richard  Wayden 

Dr.  William  J.  Wixted 

Bruce  Zehnle 

Charles  J.  Trois 

Robert  L.  Wadlmger 

James  C.  Webb 

Taras  M.  Wochok 

Ronald  F.  Zehnle 

John  T.  Troxell 

Frank  Wahl 

Alfred  E.  Weber 

Dr.  Charles  J  Wolf 

Rev.  Leonard  H.  Zeller 

Vincent  F.  Tummmello 

John  R.  Waite 

Rudolph  H.  Weber 

William  D.  Wolff 

Henry  J.  Zentner 

Benjamin  Tumolo 

Peter  E.  Walheim 

Thomas  E.  Werner 

John  L.  Wolstenholme 

Edward  Zglenski 

John  A.  Turek 

F.Lee  Walker 

Minna  F.  Wemstein 

Harry  W.  Woodcock 

Lt.  Donald  E.  Ziemacki,  USAF 

Anthony  A.  Tursi 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Walker 

James  J.  Weir 

John  J.  Woods 

Frederick  J.  Ziems 

Louis  H.  Tursi 

Robert  Walker 

Dr.  Jack  S.  Weiss 

Melvin  F.  Woods 

Ronald  R.  Zinck 

Vincent  L.  Turzo 

William  J.  Wall 

Alfred  B.  Wyeth 

Fred  H.  Wozmak 

Robert  J.  Zuccanni 

Leonard  N.  Tusone 

Francis  J.  Walsh.  Jr. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Whalen 

James  P.  Wright 

Walter  G.Uhlman.Jr 

Robert  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 

Kathy  M  Whalen 

James  Wuenschel 

PARENTS 

($100  and  over) 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Au 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  De  Berardmis 

Mrs.  Abbie  K.  Johnston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morns  Patrizi 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhard  Barth-Wehrenalp      Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Diamond 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Kelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocco  A.  Petroni 

Mr  Henry  P.  Bienkowski 

J.  L.  Di  Cocco 

Mr 

James  L.  McGmley.  Sr. 

Mr.  Howard  Rappoport 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bree 

Mr.  Stanley  C.  Fenwick 

Mr 

and  Mrs.  M.  Maslow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sigman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cahill 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  F.  Froio 

Mr 

and  Mrs.  J.  Murphy 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Stahlecker 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Cassel 

Mr.  Morton  Goren 

Mr 

and  Mrs.  Thomas  Murphy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  1.  Walhs 

Mr.  John  P.  Clark.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  George  F.  Gushue 

Mr 

and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Murphy 

Mr,  Nathan  Weiss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Clayton 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Herron 

Mr 

Eugene  J.  Mychajliw 

Mr.  R.  J.Whittaker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Coleman 

Mr  Frank  Himmer 

Mr 

and  Mrs.  Martin  J.  O'Connor 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Woldow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  J.  Cosentmo 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  J.  Hooten 

Mr 

Frank  Parrotto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Zefelippo.  Sr. 

Mr.  and  M 

rs.  E.  J.  Zurbach.  Jr. 

OTHER  CONTRIBUTING   PARENTS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  L.  Aloes 

Mr.  Chester  Bunsick,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Di  Cesari 

Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Farrell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arne  Andersen 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Calon 

Mrs.  Edith  C.  Dillon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Finkelstein 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Angelini 

Mr.  S.  Thomas  Camp 

Mr.  Pietro  S.  Di  lorio 

Mrs.  J.Foti 

Mrs.  Helen  Cooney  Ansel 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Campion 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Di  Paola 

Mr.  David  S.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Michael  Babich 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Chambers 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dommeske 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Frere 

Mr.  Raymond  V.  Barrett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Ciammetti 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donahue 

Mr.  Albert  M.  Freyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  J.  Borton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Clayton 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Donahue 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Friend,  Sr. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Bishop 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Connolly 

Mr.  Edmond  J.  Doran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gallagher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Bleicher 

Mr  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Cordek,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Dreby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Gauder 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Blinn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Costa 

Mrs.  Katherme  V.  Dubeck 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Geiger 

Ralph  F.  Boccella.  D.D.S. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Jaffe 

Mr  and  Mrs.  L.J.  Dura 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Geisler 

Mr.  George  Bojacuik 

Mr.  Michael  N.  Cudemo 

Mr.  Frank  Dzredzic 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  MaxGelgore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Borzi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Cymerman 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Ellis 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Gillespie 

Mr.  H.  E.  Bowers.  J  r 

Mr.  Luzia  De  Almeida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Fallon 

Mrs.  Rosalie  V.  Glowacki 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D'Auleno 

Mr.  John  Famelli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Gluch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Bulla 

Dr.  Juan  F.  De  Rojas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Farnan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Gorman 

ia  Salle.  Fall  1974 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Gortat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.Grace 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Greco 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Grutzmacher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hamilton 

Mr.  Louis  J.  Hasner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard  L.  Helinik 

Mr.  Robt.  J.  Hensler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Hildebrandt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  J.  Hirsekorn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  Hoffman 

Mr.  Charles  Holdsworth 

Mr.  George  Huttlin 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Jackson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Jacovini 

Mr  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Jaskowiak 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Walter  Johnson 

Mr.  Dan  Juliano 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Karis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.F.Kelly 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Kenney 

Mr.  Karl  Kern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Klein 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Klingensmith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Kloda 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Kopacz 

Mr.  J.  L.  Leddy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Lessig 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Linus,  Sr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Lord.  Sr. 

Mr.  John  P.  Lowe 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  McAlary 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  McBain 

Mr  Andrew  J.  McCann 

Mr.  Daniel  McDevitt 

Mr.  Joseph  McGettigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Mclntyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  McKee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  McKeown 

Mr.  John  J.  McNeely 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  McShane.  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Maher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Mahlman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Malkowski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Malone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  P.  Mancuso 

Mrs.  J.  Margevicius 

Mr  M.  Marymor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Maslow 

Mr.  E.  William  Merz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  L.  Meschler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Meuse 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Mihalich 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry  Miller 

Mr.  J.  Miller 

Mr.  J.  Moknski 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Mosebey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Moses 

Mr  and  Mrs.  F.  Murawski 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Naimoh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Neylan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  O'Donnell 

Mr.  R.  Parisi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Pmder 

Mrs  Mary  Pszczolmski 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Pedicino 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Perkins 

Mr.  Anthony  P.  Perno 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Povilaitis 

Mr.  A.  Presti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Pyffer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  A.  Qumn 

Mr.  J.  Quinn 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Radich 

Dr.  N.  Renzi 

Mr.  Albert  Rosanio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Rosner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Ruane 

Mr.  Samuel  Rudie 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Rupp 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Sack 

Mr.  J.  Saggiomo,  Jr. 

Mr.  Eugene  L.  Scotti,  Sr. 

Mrs.  J.  Albert  Shoemaker 

Mr.  R.  Siegel 

Mr.  H.  Siller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Smith 

Mr.  James  F.  Smith 

Mrs.  M.  Spiro 


Mr.  P.  Stampone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Starr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stem 

Mrs.  L.  Stewart 

Mr.  E.  Sutter 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Szal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Tertelis 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Them,  Jr. 

Mr.  A.  Thorp 

Mr,  M.  A.  Trichtmger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Turco 

Mrs.  F.  Urbanski 

Mr.  Marcel  L.  Vadenais 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wagner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Waldron,  Jr. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ward 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Waring 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Wazor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Weber 

Mrs.  Kathleen  L.  White 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Wilder 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wills 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.Wilson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Wissman 

Mr.  J.  Woloszeznk 

Mr.  J.  L.  Woodward 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Worthmgton 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Zakulec 

Mr.  Chas.  G.  Zanger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Zartanan 
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OVERVIEW      Continued 


Fred  Kiefer  is  a  senior  at  La  Salle,  a  transfer  student  and 
an  Air  Force  veteran.  As  a  mathematics  and  physics  major, 
Fred  Kiefer  also  epitomizes  the  new  breed  of  the  con- 
temporary college  student  — the  dual  major  —  which 
appears  destined  to  be  the  most  portentous  development 
in  the  future  of  the  college's  Physical  Sciences  academic 
area. 

No  longer  are  all  students  majoring  in  one  field  like 
Chemistry  or  Physics  or  Biology.  Now  it's  Bio-Chemistry 
or  Chemistry-Marketing  or  Accounting  — Art-History- 
Geology  or  Biology-English.  "We  want  to  be  open  to  any 
future  needs  and  interests,"  says  Brother  Emery  Mollen- 
hauer,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  the  college's  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs.  "There  will  be  more  of  a  tendency  for 
dual  majors  and  we  would  like  to  encourage  that  sort  of  a 
program  where  students  can  combine  science,  and  business 
backgrounds." 

Most  people  equate  Physical  Sciences  with  Biology,  a 
natural  assumption  since  Biology  has  traditionally  played 
a  significant  role  in  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
related  courses.  Biology,  in  fact,  has  been  the  Flagship  of 
the  Physical  Sciences  — producing  more  majors  and  gradu- 
ates than  any  other  discipline.  But  Physical  Sciences  also 
includes  major  fields  of  study  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Earth  Science  — as  well  as  substantial  pro- 
grams in  computer  science  and  astronomy.  A  fascinating 
blend,  indeed;  courses  as  diversified  in  content  as  in 
relative  degrees  of  prosperity.  They  do  share  many 
similar  problems  — primarily,  financial —and  their  struc- 
tures have  been  altered  drastically  to  reflect  changing  needs 
over  the  past  few  years. 

With  excellent  facilities  and  vastly-improved  faculty, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  the  Physical  Sciences 
won't  continue  to  improve  and  flourish.  "There's  no  doubt 
that  we  have  some  excellent  departments,"  says  Brother 
Mollenhauer.  "Over  61  percent  of  our  faculty  have  Ph.D.s, 
an  exceptionally  high  figure  for  a  four-year  liberal  arts 
college.  In  the  sciences,  it's  well  over  80  per  cent." 

Moreover,  La  Salle  students  in  all  academic  disciplines 
—  including  Science  — have  grabbed  more  than  their  share 
of  fellowships,  grants,  and  awards  to  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  In  the  last  nine  years  alone,  La  Salle 
graduates  have  been  awarded  23  Danforth  or  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellowships  and  16  Fulbright  grants.  Only  Swarth- 
more,  Bryn  Mawr  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have 
matched  or  exceeded  La  Salle's  total  in  the  area. 

Statistics  of  the  current  freshman  class  indicate  a  growth 
pattern  in  Physical  Sciences  and  Business  and  a  decline  in 
the  Humanities  and  Arts.  Some  222  newcomers  have 
expressed  a  preference  for  Sciences  compared  to  210  a 
year  ago.  Freshmen  in  the  School  of  Business  have  jumped 
from  199  to  221,  but  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
dropped  from  314  to  294  after  reachine  a  peak  of  445  in 
1970. 


What  makes  La  Salle's  Physical  Sciences  programs  so 
attractive? 

"The  atmosphere  is  so  nice  because  it's  so  small,"  says 
Kiefer,  a  transfer  student  from  Syracuse  University. 
"There  I  felt  lost  in  the  crowd.  Here  the  instructors  know 
you  by  name.  They're  sincerely  interested  in  how  you  are 
doing.  They  want  you  to  learn  but  they  allow  you  to  be 
yourself,  to  do  your  own  thinking.  You're  free  to  experi- 
ment but  if  you  make  mistakes  you  aren't  embarrassed." 

La  Salle's  Biology  (or  Pre-Med)  program  has  tradi- 
tionally been  regarded  among  the  finest  in  the  nation.  Some 
750  graduates  are  currently  practicing  medicine,  dentistry, 
or  one  of  the  other  health  professions  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  alone.  Another  hundred  students  are  in  professional 
school.  Some  450  undergraduates  are  now  majoring  inj 
Biology  at  La  Salle,  most  of  them  with  the  expressed  goal| 
of  spending  their  career  in  one  of  the  life  sciences. 

"The  success  and  reputation  of  the  Biology  department! 
has  been  very  good  over  the  years,"  says  Brother  Jamesj 
Muldoon,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  chairman  of  the! 
department  since  1972.  "The  health  professions  are  cer-l 
tainly  the  most  viable  of  professions.  We  draw  a  large 
number  of  students  anxious  to  compete  for  spots  in  medical1 
school.  And  80  to  90  per  cent  of  our  highly-recommended? 
students  have  been  successful  in  gaining  admission  tol 
graduate  or  professional  school  over  the  years." 

Unfortunately,  the  continuing  growth  of  Biology  atl 
La  Salle  (68  majors  graduated  last  year;  100  juniors  are! 
now  enrolled)  causes  problems  when  viewed  in  light  of  the! 
current  medical  or  professional  school  crunch.  There  justl 
isn't  that  much  room  because  the  applicant  pool  nationally! 
has  increased  more  than  the  medical  school  capacity.  Inl 
1966  the  national  acceptance  rate  of  students  was  50  perl 
cent;  by  1973  it  had  dropped  to  }}  per  cent.  Thus,  there  isl 
more  of  a  concern  for  "grades"  among  students  in  thisl 
department. 

"We  don't   make  any   bones  about   it,"  says   Brother! 
Muldoon.  "There  are  not  that  many  opportunities  for  jobs! 
—  aside   from   secondary   education   and   laboratory  andl 
pharmaceutical  technical  work  — for  Biology  graduates  at. 
the   baccalaureate   level.    The   life   sciences   are  graduate- 
specialty  areas  and  students  must  aim  for  a  graduate  on 
professional  program.  We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  limit  on  the  number  of  students  accepted  by  medi- 
cal or  professional  schools.  We  are  about  at  the  edge  of  thatjl 
limit  right  now.  Although  the  percentage  of  relative  success 
of  getting  into  professional  and  graduate  school  remains, 
high  for  La  Salle  students,  the  increase  in  the  base  number 
of  students  in  the  program  causes  a  natural  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  who  will  not  make  it." 

The  Biology  Department  has  been  concentrating  heavily 
on  extensive  counseling;  making  students  more  aware  ol 
viable  alternatives  in  the  health  career  area  such  as  clinical 
pathology,  pharmacology,  hospital  and  health  maintenance 
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Biology  students  at  the  college  can   expect  to  use  all  of  this 
equipment  sometime  during  their  academic  careers. 


arganizations.  anesthesiology,  nursing,  and  the  basic  health 
science  research  areas.  In  addition,  the  department  is 
actively  investigating  the  feasibility  of  adjunct  health- 
related  programs  such  as  baccalaureate  nursing  and  the 
various  medical  technologies. 

Despite  a  slight  decline  in  the  total  number  of  majors, 
.he  Chemistry  Department  is  flourishing,  according  to 
Brother  Gregory  Claude  Demitras,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who 
is  now  in  his  third  year  as  chairman.  "Although  the  num- 
>er  of  our  majors  is  not  as  large  as  in  the  past  — and  35  or 
tO  is  very  good  for  a  school  our  size. —  we  had  15  research 
projects  going  on  at  one  time  last  year,"  he  says.  "And 
hat  is  a  high  number  for  an  undergraduate  college." 

One  feature  which  helps  make  La  Salle's  Chemistry 
Oepartment  more  unique  than  most  of  its  undergraduate 
rounterparts  is  the  high  amount  of  instrumentation  avail- 
ible  for  both  students  and  faculty.  The  college  recently 
purchased  a  $23,000  Nuclear  Resonance  Spectometer, 
lsed  in  determining  molecular  structure,  and  also  has  Infra 
Red.  Mass.  and  Electron  Spin  Resonance  Spectometers  on 
land. 

"It's  a  rare  thing  to  find  students  using  such  equipment 

n    undergraduate    programs,"    says    Brother    Demitras. 

'Such    instrumentation    is    invaluable    for    everyone,    h 

Induces  Research.  It  provides  a  solid  backbone  for  your 

'program,  and  gives  verve  and  life  to  the  department." 

Brother  Demitras  says  that  the  trend  of  student  interest 
lias  shifted  over  the  years  from  inanimate  matter,  the 
structure  of  molecules  and  inorganic  chemistry,  to  bio- 
chemistry and  chemical-ecology.  "We  are  not  getting 
fiway  from  basic  fundamental  chemistry,"  he  says.  "We 
lire  approaching  the  field  from  a  new  aspect." 


Besides  having  its  own  program  for  majors,  the  Chemis- 
try Department  also  serves  as  a  service  area  for  such 
academic  disciplines  as  Nursing,  Biology,  and  some 
Physics.  Dual  majors  are  starting  to  evolve  in  Chemistry- 
Physics  and  Chemistry-Biology  although  Brother  Demitras 
says  it's  questionable  if  it  will  be  possible  to  develop 
"experts"  in  two  such  fields.  "You  may  bridge  a  little  bit 
of  each  but  you  won't  be  able  to  master  both,"  he  says. 

Much  like  other  areas,  the  Chemistry  Department  is 
doing  its  best  to  fight  the  financial  crunch.  Budgets  have 
been  slashed  but  costs  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20 
per  cent.  "The  faculty  and  students  have  been  very  cooper- 
ative," says  Brother  Demitras.  "We  have  to  live  on  a  tight 
string  and  we're  trying  not  to  waste  anything."  Instrumen- 
tation repair  can  cost  as  much  as  $32  an  hour. 

The  Chemistry  Department,  which  is  accredited  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  is  a  very  "healthy"  one, 
according  to  its  chairman.  "There's  a  good,  friendly  spirit 
and  attitude  here."  he  says.  "There's  no  competition  for 
marks  where  students  are  trying  to  outdo  each  other  and 
cut  each  other's  throats."  The  student  chemistry  club.  The 
Chymian  Society,  sponsors  an  extensive  tutoring  program 
to  help  keep  undergraduates  on  their  academic  feet.  Never- 
theless, 50  per  cent  of  those  who  began  as  Chemistry 
majors  will  have  dropped  out  of  the  program  by  the  time 
their  class  graduates.  They  usually  find  mathematics  and 
physics  as  their  downfall. 

Brother  Demitras  sees  a  bright  future  for  the  Chemistry 
major  (one-third  of  which  are  coeds).  "In  the  ten  years 
I've  been  here  it's  a  rare  thing  when  a  student  doesn't  get  a 
job  or  get  into  graduate  school,"  he  says.  "There's  no 
reason  why  that  shouldn't  continue."  As  far  as  the  depart- 
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OVERVIEW -continued 


merit  goes.  Brother  Demitras  looks  for  "more  math,  mors 
knowledge,  and  more  specialization.  Although  it's  quite  e 
challenge  to  include  all  of  these  in  a  liberal  arts  curriculum 
—  the  real  chemistry  (putting  chemicals  into  test  tubes)  a; 
well  as  the  theoretical  stuff." 

Mathematics,  of  course,  is  not  really  a  Physical  Science 
But  the  Department  does  provide  service  for  the  likes  o 
Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Earth  Science  as  well  a; 
Economics,  Psychology  and  Accounting.  It  also  handle: 
some  1 16  majors  of  its  own,  nearly  half  of  them  women. 

"We  hope  to  change  our  title  to  Departments  of  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,"  says  Dr.  John  O'Neill,  who  is  in  his  first 
year  as  chairman.  The  addition  of  seven  Computer  Science 
courses  and  the  curriculum  revision  which  makes  mathe- 
matics a  requirement  for  business  majors  has  helped  change 
the  face  of  the  department  from  one  of  pure  to  applied 
mathematics.  "Historically  speaking,  physics  and  math 
grew  up  together,"  says  Dr.  O'Neill.  "It's  a  very  fluic 
situation  but  the  big  thrust  for  the  future  will  be  using  math! 
for  social  sciences." 

Computer  Science  courses  have  been  offered  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  could  eventually  be  expanded  into  an  Infor- 
mation Science  program  for  business-oriented  students 
Academic  use  of  the  college's  computer  center  has  in 
creased  significantly.  The  first  officially-recognized  major: 
in  mathematics-computer  science  graduated  last  year  and  i 
growing  number  of  students  are  now  pursuing  similar  dua 
majors  as  well  as  such  combinations  as  Economics 
Computer  Science,  Physics-Computer  Science,  and  Mathe 
matics-Phvsics. 
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'"Our  department  seems  to  be  flourishing."  says  O'Neill. 
"The  quality  has  improved  considerably  because  there  are 
so  mam  better  teachers  around.  We  won't  be  expanding 
so  much  in  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  future,  but  we  will 
be  shifting  (course  assignments)  to  meet  future  needs." 

Prospects  also  seem  bright  for  graduates,  according  to 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wiley,  who  recently  completed  his  four  year 
term  as  department  chairman.  "There  are  still  plenty  of 
graduate  school  programs  and  work  opportunities  for  math 
majors."  he  says.  "Openings  haven't  decreased  here  like 
they  have,  unfortunately,  in  some  other  areas." 

One  department  suffering,  at  least  temporarily,  from  a 
lack  of  student  interest  in  Physics.  "We're  holding  on  by 
our  fingernails."  says  Joseph  W.  Simmons,  department 
chairman.  "It's  not  just  that  they're  staying  away  from  us 
(at  La  Salle),  they're  staying  away  from  physics  (national- 
ly)." Only  four  Physics  majors  graduated  last  year  and 
seven  are  slated  to  graduate  next  May.  There  are  only  four 
majors  in  the  sophomore  class,  three  of  them  women. 

Physics  does,  of  course,  serve  as  a  major  service  area  for 
Biology,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for  Mathematics,  and 
Chemistry.  In  addition,  a  few  dozen  Business  and  Liberal 
Arts  majors  are  taking  Physics  courses  as  electives.  Most 
of  the  Physics  majors  will  continue  in  graduate  school;  the 
others  will  enter  industry  as  design  engineers  or  physicists. 

"Kids  aren't  interested  in  the  physical  sciences  like  they 
used  to  be."  says  Simmons.  "They  all  want  to  be  doctors. 
Also,  many  people  don't  think  of  physics  as  a  good 
preparation.  If  a  kid  is  smart  enough,  though,  physics  is 
an  ideal  major  because  he  can  go  into  a  number  of  different 
professions  like  medicine  or  patent  law." 

Simmons  says  that  the  decline  in  interest  is  especially 
painful  because  the  quality  of  teaching  and  facilities  have 
improved  tremendously  over  the  past  15  years.  In  1960 
when  15  Physics  majors  graduated,  for  example,  the 
department's  annual  budget  was  SI 5,000.  Last  year  when 
four  majors  graduated  the  budget  had  jumped  to  S80.000. 

"When  I  came  here  15  years  ago,"  Simmons  says.  "my 
office  in  College  Hall  was  literally  a  broom  closet  and  we 
were  overrun  with  majors.  Now  I  have  this  lovely  office  in 
Olney  Hall  and  only  a  few  majors.  I'd  be  glad  to  trade 
my  office  for  that  broom  closet  again  if  they'd  throw  in 
about  ten  majors. 


"But.  we'll  be  back.  It's  inevitable.  There  will  always  be 
a  need  for  scientific  research." 

It  is  precisely  the  need  for  research  that  is  contributing 
to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  college's  Earth  Science 
Department  which  started  out  as  a  small,  non-major  pro- 
gram in  biology  in  1965  and  quickly  mushroomed  into  a 
full-fledged  department  that  houses  26  majors  today.  "We 
s'arted  back  in  the  era  of  great  interest  in  space  explora- 
tion," recalls  Brother  Nicholas  Sullivan.  F.S.C..  Ph.D., 
the  department's  founder  and  chairman  for  its  first  two 
years.  "Originally  we  had  planned  to  call  it  the  Department 
of  Earth  and  Planetary  Sciences  because  there  was  such 
tremendous  interest  in  earth  science  and  astronomy." 

"Hopefully  we're  growing  into  a  real  strong  program," 
says  Dr.  George  C.  Stephens,  the  current  department  chair- 
man. "I  would  like  to  broaden  the  base  and  concentrate 
more  on  environmental  science  and  applied  geology.  We 
have  a  good  classical  geological  program  now  and  I  hope 
to  maintain  this  and  also  get  into  more  interdisciplinary 
areas." 

Stephens  would  like  to  see  the  department  expand  into 
such  areas  as  Geo-Chemistry  and  Geo-Physics  and  eventu- 
ally develop  Environmental  Science-Education  programs. 
"We're  running  out  of  food,  energy,  and  natural  re- 
sources," he  says.  "Such  government  agencies  as  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  oil  companies  are  tripping  over 
themselves  trying  to  hire  geological  experts." 

Actually,  Earth  Science  is  unique  at  La  Salle  because 
Catholic  colleges  have  not  traditionally  offered  geology 
which  usually  supports  engineering  programs.  Astronomy 
is  also  offered  in  the  department  with  about  75  students 
taking  two  elementary  courses.  "As  a  course,  astronomy 
is  fairly  healthy."  says  Dr.  Anthony  Galatola.  its  instructor 
and  an  assistant  professor  of  physics.  "There's  plenty  of 
students  and  plenty  of  interest.  But  it's  in  a  curious  position 
at  the  moment  because  it's  a  stepchild  of  various  depart- 
ments but  it  hasn't  found  a  home."  At  any  rate,  the  college 
has  been  awarded  Federal  funds  and  is  optimistic  about 
obtaining  matching  private  funds  to  begin  equipping  a 
Planetarium  in  Olney  Hall  by  the  end  of  the  1974-75 
academic  \  ear.  ■ 
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.A  SALLE  COLLEGE  FINANCIAL  REPORT  1974 


To  the  President  and  Trustees  of  La  Salle  College: 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  while  La  Salle  has  been  a  prime  victim  of  the  ever  mount- 
ing inflationary  struggle,  as  have  most  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  College,  not 
without  a  few  concerns,  has  managed  to  maintain  a  reasonably  sound  financial  position 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973-74. 

SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CURRENT  OPERATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973-74 

Total  current  revenue $11 ,602,452.32 

Total  current  expenditures   10.794.368.39 

Total  capital  expenditures:  —  buildings,  equipment, 

retirement  of  indebtedness,  endowment  funds, 

and  agency  funds   799,822.71 

Total  current  and  capital  expenditures 11.594.191.10 

Excess  current  revenues  over  current  expenditures $           8.261.22 


This  report  includes  the  opinion  of  Robert  A.  O'Connell. 
&  Company.  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  it  statisti- 
cally and  graphically  illustrates  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant areas  of  increasing  costs,  the  effects  of  inflation,  and 
the  continuing  development  and  growth  of  the  College. 

The  accounts  of  the  College  are  maintained  and  its 
reports  are  presented  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
recommended  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The 
accounts  and  financial  statements  clearly  segregate  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  each  of  the  major  fund  groupings 
as  reflected  in  the  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF 
FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS- Form  1.  Some  of  the  financial 
highlights  of  the  year  are: 

■  The  College's  equity  in  all  funds  again  had  an  annual 
increase  of  over  $1  million. 

■  Current     funds     operations     resulted     in     a     gain     of 
$8,261.22. 

■  Student  loan  funds,  including  a  $362,417.29  advance 
by  the  United  States  Government,  increased 
$413.291 .89  to  a  total  of  $4.241 .839.93. 
Although  it  was  necessary  to  retain  $240,000  of  the 
earnings  on  endowments  in  current  funds,  the  total  of 
the  combined  restricted  and  unrestricted  endowment 
funds  increased  by  $194,793.26  to  a  year  end  total  of 
$4,176,966.28. 

Through  earnings  on  investment  of  the  principal, 
retirement  of  indebtedness  funds  increased  $56,735.55 
to  a  new  total  of  $848,815.61. 

Retirement  of  principal  on  revenue  bonds  and  mort- 
gage obligations  amounted  to  $374,284.64,  which 
when  added  to  the  interest  thereon  of  $721,678.23. 
equals  a  gross  annual  debt  service  of  $1,095,962.87. 
which  when  reduced  by  the  $115,025.00  U.S.  Govern- 
ment interest  subsidy  grant  results  in  an  annual  debt 
service  of  S980.937.87. 


I  Borrowing  for  working  capital  purpose  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  reached  a  new  high  of 
$1,025,000.  and  increase  of  $325,000  over  that  of 
1972-73. 

■  Capital  improvements,  including  apparatus,  furniture, 
and  library  books,  amounted  to  $461 ,821 .06 

■  While  there  was  a  net  reduction  of  $74,390.40  in 
agency  funds,  caused  principally  by  the  liquidation  of 
FUNDS  DUE  FROM  CURRENT  FUNDS  of 
$104,446.26,  the  year  end  balance  of  the  fund  also 
reflects  a  SUPPLEMENTAL  RETIREMENT  FUND 
contribution  of  $97,995.95  and  a  pay-out  of  $67,940.09 
for  single  payment  annuity  purchases. 

The  following  summary  of  fund   balances  reflects  the 
continuing  growth  of  the  College's  equity: 


6/30/74      6/30/73 


S 

S 

S 

Current  funds 

307 

299 

8 

Student  loan  funds 

4.242 

3,829 

-    413 

Endowment  and  similar  funds 

4,177 

3.982 

-    195 

Retirement  of  indebtedness  funds 

849 

792 

-      57 

Net  investment  in  plant 

16,300 

15.789 

-    511 

Agency  funds 

421 

495 

-      74 

Totals 

26.296 

25,186 

-1,110 

FUND  BALANCES 

(expressed  in  thousands) 
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CURRENT  REVENUES 

As  will  be  noted  on  Form  2,  the  total  educational  and 
general  revenue,  the  dollar  energy  of  the  College,  was 
3%  less  than  the  total  educational  and  general  revenues 
for  1972-73 -from  $10,104,253.44  in  1972-73  to 
$9,801,358.36  in  1973-74. 

■  While  full-time  day  tuition  charges  were  increased 
05.5%,  from  $1,820  and  $1,920  in  1972-73  to  $1,920 
and  $2,020  in  1973-74,  and  the  evening  tuition  was 
increased  07.1%,  from  $42  per  semester  credit  hour  to 
$45  per  semester  credit  hour  in  1973-74,  the  total  net 
tuition  revenue  shows  a  reduction  of  0.49%  under 
that  of  1972-73-from  a  net  total  of  $8,429,242.02  in 
1972-73  to  $8,388,188.45  in  1973-74. 

■  As  projected,  1973-74  being  the  final  year  of  phase  1 
of  the  1972  through  1974  capital  gifts  campaign,  total 
gifts  and  grants  were  down  29%  under  1972-73.  How- 
ever, we  are  happy  to  note  that  Alumni  and  Other 
annual  giving  has  increased  120%  over  that  of  1972-73 
-from  $78,076.27  in  1972-73  to  $172,473.72  in  1973- 
74. 

■  Revenues  from  activities  related  to  instruction  depart- 
ments and  administrative  and  general  revenues  for  the 
two  years  total  within  a  few  thousand  dollars.  We  would 
like  to  note  that  in  seeking  the  highest  possible  rate 
under  allowed  investments,  averaging  12.5%  on  short- 
term  cash  investments,  that  1973-74  was  a  record  year 
for  earnings  on  investments —from  $357,212.74  in 
1972-73  to  $404,276.12  in  1973-74. 

The  following  summary  reflects  pattern  changes  in 
educational  and  general  revenues: 


CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

We  are  pleased  to  report  the  success  of  the  request  of 
President  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.  to  all  budget 
chairpersons  that  concerted  effort  be  made  to  cut  back 
on  all  expenditures,  except  established  salaries  and  wages 
and  the  expenses  applicable  thereto,  and  that  all  supply 
and  expense  and  capital  purchase  balances  be  frozen  as 
at  March  31,  1974.  While  there  are  always  exceptions, 
and  then  there  are  the  inescapable  and  mandatory 
expenditures.  The  evidence  of  sincere  cooperation,  for 
which  we  who  are  involved  in  the  struggle  of  financial 
balancing  are  most  grateful,  is  exhibited  in  the  statement 
of  1973-74  actual  expenditures  vs.  approved  budgets  out- 
line at  the  end  of  this  section. 

I  If  you  should  compare  the  figures  shown  in  the  outline 
mentioned  with  the  departmental  detail  shown  in  the 
later  part  of  this  report,  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  actual  and  budget  figures  shown  in  the 
outline  are  gross  of  charges  prorated  to  other  depart- 
ments. 

■  The  plus  $18,000  under  other  instruction  and  educa- 
tional departments  reflects  the  cost  of  all  out  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  the  day  and  the  evening  admissions 
departments  and  the  additional  cost  of  bulletins  and 
catalogues. 

■  The  plus  $10,000  under  general  institutional  expenses 
represents  the  inescapable  expense  of  having  to  bor- 
row working  capital  for  the  months  of  May  and  June  at 
the  highest  prime  rate  in  the  history  of  our  country  — 
12%. 


6/30/74      6/30/73 
S               S 

Change 
S 

Tuition  and  fees                                8,388        8,429 
Gifts  and  grants                                   584           825 
Activities  related  to 

instruction  departments                     160           169 
Earnings  on  investments                       404           357 
Other  administrative  and  general            265           324 

Totals                                            9,801       10,104 

-  41 

-  241 

-  9 
+     47 

59 

-  303 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  GENERAL 

REVENUES 

{expressed  in  thousands) 

Fuel  oil  consumption 

Cost  of  fuel  oil 

Electrical  consumption 

Cost  of  electricity 
Total  dollars 


gal  gal  gal 

497  669  172 

s  s  s 

100  64  -      36 

kwh  kwh  kwh 

4,912  6.601  1,689 

s  s  s 

202  146  56 

302  210  92 


COMPARISON  OF  FUEL  OIL  AND 

ELECTRICAL  CONSUMPTION  AND 

COST 

(gallons,  kilowatt  hours,  and  dollars 
expressed  in  thousands) 
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The  $66,000  plus  under  operation  and  maintenance  of 
physical  plant  was  perhaps  the  most  disturbing  of  all 
inescapable  expenses.  The  runaway  cost  of  fuel  oil  and 
electricity,  an  up  of  69.3%  for  electricity  and  203%  for 
No.  6  fuel  oil,  was  perhaps  the  most  challenging  of  all 
conservation  attempts.  It  was  a  game  of  head  I  win, 
tail  you  lose,  and  while  the  College  lost  both  energy 
and  money,  we  are  most  grateful  to  Brother  Gregory 
Paul,  F.S.C.,  Coordinator  of  physical  planning  and 
development,  and  to  Mr.  Donald  Masser,  Superinten- 
dent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  for  their  concern  and 
planning  which  resulted  in  reducing  the  excessive  cost 
by  thousands  of  dollars. 


AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

The  operations  of  the  three  hoped  for  self-sustaining 
auxiliary  enterprises  (residence  halls,  food  services,  and 
campus  store)  resulted  in  a  deficit,  after  capital  purchases 
and  retirement  of  revenue  bonds  and  mortgage  principal, 
of  $76,900.93,  which  was  almost  wholly  the  results  of  food 
services  operations. 

■  Unfortunately,  and  again  the  College  was  a  victim  of 
preestablished  and  fixed  room  and  board  fees  versus 
daily  increasing  raw  food  and  service  supplies  costs. 
During  the  year  the  cost  of  raw  food  increased  12% 
over  anticipated  and  the  cost  of  paper  and  utensil 
supplies  increased  100%. 

■  Through  excellent  management  and  continuing  over 
95%  occupancy,  the  residence  halls  have  registered 
an  excess  of  current  revenue  of  $51,261.55  gross  of 
capital  purchases  of  $5,564.73  and  the  retirement  of 
mortgage  and  revenue  bonds  principal  of  $75,308.45, 
leaving  a  net  deficit  of  $29,611.63.  Again  the  victim 
of  the  inflation  war.  The  cost  of  heat  and  light  in- 
creased from  $51,305.73  in  1972-73  to  $73,343.21  in 
1973-74  in  spite  of  the  conservation  of  25.7%  in  oil  and 
25.6%  in  electricty.  1974-75  promises  a  100%  occu- 
pancy with  a  waiting  list. 

■  On  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger  — for  the  fifth  year 
running  — the  campus  store  has  recorded  an  excess  of 
revenue  over  expenditures.  Management  has  been 
watchful  of  part-time  help,  postage,  and  freight-in  and 
freight-out.  The  effect,  an  excess  of  revenue  over 
expenditures  of  $1 2, 1 53.86. 

I  The  College  Union  was  not  intended  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing. The  Union  is  subsidized  by  bond  indenture  agree- 
ment through  tuition,  through  gains,  if  any,  of  food 
services  and  campus  store,  and  through  facilities 
rentals  and  other  miscellaneous  revenues.  The  costs 
of  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  College  Union  are 
included  in  the  total  operating  expenditures  of  the  Col- 
lege Union.  Not  including  the  retirement  of  $40,000  of 
revenue  bonds  applicable  to  the  Union,  the  current 
operations  of  the  Union  resulted  in  a  gain  of  $875.72. 


Educational  and  General 

Instruction,  day 

Arts  and  science 

Business  Administration 
Instruction,  evening 
Instruction,  summer 
Instruction,  graduate  religion 
Activities  related  to  inst'n.  depts. 
Other  inst'n.  and  educ.  depts. 
Libraries 

Total  inst's  and  educ.  services 
Student  services 
Student  activities 
Athletics 

Total  student  services  and  Act. 
Public  Affairs  and  development 
General  institutional  services 
General  institutional  expenses 
Staff  benefits 

Total  general  institutional 
Operation  and  maintenance  of 

physical  plant 
General  administration 

Total  educational  and  general 
Student  aid 

Total  actual  vs.  budgets 


+  or  - 
Actual     Budgets     Budgets 


2,336 

2,386 

-      50 

351 

352 

1 

627 

746 

119 

234 

240 

6 

71 

76 

5 

127 

174 

-      47 

489 

471 

+      18 

347 

376 

29 

4,582 

4,821 

239 

338 

360 

-      22 

64 

85 

-      21 

308 

314 

6 

710 

759 

-      49 

290 

314 

24 

155 

163 

8 

785 

775 

+      10 

556 

636 

-      80 

1,496 

1,574 

78 

1,181 

1,115 

+      66 

305 

320 

-      15 

8,564 

8,903 

-    339 

814 

805 

+       9 

9,378 

9,708 

-    330 

1973-74  ACTUAL  EXPENDITURES 
VS.  APPROVED  BUDGETS 

(expressed  in  thousands) 
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Thanks  to  the  effort  and  cooperation  of  the  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  current  expenditures  for  1973-74 
increased  only  03.3%  over  1972-73,  from  $10,594,262.95 
in  1972-73  to  $10,947, 152  in  1973-74. 

As  annually  stated,  "Financially,  the  excess  of  total 
current  revenues  over  total  current  expenditures  is  the  life 
blood  of  La  Salle's  financial  structure."  The  ability  to 
transfer  this  excess  revenue  to  the  needs  of  other  funds 
builds  buildings,  buys  equipment,  pays  the  principal  on 
loans,  bonds,  and  mortgage  obligations,  and  increases  the 
assurance  of  continued  existence  through  increased 
endowment  funds.  The  total  amount  transferred  to  endow- 
ments, debt  service,  and  plant  funds  for  1973-74  was 
47.4%  less  than  that  of  1972-73^from  $1,521,387.67  in 
1972-73  to  $799,822.71  in  1973-74. 


The  cooperation  of  the  College  administrators,  the  department  chairpersons,  and  the 
department  supervisors  in  their  establishment  of  economies  and  in  their  direction  of 
their  departmental  budgets  is  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  With  continued  coopera- 
tion of  all  segments  of  the  College  it  is  hoped  that  the  sound  financial  position  will  be 
maintained.  Throughout  its  history.  La  Salle  College  has  been  resourceful,  and  in  light  of 
this  inflationary  time,  that  spirit  is  once  more  summoned. 


Respectfully  submitted 


Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs  and  Treasurer. 


Reverend  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  President 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
20th  Street  and  Olney  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19141 


We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet  of  La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  as  of  June  30,  1974  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances 
and  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for  the  year  then  ended. 
Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing 
procedures  as  we  considered  applicable  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  aforementioned  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial 
position  of  La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  June  30.  1974  and  the  changes 
in  fund  balances  and  the  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for 
the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


/ZmJ:  <$.  O  \&~,^tl  f0. 


CERTIFIED   PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  FUND  REVENUES, 
EXPENDITURES,  AND  TRANSFERS  TO  OTHER  FUNDS 


for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1974,  1973,  and  1964 


Year  Ended  Year  Ended  Year  Ended 

June  30, 1974         %         June  30,  1973         %         June  30,  1964 


CURRENT  REVENUES: 
Educational  and  General 

Tuition  and  fees 8,388,188.45 

Gifts  and  grants 583,986.52 

Activities  related  to  academic  areas 160,242.65 

Other  revenues    668,940.74 

Total  Educational  and  General    9,801,358.36 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  1,801,093.96 

Total  Current  Revenue    11,602,452.32 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES: 

Educational  and  General 

Instruction   3,614,323.82 

Activities  related  to  instruction    132,278.97 

Other  academic  activities   488,801.42 

Libraries       347,040.62 

Student  services  and  activities    660,995.17 

Public  affairs  and  development 280,595.39 

General  institutional  expenses    912,682.12 

Staff  benefits   524,761.78 

General  administration    304,551.17 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant       ...  1,047,543.11 

Total  Educational  and  General    8,313,573.57 

STUDENT  AID  814,463.14 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  1,819,115.74 

10,947,152.45 

Less:  Capital  items  included  above     152,784.06 

Total  Current  Expenditures      10,794,368.39 

Transfers  — To  Other  Funds  (see  Form  3)       799,822.71 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  revenues  over 

expenditures  and  transfers      8,261.22 

Total  Current  Expenditures  and 

Transfers      11,602,452.32 


for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1974 


72.29 

8,429,242.02 

71.11 

3,486,151.23 

70.32 

05.04 

824,666.38 

06.96 

225,928.05 

04.56 

01.38 

168,731.71 

01.42 

52,027.89 

01.05 

05.76 

681,593.33 

05.75 

194,754.58 

03.93 

84.47 

10,104,253.44 

85.24 

3,958,861.75 

79.86 

15.53 

1,749,150.57 

14.76 

998,548.44 

20.14 

100.00 

11,853,384.01 

100.00 

4,957,410.19 

100.00 

31.16 

3,613,237.48 

30.49 

1,580,398.78 

31.88 

01.14 

138,214.70 

01.17 

16,484.56 

00.33 

04.21 

455,242.01 

03.84 

91,964.66 

01.86 

02.99 

369,166.56 

03.11 

228,714.50 

04.61 

05.70, 

672,041.15 

05.67 

254,678.50 

05.14 

02.42 

298,169.15 

02.51 

82,010.75 

01.65 

07.87 

853,328.68 

07.20 

316,842.45 

06.39 

04.52 

478,261.36 

04.03 

99,166.73 

02.00 

02.62 

310,823.41 

02.62 

179,976.32 

03.63 

09.03 

987,716.42 

08.33 

319,267.79 

06.44 

71.66 

8,176,200.92 

68.97 

3,169,505.04 

63.93 

07.02 

735,420.11 

06.21 

293,292.37 

05.92 

15.67 

1,682,614.92 

14.19 

932,899.39 

18.82 

94.35 

10,594,235.95 

89.37 

4,395,696.80 

88.67 

(01.32) 

225,456.38 

(01.90) 

161,554.36 

(03.26) 

93.03 

10,368,779.57 

87.47 

4,234,142.44 

85.41 

06.89 

1,521,387.67 

12.83 

763,895.64 

15.41 

00.08 

(36,783.23) 

00.30 

(40,627.89) 

00.82 

100.00 

11,853.384.01 

100.00 

4,957,410.19 

100.00 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


COMPARATIVE  STATEM 


for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1974,  1973,  and  1964 


ASSETS 

CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  short-term  investments     

Accounts  receivable  —  Note  1       

Inventories    

Deferred  charges  —  Note  3 

Due  from  student  loan  funds  —  Note  4      

Due  from  other  funds    

Total  Current  Funds      

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Cash      

Notes  receivable 

Total  Student  Loan  Funds     

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS: 

Bonds,  stocks,  mortgages,  trusts,  objects  of  art, 
and  other  investments  —  Note  5    

Total  Endowment  and  Similar  Funds    

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds:  —  Note  6 
Cash  and  investments  on  deposit  with  trustee 

Total  Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds 

Investment  in  Plant: 

Buildings  and  grounds       

Improvements  other  than  buildings      

Apparatus,  furniture,  and  libraries    

Total  Investment  in  Plant      

Total  Plant  Funds      

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  investments  —  Note  7    

Due  from  employees  and  others 

Due  from  current  funds     

Total  Agency  Funds       

TOTAL  OF  ALL  FUNDS     


1973-74 

$ 

1972-73 

$ 

1963-64 
$ 

355,029.15 
123,817.50 
232,386.42 
199,113.53 
424,074.56 
288,155.04 

578,124.15 
275.574.76 
229,165.06 
285,479.85 
382,421.49 
71,738.95 

506,290.99 
30,042.18 

140,025.09 
59,457.13 
90,977.42 
60,909.32 

1,622,576.20 

1,822,504.26 

887,702.13 

82,261.34 
4,159,578.59 

57,862.35 
3,770.685.69 

45,125.51 
743,524.17 

4,241,839.93 

3,828,548.04 

788,649.68 

4,416,966.28 
4,416,966.28 


848,815.61 
848,815.61 


3,982.163.02 
3,982,163.02 


792,080.06 
792,080.06 


2,012.530.66 
2,012,530.66 


378,214.01 
378,214.01 


23,913,172.87  23,616,168.03  13,294,206.56 

660,248.54  660,248.54  165,346.05 ; 

4,148,794.83  3,983,978.61  1,876,072.141 

28,722,216.24  28,260.395.18  15,335.624.75 

29,571,031.35  29,052,475.24  15,713,838.76, 


236,900.77 

49,024.04 

135,236.36 


241.734.40 

22,079.84 

231,737.33 


16.652.91 

60,909.32 

112,762.23' 


421,161.17      495.551.57     190.324.46 
40,273,575.43   39.181 .242.13   19.593.045.69 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


1973-74 

1972-73 

1963-64 

S 

$ 

$ 

239,136.49 

357.976.24 

86,910.63 

370,945.16 

359.560.10 

162,273.82 

534,135.30 

530,332.13 

131,787.92 

135,236.36 

231,737.33 

112,762.23 

35,807.10 

43,843.89 

36,865.09 

307,315.79 

299,054.57 

357,102.44 

1,622,576.20 

1,822,504.26 

887,702.13 

3,767,913.92 

3,405,496.63 

697,063.84 

473,926.01 

423,051.41 

91,585.84 

4,241,839.93 

3,828,548.04 

788.649.68 

LIABILITIES 


CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Accounts  payable      

Salaries,  interest,  and  other  accruals 

Deferred  income  —  Note  2 

Due  to  other  funds     

Current  funds  committed      

Current  fund  balance    

Total  Current  Funds       

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government     

Advanced  by  La  Salle  College—  Note  4    

Total  Student  Loan  Funds     

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS: 

Principal  of  funds- 
Restricted      282,151.70  291,183.08  350,000.00 

Unrestricted      3,894,814.58         3,690.979.94         1,662.530.66 

Due  to  current  funds     240,000.00 

Total  Endowment  and  Similar  Funds    4,416,966.28         3,982,163.02         2,012,530.66 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Funds- 
Fund  balances       848,815.61  792,080.06  378,214.01 

Total  Retirement  of  Indebtedness  Fund   848,815.61  792,080.06  378,214.01 

Investment  in  Plant  — 

Housing,  dining,  college  union  system 

bonds  payable -Note  8    2,968,000.00         3,069,000.00         2,706,000.00 

Mortgage  Obligations -Note  8     8,429,303.71         8,702,588.35         4,145,525.31 

Short-term  loans 1,025,000.00  700.000.00 

Total  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  loans  payable    12,422,303.71       12,471,588.35         6,851,525.31 

Net  investment  in  plant     16,299,912.53       15,788,806.83         8,484,099.44 

Total  investment  in  plant 28,722,216.24       28,260,395.18       15,335,624.75 

Total  plant  funds   29,571,031.35       29,052,475.24       15,713,838.76 

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Supplemental  retirement  fund  on  deposit 

withTIAA-Note7    212,112.47  182,056.61 

Work-study,  B.O.G..  etc.  funds     6,452.37  5,657.05 

Other  agency  funds 202,596.33  307,837.91  190,324.46 

Total  Agency  Funds       421,161.17  495,551.57  190.324.46 

TOTAL  OF  ALL  FUNDS     40,273,575.43       39,181,242.13       19,593,045.69 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND  BALANCES 


Current 
Funds 


FUND  BALANCES  AT  JULY  1,  1973 

Additions  (deductions)  299,054.57 

Current  operating  revenue 11,602,461.32 

Current  operating  expenditures (10,794,368.39) 

Adjustments  of  prior  periods   48,845.77 

Transferred  from  other  funds  — 

For  short-term  working  capital    325,000.00 

For  student  aid  and  awards     1,026.90 

For  current  expenses 240,000.00 

Transferred  to  other  funds  — 

Earnings  on  investments      (315,528.05) 

Gifts  and  grants    (165,074.68) 

Land,  buildings,  and  improvements     (277,324.94) 

Apparatus,  furniture,  and  libraries (184,496.12) 

Bond  and  mortgage  principal       (374,284.64) 

College  contribution  to  supplemental 

retirement  plan     (97,995.95) 

Vested  in  retirees     

Intra-fund  additions  and  reductions    

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government 

Advanced  by  La  Salle  College     

NDSL  principal  and  interest  cancelled    

NDSL  collection  and  administration  cost    

NDSL  interest  collected 

FUND  BALANCES  AT  JUNE  30,  1974  307,315.79 
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ndowments 

Endowments 

Retirement  of 

Net  Investment 

Restricted 

Unrestricted 

Indebtedness 

in 

Agency 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 

Plant 

Funds 

Total 

$ 


291,183.08  3,690.979.94  792,080.06  15,788,806.83 


28,479.83 


495,551.57 


25,186,204.09 
11,602,461.32 
(10,794,368.39) 
77,325.60 


(325.000.00) 


(1,026.90) 


8,809.43 
7,802.94 


(240,000.00) 

249,983.07 
157,271.74 


56,735.55 


277,324.94 
184,496.12 
374.284.64 


(24,616.85) 


282,151.70 


8,100.00 


3,894,814.58 


848.815.61 


16,299,912.53 


97,995.95 

(67,940.09) 

(104,446.26) 


421,161.17 


(67,940.09) 

(120,963.11) 

407,111.00 

46,921.56 

(66,305.48) 

(23,009.96) 

48,574.77 

26,296,011.31 
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CURRENT  FUNDS     Note  1 

Generally,  the  June  30th  balance  of  the  current  funds 
accounts  receivable  reflect  tuition  to  be  collected  from  a 
source  other  than  the  student  for  the  graduate  religion 
program  and  the  first  session  of  the  regular  summer  pro- 
gram. 

CURRENT  FUNDS-  Note  2 

Deferred  income  represents  the  tuition  revenues  of  the 
summer  programs  recorded  or  collected  prior  to  June 
30,  1974.  The  fiscal  year  policy  of  the  College  prescribes 
that  all  summer  program  revenues  be  accrued  to  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

CURRENT  FUNDS-  Note  3 

The  recording  policy  as  indicated  in  Note  2  is  likewise 
applicable  to  deferred  charges.  Salaries  and  wages  and 
other  expenditures  applicable  to  summer  programs  and 
paid  prior  to  June  30th  are  delayed  in  detailed  recording 
until  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  $199,113.53  shown  as 
deferred  charges  includes  Campus  Store  credits  of 
$63,010.04,  for  books  returned  to  the  publisher  for 
which  the  1973-74  Campus  Store  "cost  of  sales"  has  been 
relieved.  These  credits  are  carried  as  deferred  charges  to 
avoid  duplication  of  credit  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS     Note  4 

Because  of  the  nature  of  non-offsetting  and  gross 
cumulative  recording  required  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  National  Defense  Student  Loan  accounting 
and  reporting,  the  statement  shows  a  difference  of 
$49,851.45  between  current  funds  due  from  student  loan 
funds  of  $424,074.36,  and  the  funds  advanced  by  La  Salle 
College  of  $473,029.01.  This  difference  is  made  up  of 
$30,290.98  returned  to  the  College  by  the  United  States 
Government,  for  teacher  cancellation,  and  $19,560.47  in 
interest  payments  made  and  due  the  College  but  not  yet 
withdrawn  from  the  student  loan  fund. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS      Note  5 

Endowments  and  similar  funds  are  divided  into  two 
groups  — funds  contributed  and  restricted  to  a  specific 
use,  and  contributions  and  earnings  thereon  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  College. 

As  noted  in  the  SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND 
BALANCES  — Form  3,  the  unrestricted  endowment  funds 
had  earnings  of  $249,983.07,  and  contributions  of 
$193,851.57,  for  a  total  earnings  and  contributions  of 
$449,834.64,  of  which  $240,000  was  returned  to  current 
funds  to  provide  for  needed  additional  revenue,  leaving  an 
increase  in  unrestricted  endownment  funds  of 
$193,851.57. 

Restricted  endowment  funds  increased  $16,612.37 
through  earnings  and  contributions.  However,  due  to  the 
required  distribution  of  funds,  the  net  result  after  distribu- 
tion was  a  down  of  $9,031 .38. 

Included  among  the  earnings  applicable  to  unrestricted 
endownment  funds,  are  the  earnings  and  net  gains  of  the 
pooled  investments  managed  through  VESTAUR  COR- 
PORATION, amounting  to  $99,932.07.  At  June  30,  1974 
the  total  carrying  value  of  the  pooled  Vestaur  managed 
fund  amounted  to  $1,509,293.54. 

RETIREMENT  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  FUNDS      Note  6 

Under  a  Housing,  Dining,  College  Union  System  Bond 
Indenture  between  the  United  States  Government  and 
La  Salle  College,  the  College  is  obliged  to  accumulate  and 
maintain  a  RETIREMENT  OF  INDEBTEDNESS  FUND, 
composed  of  a  "bond  and  interest"  and  a  "repairs  and 
replacement"  sinking  fund  in  a  total  amount  of 
$665,000.00.  This  was  accomplished  at  June  30,  1970.  It 
is  expected  that  the  fund  will  accumulate  through  earnings 


at  about  $40,000.00  per  year.  The  increase  through  earn- 
ings for  1973-74  amounted  to  $56,735.55.  for  a  total 
accumulation  at  June  30,  1974  of  $848,815.61.  While  it  is 
hoped  that  this  fund  will  continue  to  accumulate,  the 
principal  amount  in  excess  of  $665,000  00  may  be  with- 
drawn for  refurbishing  and  major  alterations  to  the  resi- 
dence halls  and  to  the  College  Union  building. 

AGENCY  FUNDS  (faculty  and  staff  retirement)      Note  7 

Full-time  contract  faculty  and  titled  administrators  of 
the  College,  including  the  Christian  Brothers  in  like  posi- 
tions, participate  in  a  fully  vested  retirement  annuity  plan 
managed  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa- 
tion. Both  the  participants  and  the  College  contribute  5% 
of  an  amount  equal  to  the  participant's  annual  contract 
salary. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  TIAA  plan,  the  College  has 
established  and  maintains  a  College  total  contributory 
supplemental  plan  which  is  also  managed  through  TIAA. 
This  supplemental  plan  provides  "past-service-income"  for 
faculty  and  administrators  who  had  participated  in  the 
original  retirement  plan  of  the  College,  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  converting  to  TIAA  management,  were  forty  years 
of  age  or  older.  The  supplemental  plan  provides  a  monthly 
sum  which,  when  added  to  the  proceeds  of  the  regular 
TIAA  plan,  would  equal  one  twelfth  of  the  amount  of  1% 
of  the  participant's  last  five  years  average  salary  times 
the  number  of  years  in  service.  As  at  June  30.  1974,  Col- 
lege contributions  and  earnings  on  investments  have 
accumulated  in  the  amount  of  $212,112.47. 

PLANT  FUNDS  (long-term  debt  obligations)      Note  8 

The  long-term  debt  obligations  are  as  follows: 


Date 


Maturity 
Date 


Rate 


Principal 
Amount 


Principal 
Balance 


Revenue  Bonds  — 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 


1952 

1977 

2  3/4% 

400,000 

69,000 

1955 

1995 

2%% 

500,000 

349,000 

1958 

1976 

2?/8% 

581,000 

116,000 

1958 

1993 

2  3/4% 

1,019,000 

1,019,000a 

1961 

2001 

31/2% 

500.000 

415,000 

1965 

2005 

3% 

1.100,000 

1,000,000 

Total 

revenue  bond 

s  payable 

2,968,000 

Mortgage  Obligations  — 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

1958 

1981 

51/4% 

2.000,000 

1.048,958 

1962 

1982 

53/4% 

2,300,000 

1,435,939 

1963 

1978 

5Va% 

188,000 

65,207 

1972 

1997 

91/4% 

3,000,000 

2.926.384b 

1972 

1997 

83'4% 

3,000,000 

2,952,816 

Total 

mortgage  obi 

gations 

8,429,304 

Total 

ong-term  debt  at  June  30, 

1974 

11,397,304 

a.  Principal  payment  on  1958,  23-4%  bonds  follows  the 
maturity  of  1958,  2Mi%  bonds. 

b.  As  an  assist  in  the  financing  of  Olney  Hall,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  granted  the 
College  an  "interest  subsidy"  applicable  to  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  mortgage  obliga- 
tion. The  subsidy  covers  the  spread  between  3%  and  9  '4% 
on  the  annual  debt  service  of  85%  of  the  total  eligible  cost 
of  Olney  Hall,  or  a  constant  annual  grant  of  $115,025  00. 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  total  value  of  the 
interest  subsidy  grant  will  be  about  $2,900.00.  or  about 
38%  of  the  total  debt  service  on  Olney  Hall. 
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'20 

DECEASED:  Col.  George  Burling  Jarrett. 


'36 


DECEASED:  Joseph  D.  Marshall. 

'42 

DECEASED   Edward  R.  Rudolph. 


DECEASED:  Joseph  F.  Simpson. 


'47 


'48 


Charles  J.  Conway  has  been  appointed  vice 
president-operations  for  National  Foam 
System.  Inc..  Lionville.  Pa.  Ralph  J.  Fries 
has  been  named  chief  financial  officer  at 
Maplewood  Poultry  Co..  Belfast.  Maine. 


'49 

John  E.  Barry  has  been  named  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
New  Holland  Farmers  National  Bank.  Lan- 
caster. Pa. 


'50 


William  J.  Deery  was  elected  president  of  the 
La  Salle  College  Alumni  Education  Associa- 
tion. MARRIAGE:  John  J.  Nathans  to 
Marjorie  Sturgis  Bacon. 


'53 

Thomas  E.  Wallace  has  been  appointed  to  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Lower  Merion 
School  District.  He  will  teach  German  at 
Bala-Cynwyd  Jr.  High  School.  John  J. 
Zaccaria  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
La  Salle  College  Alumni  Education  Associa- 
tion. DECEASED  William  S.  Robinson. 


'54 

John  J.  Crauer  has  been  named  president  of 
American  Acceptance  Corp..  Phila. 


'55 


Dr.  John  H. 
Mackey.  Jr. 


Gerard  J.  Dawson  has  been  re-elected  to  serve 
his  fourth  successive  one  year  term  as  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Director  of  "The 
Bridge."  drug  rehabilitation  center,  in  Fox 
Chase.  John  K.  deFrancesco  was  the  first 
La  Salle  graduate  to  receive  a  Fulbright 
Foundation  Grant  to  Italy,  not  Libero 
Scinicariello.  "73.  as  was  reported  in  the 
Winter.  1974  issue.  Mr.  deFrancesco  received 
Fulbrights  to  Italy  in  1961-62  and  again  in 
the  summer  of  1966.  Dr.  John  H.  Mackey,  Jr. 
has  been  promoted  to  research  associate  for 
Hooker  Chemicals  &  Plastics  Corp..  N.Y. 


'56 


John  A.  Brennan,  Jr. 


John  A.  Brennan.  Jr.  has  been  named  vice 
president-finance  and  comptroller  of  the 
Reading  Co.  Joseph  Koehler,  D.O.  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  internal  medicine  at  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine.  Navy 
Cmdr.  Paul  Misura  has  reported  for  dutv  at 
the  Naval  Communication  Station.  Honolulu. 
Hawaii  DECEASED:  Leonard  J.  Thomp- 
kins.  M.D. 


'57 

Joseph  M.  Burak  has  received  a  D.Ed,  degree 
in  academic  curriculum  and  instruction  from 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Robert 
Kraemer,  Ph.D.  is  part  of  a  subatomic  re- 
search team  at  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
working  under  an  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion grant.  BIRTH:  To  Daniel  Callahan  and 
wife  Catherine.  '71.  a  daughter.  Kerry 
Frances. 


'58 

Andrew  J.  Dehel  has  been  named  personnel 
manager  for  the  Fitzgerald  Mercy  Division 
of  the  Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center. 
Darby.  Pa.  John  C.  Hall  has  joined  the  Bank 
of  Maine  as  vice  president  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  administration  of  the  Bank's 
Augusta  area  offices.  John  P.  Rossi,  Ph.D.. 
chairman  of  the  history  department  at  La 
Salle,  had  an  article  entitled  "The  Marx 
Brothers  in  Philadelphia"  published  in  the 
Fall  issue  of  Philadelphia  Review.  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  E.  Scanlin  has  been  named  to  the  staff 
of  the  directorate  for  maintenance  at  Letter- 
kenny  Army  Depot,  as  a  maintenance  staff 
officer.  John  N.  Shetillo  has  been  appointed 
regional  sales  manager  for  general  products 
for  the  Northeast  Region  within  Burroughs 
Corporation's  U.S.  Business  Machines 
Group. 


'59 


John  E.  Daly  has  been  named  director  of 
archives  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  Clement  E. 
D'Ambrosio  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
vice  president,  metropolitan  commercial 
department  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
Thomas  J.  Rodgers  is  a  senior  vice  president 
with  Shoppers  Charge  Service.  Inc.  head- 
quartered in  Indianapolis.  Alvin  Watson  has 
been  named  vice  president  for  business  and 
financial  affairs  at  Coppin  State  College.  Md. 


'60 

Edward  F.  Barley  has  joined  the  Hercules 
Petro  Chemical  Corp.  in  St.  Croix  Virgin 
Islands,  as  comptroller.  Marvin  Sacks  won 
first  place  in  the  second  annual  Chapter 
Newsletter  Contest  sponsored  by  The  Insti- 
tute of  Internal  Auditors.  Inc.  William  J. 
Timmins,  Jr.  has  been  appointed  controller  of 
Decision  Data  Computer  Corp..  Horsham. 
Pa. 


'61 


Charles  A.  Agnew  received  his  MBA.  degree 
from  Stanford  University.  Gerard  F.  Marple 
has  been  named  manager  of  National  Central 
Bank's  executive  office  in  York.  Pa.  MAR- 
RI  AGE:  Joseph  Metallo  to  Laura  Albanese. 


La  Salle,  Fall  1974 
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'62 


Douglas  F.  McRae 


Thomas  J.  Adelsberger  has  been  appointed 
marketing  planning  manager  for  Standard 
Pressed  Steel  Co.  Robert  J.  McDowell  has 
been  named  assistant  controller  at  Jeanes 
Hospital,  Phila.  Douglas  F.  McRae  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  Anthony  C. 
Murdocca  has  been  appointed  assistant 
principal  at  the  Mechanicsburg  Area  Senior 
High  School.  Prior  to  the  appointment,  he 
was  coordinator  of  guidance.  Thomas  J. 
Sweeney  has  been  assigned  to  the  interna- 
tional division  in  advertising  for  the  New 
York  Times. 


'63 


Victor  T.  Ambruso,  M.D.  is  now  associated 
with  Samuel  J.  Mackall,  M.D.  for  the  prac- 
tice of  neurosurgery,  Kingston,  Pa.  C.  Skar- 
don  Bliss  has  been  named  assistant  head- 
master of  the  Upper  School  of  Moravian 
Academy.  John  J.  Flannery  has  been  pro- 
moted to  area  manager  for  the  Philadelphia 
plant  production  department  of  Rohm  and 
Haas  Co.  Michael  VV.  Park  has  joined 
Philadelphia's  Commonwealth  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  as  assistant 
vice  president  and  loan  officer. 


'64 


Joseph  A.  Darcy 


Matthew  D.  Blum,  M.D.  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  Grand  View  Hospital,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.  with  privileges  in  the  department 
of  surgery,  division  of  Otorhinolaryngology. 
Joseph  A.  Darcy  has  been  named  paper  latex 
sales  manager  for  the  chemical  group  of  The 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  chemical/ 
plastics  division.  William  F.  Dietrich  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  professor  of 
biology  at  Indiana  University  (Pa.).  James 
A.  Giglio,  D.D.S.  has  joined  the  full-time 
faculty  at  Washington  University  School  of 
Dental  Medicine  as  assistant  professor  of 
oral  surgery.  Gerald  l.eahy  has  been  ap- 
pointed tlesigner-in-residence  and  visiting 
professor  of  theatre  at  Florida  Center  for 
the  Arts  in  Tampa.  Joseph  F.  Wreen,  Jr.  re- 
ceived a  Ph.D.  degree  in  inorganic  chemistry 


from  Georgia  Tech.  He  is  currently  employed 
as  a  research  chemist  for  Vinings  Chemical 
Co..  Atlanta.  Edward  A.  Wrobleski,  M.D. 
has  been  appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of 
William  B.  Kessler  Memorial  Hospital,  Mays 
Landing,  N.J.  He  will  serve  as  administra- 
tive department  head  of  the  intensive  care- 
coronary  care  unit. 


'65 

Kevin  VV.  Bless  has  been  elected  a  financial 
planning  officer  of  the  Industrial  Valley  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  Dominic  J.  Cotugno  has  been 
promoted  to  director  of  staff  development  for 
the  Camden,  N.J.  school  system.  He  is  cur- 
rently studying  for  his  doctorate  in  education 
at  Temple  University.  Charles  E.  Gotsch  has 
received  "The  Chancellor's  Award  for  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching"  at  Columbia-Greene 
Community  College.  N.Y..  where  he  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  history.  Thomas  M. 
Hickey,  Ph.D.  has  recently  been  commis- 
sioned a  Lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  is  currently 
working  as  a  clinical  chemist  at  the  Naval 
Medical  Research  Institute,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Joseph  L.  Hunter  has  received  a  master's 
degree  in  business  administration  from  Ship- 
pensburg  State  College.  John  Mclntyre  has 
been  named  Philadelphia  district  sales 
manager  for  Mrs.  Paul's  Kitchens,  Inc. 
Alfred  J.  Mauriello,  II,  M.D.  an  ear,  nose  and 
throat,  and  facial  plastic  surgeon,  has 
affiliated  with  Coatesville,  Pa.  Hospital. 
Ralph  F.  Desidero  has  been  elected  vice 
president  in  charge  of  Continental  Bank's 
suburban  west  region.  MARRIAGE:  Robert 
P.  Luty  to  Carol  Ann  Markford. 


'66 


Francis  J.  McGovern 


Captain  James  J.  Heath,  an  Air  Force  com- 
puter systems  officer,  has  been  assigned  to 
L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.  Robert  P. 
Johnson,  M.D.  has  entered  the  residency 
program  at  the  secondary  level  at  Lancaster 
General  Hospital.  Pa.  Francis  J.  McGo>ern 
has  been  named  director  of  life  income 
trusts  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  <;.  McNulty,  former  recreation  director 
for  Jefferson  University,  has  been  named 
director  of  recreation  for  Haverford  Town- 
ship, Pa.  Daniel  A.  Nolan  has  received  a 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Physics  from  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University.  Joseph  W .  Rebl  has 
been  appointed  financial  manager  by 
Balhnger  Co..  Philadelphia  architectural 
and  engineering  firm.  MARRIAGE:  Edward 


M.  Whalen,  Jr.  to  Maureen  Elizabeth  Lavelle. 
BIRTH:    To    Jeffrey    M.    Voluck    and    wife 

Sonia,  a  son  Justin  Todd. 

'67 

James  J.  Bach  has  recently  opened  a  real 
estate  firm  in  Blackwood.  N.J.  Joseph  L.  De 
Stefano  was  recently  graduated  from  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  and  Hospital  and  will 
enter  family  practice  internship  at  Altoona. 
Pa.  Hospital.  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Fritz  is 
serving  an  II  month  diaconate  internship  at 
St.  Nicholas  Church,  Egg  Harbor.  N.J.,  prior 
to  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in  May,  1975. 
Thomas  J.  Kiefer  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  international  division,  Foster 
Division  of  Amchem  Products.  Inc.  Joseph 
McDaniel  has  been  appointed  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Easter  Seal  Society,  Butler,  Pa. 
Augustin  J.  Schwartz,  III,  M.D.,  in  his  final 
year  of  a  medical  oncology  fellowship  with 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Bethesda, 
Md.,  recently  passed  the  certification  exami- 
nation in  internal  medicine,  thus  becoming 
a  Board  Certified  Internist  and  a  Diplomate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine. 
Ronald  P.  VVargo  has  been  assigned  to  Bergen 
op  Zoom,  the  Netherlands,  as  manager  of 
finance  and  administration  for  General 
Electric  Company's  European  real  estate 
and  construction  operations.  Richard  C. 
/ielinski  has  received  a  master  of  engineering 
degree  in  engineering  science  from  Penn 
State  University.  BIRTH:  To  Ronald  P. 
VVargo  and  wife  Linda,  a  son.  Lance 
Christopher. 

'68 

Navy  Lt.  John  J.  Felloney,  has  reported  for 
duty  at  the  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center.  Newport,  R.I.  Robert  T.  Moran  has 
been  promoted  to  director  selection  and  bene- 
fits, in  the  personnel  department  at  Ortho 
Pharmaceutical  Corp.  Richard  T.  Oliver  has 
received  a  master's  degree  in  library  science 
from  The  University  of  Iowa.  MARRIAGE: 
Lt.  Richard  VV.  O'Connell.  USN  to  Karen 
Robinson  O'Meara. 


'69 

Navy  Ensign  William  P.  Barnett  recentK 
participated  in  search  and  rescue  efforts  to 
locate  survivors  from  a  civilian  airliner  which 
crashed  into  the  central  Mediterranean.  John 
T.  Campbell  has  received  a  master  of  en- 
gineering degree  in  engineering  science  from 
Penn  State  University.  Louis  B.  Cei  who 
passed  his  comprehensive  exams  in  May  at 
Florida  State,  had  his  doctoral  dissertation 
reviewed  in  an  article  in  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  His  topic:  "A  History  of  the 
Richmond  Police.  1782-1974."  Donald  W. 
Ihrulow.  Jr.  has  received  master's  degree  in 
journalism  from  Penn  State  University, 
MARRIAGE:  Paul  M.  Mayer  to  Wendj 
Meredith  Sulkis. 


32 


Joseph  A.  Gallagher,  50.  president  of  the  Indus- 
trial Valley  Bank,  discusses  the  problems  of 
inflation  before  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  in 
the  history  of  the  Alumni  Downtown  Luncheon 
Club  on  Sept.  25  at  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 
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73 


Paul  J.  Burgoyne  has  become  an  associate 
in  the  law  office  of  Eugene  Edward  J.  Maier, 
Esq..  Phila.  John  M.  Fleming  is  an  instructor 
in  accounting  at  Burlington  County  College, 
N.J.,  and  was  recently  elected  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Jaycees  Board  of  Directors.  R.  Barry 
Kutch  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  National  Bank.  Howell  Town- 
ship. N.J.  Gregory  Le  Cerff  is  currently  em- 
ployed by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Dept.  of 
Treasury  as  an  accountant  auditor.  John  J. 
O'Donnell  has  received  a  doctor  of  medicine 
degree  from  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
and  Hospital.  John  T.  Petruska  has  been 
appointed  to  the  insurance  sales  staff  at  Fox 
&  Lazo  Agencv.  Inc..  Haddonfield.  N.J. 
MARRIAGES  Paul  J.  Burgoyne  to  Mar- 
garet M.  Statuti.  George  Eckenrode  to  JoAnn 
Howard.  William  John  Winning  to  Pamela 
Ann  Petrella. 


Jr.  to  Rosemary  E.  Dooner,  Philip  E. 
Hughes,  Jr.  to  Rita  Hendrick.  BIRTH:  To 
Catherine  De>lin  Callahan,  and  husband 
Daniel.  '57,  a  daughter.  Kerry  Frances. 
DECEASED:  Patrick  J.  Valerio. 


72 

Thomas  J.  Marsh  is  a  probation  officer  for 
the  county  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  Antonio 
J.  R.  Paciello  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  campus  center  at  Susquehanna 
University.  Gary  E.  Robinson  has  received 
a  master's  degree  in  education  of  exceptional 
children  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. MARRIAGE:  Walter  J.  Gill,  Jr.  to 
Elizabeth  Eve  Strauss. 


William  P.  McNamee  has  been  named  an 
assistant  manager  of  Beneficial  Savings  Bank. 
Phila.  Vincent  P.  McNichol  has  been  ap- 
pointed banking  officer  at  The  Philadelphia 
National  Bank.  Anne  Frances  Maxwell  has 
been  appointed  assistant  dean  of  students  at 
Philadelphia  College  of  Textile  and  Science. 


74 


Paul  M.  Opilla  and  James  L.  Turner  were 
commissioned  second  Lieutenants  in  the  U.S. 
Army  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.  Margaret  M. 
Siedlecki  has  recently  been  appointed  as 
administrative  liaison  officer  for  Program 
Development  at  Archway  School.  Atco.  N.J. 
MARRIAGES:  Patricia  Alice  Haydt  to 
Richard  Louis  Nault.  Datid  J.  Kelly  to 
Barbara  A.  Goerlich. 


Frank  X.  McEntee 


71 


Frank  X.  McEntee  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  manufacturing,  and  an  officer 
of  Delta  Data  Systems  Corp.  Joseph  M. 
Mehlmann  has  been  appointed  director  of 
materials  management  at  McNeil  Laborator- 
ies in  Ft.  Washington.  Pa.  Brother  Anthony 
Pisano,  F.S.C.  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
European  history  from  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Jeffrey  M.  Silow  has  received 
a  juris  doctor  degree  from  the  University  of 
Miami.  MARRIAGES:  Michael  J.  Higgins, 


MOVING? 


If  your  mailing  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permanent  ad- 
dress at  yo-jr  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  moiling  addresses 
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form,    and 


Attcch  the  label  from 
the  bock  cover  of  this 
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College,  Phila  ,  Peine 
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